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Thursday,  November  24th,  1881. 
HENRY  KEEVE,  Esq.,  C.B,,  V.R,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  :  — 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.  A. :— Lettre  Circulaire  de  Monseigneur  1'Eveque 
d' Amiens  sur  le  retablissement  dans  le  Diocese  de  la  Fete  et  de  1'Office  de  la 
Reception  de  la  Face  de  Saint  Jean-Baptiste.  8vo.  Amiens,  1879. 

From  the   Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  : — Archaeologia  Cambrensis. 

Fourth  Series.    Nos.  46  and  47.    Vol.  xii.    April  and  July.    8vo.    London, 

J881. 
From  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  : — Transactions.    Vol.  vii.    Part  2. 

Svo.    London,  1881. 
From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  : — 

1.  Journal.    Vol.  xxv.    Nos.  110,  111,  and  112.    8vo.    London,  1881. 

2.  List  of  Members.     April.    8vo.    London,  1881. 

From  the  Institute  of  Archaeological  Correspondence,  Rome  :— 

1.  Annali.    Vol.  Hi.    8vo.    Rome,  1880. 

2.  Monumenti  Inediti.    Vol.  xi.     Tav.  13-24.    Folio.    Rome,  1880. 

3.  Bullettino  per  1'anno  1880.    Svo.    Rome,  1880. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :— The 
Archaeological  Journal.  Nos.  150  and  151.  Vol.  xxxviii.  Svo.  London, 
1881. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — 

1.  The  Journal.    Vol.  x.    No.  3.    Feb.     Svo.    London,  1881. 

2.  List  of  Members.    Corrected  to  April,  1881.    Svo. 
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From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  :— 

1.  Proceedings.    Vol.  iii.     Nos.  7 — 11.    July  to  November.     8vo.    London, 
1881. 

2.  The  Journal.    Volume  the  Fiftieth.     1880.    8vo.    London,  1881. 

3.  Classified  Catalogue  of  the  Library,  to  December,  1870.    8vo.    London, 
1871. 

From  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  :— Corpus  Inscriptionum  Lati- 

narum.    Vol.  viii.    Inscriptiones  Africae  Latinae,  collegit  Gustavus  Wil- 

manns.    Folio.     Berlin,  1881. 
From  R.  W.  Twigge,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  :— La  Gerarchia  Cattolica,  la  Cappella,  e  la 

Famiglia  Pontificie  per  1'anno    1881  ;    con  Appendice    di    altre    notizie 

riguardanti  la  Santa  Sede.    8vo.    Rome,  1881. 
From  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker  :— Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries.    Part  xi. 

8vo.    London,  1881. 
From  the  Author  : — Transcripts  from  the  Parish  Registers  of  Thatcham.     To 

which  are  added  Notes  by  Walter  Money,  F.S.A.      With  an   Appendix 

containing  Abstracts  of  some  Early  Documents  relating  to  Thatcham.    8vo. 

Newbury,  1881. 

From  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  : — The  Church  Builder.  Nos. 
vii.  and  viii.  New  Issue.  July  and  October.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury  : — Extracts  from 
Ancient  Documents  relating  to  the  Cathedral  and  Precincts  of  Canterbury. 
8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland  : — The 
Journal.  Vol.  v.  Fourth  Series.  Nos.  44  and  45.  8vo.  Dublin, 
1880—1. 

From  the  Author : — Report  on  Tumuli  or  Barrows  near  Sidmouth,  Devon.  By 
Peter  Orlando  Hutchinson,  Loc.  Sec.  S.A.  for  Devon.  8vo.  1880. 

From  the  New-England  Historic,  Genealogical  Society  : — The  Register.  Nos. 
139  and  140,  vol.  xxxv.  [completing  the  vol.]  8vo.  Boston,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The  Journal. 
New  Series.  Vol.  xiii.  Parts  3  and  4  [completing  the  vol.]  8vo. 
London,  1881. 

From  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association  : — The 
Journal.  Part  xxi.,  vol.  vi.  (not  previously  presented),  and  Part  xxv.,  vol. 
vii.  8vo.  London,  1880—1. 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution  : — 
i      1.  Contributions  to  Knowledge.    Vol.  xxiii.    Folio.    Washington,  1881. 

2.  Miscellaneous    Collections.      Vols.    xviii. — xxi.      8vo.      Washington, 
1880—1. 

3.  A  Memorial  of  Joseph  Henry.    Published  by  Order  of  Congress.     Large 
8vo.    Washington,  1880. 

From  the  Royal  Society  :— Proceedings.  Vol.  xxxii.  Nos.  213—215.  8vo. 
London,  1881. 

From  the  British  Archaeological  Association  : — The  Journal.  Vol.  xxxvii. 
Paiis  2  and  3.  June  and  September.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Author  :— Hadleigh  Castle,  Essex.  By  J.  A.  Sparvel-Bayly,  F.S.A. . 
8vo. 

From  the  Boston  Numismatic  Society  : — American  Journal  of  Numismatics. 
Vol.  xvi.  No.  1.  8vo.  Boeton,  1881. 

From  tne  Editor,  LI.  Jewitt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  :— The  Reliquary.  No.  85.  Vol. 
xxii.  July.  8vo.  London,  1881. 
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From  the  Author  : — An  Essay  en  the  History  of  English  Church  Architecture, 
prior  to  the  Separation  of  England  from  the  Roman  Obedience.  By  George 
Gilbert  Scott,  F.S.A.  4to.  London,  1881. 

From  Charles  Stirling  Home  Drummond  Moray,  Esq.  : — The  Red  Book  of 
Menteith,  by  William  Eraser.  Two  vols.  4to.  Edinburgh,  1880. 

Erom  H.  S.  Milman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Dir.  S.A.:— 

1.  A  General  Description  of  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum,  with  brief  notices 
of  some  of  the  more  interesting  works  of  art  therein.    Second  Edition.    8vo 
London,  1844. 

2.  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.    Exhibition  of  Works  by  the  Old  Masters,  and 
by  Deceased  Masters  of  the   British  School.    Including  a   collection  of 
drawings  by  John  Flaxman,  R.A.     [Catalogue.]     Svo.    London,  1881. 

3.  Colonial  Constitutions  :    an  outline  of  the  constitutional  history  and 
existing  government  of  the  British  Dependencies.    By  Arthur  Mills.     Svo. 
London,  1856. 

4.  History  of  the  Forest  and  Chase  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  including  the  Border 
Districts  of  Great  Barr,  Perry  Barr,  Erdington,  Curdworth,  Wishaw,  Mid- 
dleton,  Dray  ton,  Weeford,  and  Shenstone.     Svo.    London,  18GO. 

From  the  Royal  Irish  Academy : — 

1.  Transactions.  Vol.  xxviii.    Science.    Nos.  1—5 ;  and  Vol.  xxvii.    Polite 
Literature  and  Antiquities.    No.  4.     4to.    Dublin,  1880 — 1. 

2.  Proceedings,  Series  II.,  Vol.  III.,  Nos.  5  and  6  (Science  and  Minutes)  ; 
and  Series  II.,  Vol.  II.,  No.  2  (Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities).    Svo. 
Dublin,  1880—1. 

From  G.  T.  Clark,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  :— The  History  of  the  Parish  of  Bitton,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester.  By  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  4to. 
Exeter,  1881. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Agram  (Croatia)  : — Viestnik  Hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga  Drutztva.  Godina  iii.  Broj  3,  4.  8vo.  U  Zagrebu, 

1881. 

From  the  Author  : — Additions  and  Corrections  for  "  A  Royal  Descent,  with 
other  Pedigrees  and  Memorials."  By  Thomasin  Elizabeth  Sharpe.  Part  II. 
Forty  Copies.  4to.  London,  1881. 

From  Messrs.  Nichols  &  Sons  :— The  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  of 
the  British  Empire  for  1881.  By  Joseph  Foster.  [Second  Edition.]  Two 
vols.  Svo.  London. 

From  John  Cole,  Esq. : — Saint  Augustine.  A  Poem  in  eight  books.  By  the  late 
Henry  Warwick  Cole,  Q.C.  Svo.  Edinburgh,  1877. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Battle  of  Brunanburgh  :  its  Cause,  History,  and  Site. 
By  Charles  Spilman  Todd,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  4to.  Hull,  1875. 

From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission,  Rome  : — Bullettino.  Anno  IX. 
Num.  2,  e  3.  Aprile— Settembre.  Svo.  Rome,  1881. 

From  T.  V.  Holmes,  Esq. :— Lewisham  and  Blackheath  Scientific  Association. 
Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Subsidences  on  Black- 
heath.  July,  1881.  Svo. 

From  H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for  India  : — Archaeological  Survey  of  Western 
India.  Inscriptions  from  the  Cave-Temples  of  Western  India,  with  De- 
scriptive Notes,  &c.  By  Jas.  Burgess,  and  Bhagwanlal  Indraji  Pandit.  4to. 
Bombay,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — (From  the  American  Naturalist.  July,  1881.)  Aboriginal 
Stone-Drilling.  By  Charles  Rau.  Svo. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum : — Catalogue  of  Oriental  Coins  in  the 
British  Museum.  Vol.  vi.  Coins  of  the  Mongols.  Classes  xviii. — xxii. 
By  S.  Lane-Poole,  edited  by  R.  S.  Poole.  Svo  London,  1881. 
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From  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  :-General  Index  to  the 

Catalogues  of  the  Exhibitions  of  Works  by   Old  Masters  and   Deceased 

British  Artists,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  from  1870—1879.    8vo. 
From  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.S.A.:— 

1    Vol   ii      No   1.     The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies. 

The  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies.    Text  and  Plates.    2  vols.    8vo.  and  folio. 

London,  1881. 

2.  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England.    Report  of  the  Chapter  read 

and  adopted  at  the  general  assembly,  on  St.  John  Baptist's  Day,  1881.    8vo. 

London,  1881. 
From  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society:— Magazine. 

No.  Ivii.    August.    Vol.  xix.    8vo.    Devizes,  1881. 
From  the  Author :— The  Archaeology  of  the    Christian  Altar    in    Western 

Europe  ;  with  its  Adjuncts,  Furniture,  and  Ornaments.    By  Major  Alfred 

Heales,  F.S.A.    8vo.    London,  1881. 
From  the  Master  of  the  Rolls:— Catalogue  of  the  Library  in  the  Public  Record 

Office.    Second  Edition.     To  30th  June,  1881.    8vo.    London,  1881. 

From  the  Author :— Explication  de  1'Apparence  de  Taille  de  certains  silex 

tertiaires.    Par  Michel  Hardy.    8vo.    Dieppe,  1881. 
From  the  Author:— [From  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Hertfordshire  Natural 

History  Society,'  Vol.  i.,  Part  5,  July  1881.]     A  Few  Words  on  Tertiary 

Man.    By  John  Evans,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.    Abstract  of  a  Lecture 

delivered  at  St.  Albans,  26th  October,  1880.    8vo. 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  (National  Institute  of  France): — Comptes 
Rendus  des  Seances  de  1'annee  1881.  Quatrieme  Serie.  Tome  ix.  Bulletin 
d'Avril-Mai-Juin.  8vo.  Paris,  1881. 

From  the  Academy  of  Archaeology  of  Belgium :— Bulletin  (3e  serie  des  Annales). 
Seconde  Partie.  xi.  8vo.  Antwerp,  1881. 

From  the  Historical  Society  of  Oberpfalz  and  Regensburg  : — Verhandlungen. 

35ter  Band  der  gesammten  Verhandlungen  und  27ter  Band  der  neuen  Folge. 

8vo.     Stadtamhof,  1880. 
From  the  Author : — The    Berkeley    Manuscripts,    and    their    Author — John 

Smyth.    By  J.  H.  Cooke,  F.S.A.    Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the 

Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society,  vol.  v.     8vo. 

From  the  Author :— The  Marches  of  Wales.  By  Sir  George  Duckett,  Bart. 
Reprinted  from  Vol.  xii.  of  the  Archaeologia  Cambrensis.  8vo.  1881. 

From  the  Author,  Senatore  G.  Gozzadini,  Hon.  F.S.A.: — 

1.  II  Sepolcreto  di  Crespellano  nel  Bolognese. 

2.  Note  Archeologiche  per  una  Guida  dell'  Apennino  Bolognese. 

3.  Nella  Solenne  Inaugurazione  del  Museo  Civico  di  Bologna  fatta  il  25 
Settembre,  1881.    Discorso.    All  8vo.    Bologna,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — Reprinted  from  "  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and 
Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland,"  vol.  v.,  4th  Series,  No.  44.  (Octo- 
ber, 1880.)  Alderman  Day,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  bronze  seal.  8vo. 

From  H.M.  Government  of  Madras: — The  Annual  Report  of  the  Government 
Central  Museum  for  1880—81.  By  Surgeon-Major  G.  Bidie,  M.B.  Folio. 
1881. 

From  the  Author: — Bedford  and  its  neighbourhood:  Notes  on  objects  of 
interest,  with  map,  illustrations,  &c.  By  Dudley  G.  Gary  Elwes,  F.S.A. 
8vo.  Bedford,  1881. 

From  the  President  and  Council  of  University  College,  London  : — Calendar. 
Session  MDCCCLXXXI.— LXXXII.  8vo.  London,  1881. 
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From  the  Numismatic  Society: — The  Numismatic  Chronicle.  1881.  Part  II. 
Vol.  i.  Third  Series.  No.  ii.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Author:— L'Ancienne  Coutume  de  Normandie.  Reimpression  editee 
avec  de  legeres  annotations.  Par  William  Laurence  De  Gruchy.  8vo. 
Jersey,  1881. 

From  the  Author: — International  Geographical  Congress,  Venice.  The  adop- 
tion of  a  Prime  Meridian  to  be  common  to  all  nations.  By  Sandford 
Fleming.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  :— Shropshire  Word-Book.    By  Georgina 

F.  Jackson.    Part  iii.     [Completing  the  Work.]     8vo.    London,  1881. 
From  the  Koyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  : — 

1.  Proceedings.    Vol.  ix.    Part  iv.    No.  73. 

2.  List  of  the  Members,  Officers,  and  Professors.     July,  1881. 

3.  No.  24.    Additions  to  the  Library.    From  July,  1880,  to  July,  1881.    All 
8vo.    London,  1881. 

From  the  Author  :— Memoir  of  Alfred  Wm.  Whitehead  Morant,  F.S.A.  By 
Wyatt  Papworth.  Preprinted,  with  Additions,  from  The  Builder  of  August 
20,  1881.  (Printed  for  Private  Circulation.)  12mo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Author  :— The  Unicorn  :  a  Mythological  Investigation.  By  Robert 
Brown,  jun.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  G.  T.  Clark,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  :— The  Saint's  Nosegay  :  collected  and  composed 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clark,  sometime  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Alcester,  and 
Minister  of  St.  Benet-Fink.  Reprinted,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by 
his  descendant,  G.  T.  C.  Privately  printed.  12mo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — A  Glimpse  into  the  Past.  By  Henry  Phillips,  jun.,  A.M., 
Ph.D.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1881. 

From  the  Editor,  Josiah  Rose,  Esq.  : — Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Notes.  Reprinted  from  the  Leigh  Chronicle  "  Scrap  Book." 
Vol.  iii.  Parts  ix.  and  x.  August,  1881.  4to.  Leigh,  1881. 

From  the  Author,  Thomas  Kerslake,  Esq.  : — Caer  Pensauelcoit,  a  long-lost  un- 
Romanised  British  Metropolis.  A  Re-assertion.  By  the  Author  of  the 
Assertion  "  A  Primaeval  British  Metropolis."  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Keltic  Element  in  England.  By  James  Kenward, 
F.S.A.  Read  before  the  Birmingham  Philosophical  Society,  March  10th, 
1881.  8vo.  Birmingham. 

From  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art  : — Report  and  Transactions.  [Dawlish,  July,  1881.]  Vol.  xiii. 
Svo.  Plymouth,  1881.  "  , 

From  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society  : — Original  Papers. 
Vol.  ix.  Part  2.  8vo.  Norwich,  1881. 

From  William  Adlam,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — Fouilles  faites  a  Carnac  (Bretagne).  Les 
Alignements  de  Kermario.  Par  James  Miln.  4to.  Rennes,  1881.  With 
which  is  bound  up  "  Recueil  des  Signes  Sculptes  sur  les  Monuments  Mega- 
lithiques  du  Morbihan.  Releves  et  reduits  au  pantographe,  par  L.  Davy  de 
Cusse."  Svo.  Vannes,  1865. 

From  the  Author  : — A  History  of  Crime  in  England,  written  from  the  Public 
Records  and  other  contemporary  evidence.  By  L.  O.  Pike,  M.  A..  2  vols. 
Svo.  London,  1873—6. 

From  the  Author  : — Mediolanum :  being  a  reprint  of  two  letters  to  the 
"  Athenaeum,"  and  observations  thereon.  By  T.  Rought  Jones.  8vo. 
London,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — Miss  Christian  Maclagan  : — Chips  from  Old  Stones.  By 
the  Author  of  "  Hill  Forts  and  Stone  Circles  of  Ancient  Scotland."  Pri- 
vately printed.  4to.  Edinburgh,  1881. 
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From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  :— An  Index  to  the 
History  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  by  the  Kev.  John  Brand.  Compiled  by 
William  Dodd.  4to.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1881. 

From  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  : — 

1.  Keport  xl.  (with  Abstract  of  Proceedings,  1879-80)  ;  Communications, 
No.  xxii.    [Completing  vol.  iv.] 

2.  Publications.    Octavo  Series.    No.  xviii.    The  Bells  of  Cambridgeshire. 
By  J.  J.  Kaveu.    Second  Edition. 

3.  List  of  the  Members.    May  30,  1881.     All  8vo.     Cambridge,  1881. 
From  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society  :— Collections.    Vol.  viii.    Part  1.    8vo. 

London,  1881. 
From  the  Author :— On  the  Succession  of  the  Abbesses  of  Wilton,  with  some 

notice  of  Wilton  Seals.    By  J.  E.  Nightingale,  F.S.A.     From  the  19th  vol. 

of  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  Magazine.    8vo.    Devizes,  1881. 
From  the  Author  :—  The  History  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Church  and 

Parish  of  St.   George-the-Martyr,  Holborn.    By  J.  Lewis  Miller.    8vo. 

London,  1881. 
From  the  Author :— Memoir  on  Chipchase  Castle,  Northumberland.    By  the 

Rev.  G.  Kome  Hall,  F.S.A.     [From  the  Natural  History  Transactions  of 

Northumberland  and  Durham,  vol.  v.,  1877.]     8vo. 
From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  : — 

1.  The  Transactions.    Session  1880  -81.    4to.    London,  September,  1881. 

2.  Proceedings  :  1880—81,  No.  19 ;  and  1881—82,  Nos.  1—3.    4to.    Lon- 
don, 1881. 

From  the  Associated  Architecturel  Societies  :— 

1.  Reports  and  Papers,    1879—1880.     Vol.  xv.,  Parts  1   and  2.      8vo. 
Lincoln,  1880. 

2.  An  Index  to  Vols.  ix— xiv.    (The  years  1867—1878.)    Svo. 

From  the  Powys-Land  Club  :— Collections,  Historical  and  Archaeological,  re- 
lating to  Montgomeryshire.  General  Index  of  the  Contents  of  the  first 
fourteen  volumes.  Svo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall :— Journal.  Volume  vii.  Part  i. 
August,  1881.  Svo.  Truro,  1881. 

From  the  Author:— The  Curwens  of  Workington  Hall  and  Kindred  Families. 
By  W.  Jackson,  F.S.A.  Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Cumber- 
land and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society.  8vo. 
Kendal,  1880. 

From  R.  B.  Prosser,  Esq. : — Navigation  Improv'd  :  or,  the  Art  of  Rowing  Ships 
of  all  rates,  in  calms,  with  a  more  easy,  swift,  and  steady  Motion,  than  Oars 
can.  Also,  a  Description  of  the  Engine  that  performs  it ;  and  the  Author's 
Answer  to  all  Mr.  Dummer's  Objections  that  have  been  made  against  it.  By 
Tho.  Savery,  Gent.  London,  1698.  (Reprinted.  No.  51  of  seventy  copies). 
4to.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Author:— Some  Records  of  South  Kilworth,  taken  chiefly  from  its 
Registers.  By  the  Rev.  Assheton  Pownall,  F.S.A.  (Reprinted  from  the 
Associated  Architectural  Societies'  Reports  and  Papers,  Vol.  xv.,  Pt.  ii., 
1880.)  Svo.  Lincoln,  1881. 

From  Alfred  H.  Huth,  Esq.:— The  Huth  Library.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Printed 
Books,  Manuscripts,  Autograph  Letters,  and  Engravings,  collected  by  Henry 
Huth,  with  Collations  and  Bibliographical  Descriptions.  5  Vols.  4to. 
London,  1880. 

From  Francis  Bayley,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:—  Plan  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, the  Borough  of  South wark,  and  Parts  adjoining,  showing  every 
House.  By  R.  Horwood.  Published  May  24,  1799.  Engraved  in  92 
sheets. 
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A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  accorded  to  C.  T.  H.  Drum- 
mond  Moray,  Esq.,  William  Fraser,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Nichols  and 
Sons,  and  Alfred  H.  EJuth,  Esq.,  for  their  Donations  to  the 
Library. 

The  following  Resolutions  of  the  Council  (June  28,  1881) 
were  laid  before  the  Meeting : — 

a  The  President  and  Council  have  this  day  learned  with 
unfeigned  regret  the  death  of  their  valued  friend  and  colleague 
Mr.  Frederic  Ouvry,  which  took  place  on  Sunday,  June  26th, 
1881.  Elected  a  Fellow  as  far  back  as  1848,  Mr.  Ouvry  uni- 
formly placed  his  well-known  energy  and  ability  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Society.  As  a  Fellow,  as  a  Member  of  Committees,  as 
a  Member  of  Council,  and  for  twenty  years  as  Treasured,  he 
won  for  himself  an  amount  of  esteem  and  respect  which  raised 
him  by  acclamation  to  the  distinguished  post  of  President  of 
the  Society,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Stanhope  in  1875.  This 
office  he  held  for  three  years,  retiring  at  his  own  wish,  and  with 
the  unfeigned  regret  of  the  Society  over  which  he  had  pre- 
sided. 

While  thus  desirous  to  put  on  record  the  deep  sense  which 
the  President  and  Council  entertain  of  the  loss  which  has  be- 
fallen the  Society  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Ouvry,  they  are  also 
anxious  to  convey  "the  expression  of  their  profound  sympathy 
to  his  widow  and  to  other  members  of  his  family,  and  accord- 
ingly they  desire  that  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to 
Mr.  W.  J.  Farrer,  F.S.A.,  with  a  request  that  he  would  take 
an  early  and  convenient  opportunity  of  communicating  it  to 
Mrs.  Ouvry. 

Also, — That  the  Election  of  a  Member  of  Council,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Ouvry,  take  place  at  the  first  Ordinary  Meeting 
in  the  ensuing  Session,  and  that  John  Wickham  Legg,  Esq., 
M.D.,  be  proposed  for  such  Election." 

The  following  letter  was  also  read  from  the  Rev.  P.  T.  Ouvry, 
dated  Wing  Vicarage,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Sept.  28th,  1881, 
and  addressed  to  C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  Secretary : — 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — Mrs.  Frederic  Ouvry  is  desirous  of  present- 
ing to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  the  Bust  in  marble  of  her  late 
husband,  given  to  him  by  Messrs.  Coutts.  If  this  would  be 
acceptable,  please  let  me  know,  and  it  shall  be  sent  in  any 
manner  you  direct. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

PETER  THOS.  OUVRY. 

The  Bust  here  referred  to  was  on  view  in  the  Meeting  Room. 
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The  folio  wing  Resolution  was  thereupon  moved  by  Octavius 
Morgan,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  seconded  by  P.  C.  Hardwick,  Esq.,  and 
carried  unanimously : — 

"  While  anxious  to  express  its  hearty  concurrence  in  the 
Resolution  of  the  Council  which  has  just  been  read,  and  in  the 
tribute  of  respect  and  affection  therein  paid  to  the  memory  of 
their  late  Fellow,  Treasurer,  Vice-President,  and  President, 
Mr.  Ouvry,  this  Meeting  is  further  desirous  to  put  on  record 
the  warmest  acknowledgments  to  Mrs.  Ouvry,  and  to  other 
members  of  Mr.  Ouvry 's  family,  for  the  valuable  and  most 
welcome  gift  of  a  marble  Bust  of  their  lamented  Fellow,  by 
Marshall  Wood,  which,  through  their  kindness,  has  now  found 
a  permanent  home  within  these  walls.  That  there  never  may 
be  wanting  a  supply  of  men  who  shall  serve  the  Society  as 
faithfully,  as  wisely,  and  as  well  as  Mr.  Ouvry,  must  be  the 
wish  of  every  one  who  is  reminded  by  that  Bust  of  all  that 
Mr.  Ouvry  did  to  promote  our  welfare,  and  to  further  our 


The  Bust  of  another  deceased  Fellow — the  distinquished  anti- 
quary Mr.  Thomas  Wright — was  also  on  view,  having  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  a  Committee  of  subscribers  for  the 
purchase  of  the  said  Bust,  which  was  executed  by  another  Fellow 
of  the  Society,  Mr.  Durham,  the  well-known  sculptor.  On 
behalf  and  in  the  name  of  those  subscribers,  E.  W.  Brabrook, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  addressed  some  words  to  the  Meeting,  expressing 
the  pleasure  it  gave  them  to  lodge  within  these  walls  the  likeness 
of  one  who  had  laboured  for  so  many  years  and  with  such 
eminent  success  in  the  cause  of  archaeology. 

Moved  by  C.  S.  PERCEVAL,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  seconded  by 
JOSEPH  CLARKE,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  carried  unanimously  : — 

u  That  Mr.  Brabrook  be  requested  to  convey  to  the  subscribers 
the  best  thanks  of  the  Meeting  for  this  interesting  memorial  of 
their  deceased  Fellow." 

The  Meeting  now  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Member  of 
Council  in  room  of  the  late  Frederic  Ouvry,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  read  an  extract  from  the  Statutes  (chap.  vi. 
sect.  13)  relating  to  such  elections. 

Doyne  C.  Bell,  Esq.,  and  Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A., 
were  nominated  Scrutators  of  the  Ballot. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Ballot  the  Scrutators  reported  that  John 
Wickham  Legg,  Esq.,  M.D.,  had  been  duly  elected  a  Member  of 
Council. 

Arthur  W.  Blomfield,  Esq.,  and  R.  A.  D.  Lithgow,  Esq., 
were  admitted  Fellows. 

By  direction  of  the  Council  (July  21,  1881)  the  joint  and 
several  reports  of  the  Stonehenge  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Council  (17th  May,  1881)  were  laid  before  the  Meeting. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Minutes  of  Council  of 
the  latter  date,  when  Resolutions  were  passed  appointing  the 
Committee  and  specifying  the  duties  they  were  to  undertake  : — 

"  Read, 

A  letter  from  Albert  Hartshorne,  Esquire,  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  dated  May  3,  1881,  in  which 
the  Council  of  the  Institute  invite  the  attention  of  the  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  to  a  Resolution  of  the 
Wiltshire  Archaeological  Society  on  the  '  desirability  of  raising 
the  trilithon  at  Stonehenge  which  fell  in  1797  and  of  readjusting 
the  three  stones  in  the  outer  circle  (the  last  on  the  left  hand 
facing  the  altar-stone)  which  now  threaten  to  fall.' 

Resolved, 

I.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  it  is  desirable  to  pre- 
vent further  mischief  to  the  three  stones  in  the  outer  circle — the 
last  on  the  left  hand  facing  the  so-called  altar-stone,  which  are 
inclined  from  their  original  position  and  now  threaten  to  fall — 
by  replacing  them  in  their  perpendicular  position. 

II.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  it  is  desirable  to  post- 
pone their  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  proposed  replacement 
of  the  trilithon  in  the  position  it  occupied  before  its  fall  in  1797 
until  further  informed  on  the  subject. 

III.  That  a   Committee,  consisting  of  H.  S.  Milman,  Esq., 
Director,  G-.  T.  Clark,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart ,  F.S.A.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Lukis,  F.S.A.,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  be  appointed 
to  visit  Stonehenge,  and  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  replacing 
the  trilithon  of  1797,  and  on  the  best  means  of  carrying  out 
Resolution  I. 

IY.  That  Mr.  Milman  be  requested  to  undertake  to  convene 
the  above  Committee,  and  to  fix  some  day  before  the  next  meet- 
ing of  Council  (June  21)  to  proceed  to  Stonehenge." 
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The  following  is  the  General  Report  of  the  Committee, 
appended  to  which  will  be  found  separate  Reports  of  individual 
Members. 

"  The  Committee,  by  reason  of  other  engagements  of  its  mem- 
bers, could  not  be  convened  so  early  as  was  intended.  All  the 
members  (except  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  was  unable  to  attend) 
met  at  Stonehenge  on  Thursday,  7th  July. 

Our  attention  was  given  to  three  objects  :— 

1.  That  mentioned  in  Resolution  I,  the  condition  of  three 
stones  of  the  outer  line  forming  that  trilithon  which  is  next 
south  of  the  altar-stone. 

2.  That  mentioned  in  Resolution  II,  the  condition  of  that 
prostrate  trilithon  of  the  inner  line  which  is  next  north  of  the 
altar-stone. 

3.  One  not  mentioned  in  the  letter  to,  or  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Council,  but  which  seemed  to  us  to  require  special  attention,  viz., 
the  condition  of  the  great  central  trilithon  of  the  inner  line, 
situated  behind,  that  is  immediately  west  of  the  altar-stone. 

We  consider  these  in  order. 

1.  The  two  side-stones  of  trilithon  No.  1  incline — the  western 
inward  to,  the   eastern    outward   from — the   altar-stone,   both 
almost  equally,  but  not  so  far  as  to  overhang  their  centres  of 
gravity,  or  to  be  at  this  time  in  a  very  precarious  position. 
The   effect  of  their  divergence  has,  however,  been   to   twist 
somewhat  the  cap-stone,  so  that  the  western  mortise  is  wholly 
lifted  from  its  tenon,  and  the  stone  is  not  quite  evenly  disposed 
between  its  two  supporters.     This  trilithon  should  be  carefully 
watched.     We  recommend  that  a  slight  band  of  cement  should 
be  laid  at  each  end  of  the  cap-stone,  between  it  and  its  sup- 
porters, and  that  this  should  from  time  to  time  be  observed. 
If  it  remains  unbroken,  no  interference  will  be  needed ;  but 
should  fracture  and  separation  show  the  stones  to  be  in  motion, 
they  should  be  pressed  by  screw-jacks  into  a  vertical  position. 
The  test  recommended  would  cost  but  a  trifle,  and,  should  any 
further  action  be  necessary,  the  operation  proposed  would  not 
be  expensive. 

2.  The   prostrate    trilithon    No.   2   fell   outwards,    and   the 
three  stones  composing  it  lie  evenly — two  fairly   prone  upon 
the   soil,    very  nearly  in  their  proper  relative   positions ;    the 
side  stones  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  cap-stone  across  them 
at  a  few  inches  from  their  ends.     These  three  stones  are  of 
great  magnitude,  their  dimensions  being  as  follows,  according 
to  Sir  H.  James  : — 
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Length.  Breadth,  Thickness. 

Ft.    in.  Ft.    in.  Ft.     in. 

Side  stones — one  is    .         .     20     0      .      8     0  , 

the  other       .     21     0      .      66  about  2     6 

Cap-stone          .         .         .150.      36  ,,30 

They  are,  apparently,  uninjured,  and  are  likely  to  remain  so. 

Whether  it  be  desirable  to  replace  this  trilithon  in  its  erect 
position  or  no  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  not  pressing  for 
solution.  Mechanically,  such  replacement  is  quite  possible, 
though  the  operation  would  be  expensive.  It  should  also  be 
mentioned  that  the  side  stones  have,  in  falling,  jumped  slightly 
from  their  beds,  so  that,  in  replacing  them,  reference  must  be 
had  to  the  corresponding  side-stones  of  the  opposite  trilithon, 
which  are  still  erect. 

3.  Trilithon  No.  3  is  said  to  have  been  undermined,  and 
reduced  to  its  present  state,  above  two  centuries  ago.  The  side- 
stones  are  enormous,  their  dimensions  being  nearly  as  follows, 
according  to  Sir  H.  James : — 

Length.  Breadth.  Thickness. 

Ft.    in.  Ft.    in.  Ft.    in. 

22     5       .        .76.         .40 

The  southern  side-stone  fell  inwards,  and  now  lies  in  two 
fragments  athwart  the  altar-stone,  as  does  also  the  cap-stone, 
with  its  under  side  upwards,  showing  the  two  mortises.  The 
northern  side-stone  (the  tenon  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  prominent 
feature),  inclines  inwards,  so  that  it  overhangs  its  base  about 
10  feet.  As  its  hold  upon  the  necessarily  heaved-up  ground  is 
not  above  3  feet,  this  stone  would  probably  have  fallen,  but  that 
it  was  arrested  by  the  top  of  an  upright  stone  or  needle,  about 
9  feet  8  inches  high,  and  2  feet  5  inches  in  thickness  at  the  base, 
which  itself  inclines  nearly  2  feet  6  inches.  Unfortunately,  the 
support  thus  given  places  the  smaller  stone  at  a  very  great 
mechanical  disadvantage,  so  that  any  movement  of  the  supported 
would  certainly  snap  short  the  supporting  stone,  and  both  would 
fall ;  and  this  might  happen  any  day.  Unfortunately,  also,  this 
northern  side-stone,  though  but  a  part  of  a  great  trilithon,  is  a 
particularly  large  stone,  and  stands  in  a  very  prominent  position, 
so  that  its  fall  would  materially  injure  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  group. 

So  far  we  all  agree  ;  but,  on  the  question  whether  this  great 
stone  should  be  let  alone,  or  supported  in  its  present  inclination, 
or  re-erected  and  prevented  from  re-inclination,  we  are  unable 
to  agree. 
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To  this,  our  common  Keport,  are  annexed,  by  four  of  our 
number,  their  separate  suggestions  for  action  in  this  matter. 

H.  S.  MlLMAN. 

GEO.  T.  CLARK. 

J.  T.  MlOKLETHWAITE. 

W.  C.  LUKIS. 
Thursday,  21st  July,  1881. 


It  seems  very  desirable  that  the  stone  should  be  set  up, 
and  its  position,  as  far  as  possible,  secured,  and  that  without 
loss  of  time.  It  is,  also,  further  to  be  mentioned  that  on  its 
back  or  upper  surface  is  seen  an  incipient  crack,  which,  in  the 
present  position  of  the  stone,  has  a  tendency  to  extend,  but 
which,  if  the  stone  were  in  a  vertical  position,  would  be  of  less 
importance. 

As  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  probably  the  simplest  and 
most  effectual  would  be  to  apply  a  couple  of  powerful  screw- 
jacks,  or  an  hydraulic  press,  against  the  under  side  of  the  stone. 
While  doing  this,  the  stone  should  be  guarded  with  one  or  two 
baulks  of  timber  to  distribute  the  pressure,  and  prevent  any 
strain  upon  the  crack.  In  this  way  the  stone  could  be  brought 
back  nearly  into  its  original  position  with  but  little  difficulty. 
Further,  should  it  be  thought  desirable  to  replace  the  stone 
precisely  on  its  former  ground,  the  same  power  applied  to  its  base 
would  probably  effect  this  end. 

Once  set  up,  great  care  would  be  required  to  retain  the  stone 
in  a  vertical  position,  upon  a  bed  one  side  of  which  has  been 
crushed.  Probably  the  most  feasible  plan  would  be  to  provide 
three  granite*  posts — 2  feet  square  by  3  feet  in  length — and  to 
fix  these  in  the  ground  along  the  inner  face  of  the  stone,  so  that 
their  tops  should  just  be  covered  by  the  soil  ;  and  in  fixing  them 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  faces  of  each  post  be  applied 
closely  to  the  face  of  the  stone.  Also  in  fixing  them  care  should 
be  taken  not  unnecessarily  to  disturb  the  ground. 

This  is  the  only  operation  of  any  importance  that  seems  abso- 
lutely and  immediately  necessary.  It  would  be  well  if  observa- 
tions were  taken,  and  lines  marked  upon  each  of  the  larger 
more  or  less  inclined  stones,  so  that  from  year  to  year  their 
inclination  could  be  noted  with  accuracy.  This  would  probably 
be  best  undertaken  by  the  Ordnance  Department.  The  cost 
would  be  nothing,  and  the  knowledge  obtained  would  be  very 
important  as  to  the  condition  of  the  monument. 

There  are  several  of  the  larger  stones  more  or  less  inclined 
and  liable  to  be  affected  by  a  wet  season  or  by  the  burrowing  of 
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rabbits,  especially  two  or  three  of  the  outer  circle  towards  the 
avenue,  but  they  are  scarcely  in  any  immediate  danger  of 
falling. 

Objection  has  been  taken  to  any  kind  of  repair  or  restoration 
of  megalithic  monuments  in  general,  which  it  is  thought  should 
be  left  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  now  found,  as  otherwise 
cromlechs  will  be  replaced  upon  their  supports,  cists  amended, 
and  restorations  effected  which  will  quite  alter  the  character  and 
diminish  the  value  of  these  monuments.  This  objection  however 
seems  scarcely  to  apply  to  the  replacing  an  inclined  stone  in  its 
vertical  position,  and  so  preventing  its  fall  and  possible  fracture. 
This,  which  is  the  extent  of  the  above  recommendations,  is 
surely  of  a  strictly  conservative  character,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  means  will  be  found,  either  by  the  Government,  or  by 
private  subscription,  applied  through  the  Government  officers  of 
Ordnance,  to  preserve  Stonehenge  from  any  other  changes  than 
those  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be  avoided. 

GEO.  T.  CLARK. 


It  is  most  desirable  that  something  should  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  fall  of  the  inclined  stone,  and  the  injury  both  to  itself 
and  its  neighbour  which  would  certainly  accompany  it.  But 
whatever  is  done  should  be  such  as  will  preserve  the  monument 
in  its  present  condition  and  not  in  any  way  attempt  to  "  restore  " 
it  to  what  it  may  once  have  been.  A  "  restoration  "  may  be 
perfectly  accurate,  but  the  carrying  ot  it  out  must  necessarily 
destroy  the  evidence  upon  which  it  is  based,  and,  further,  any 
such  work  upon  so  important  a  monument  as  Stonehenge  is 
likely  to  become  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  to  lead  to  the  mani- 
pulation of  other  pre-historic  remains,  which  must  result  in  great 
injury  to  them.  The  stone  in  question  might  be  made  perfectly 
secure  in  its  present  leaning  position,  and  the  weight  taken  off 
from  the  head  of  the  smaller  stone  by  turning  a  strong  arch  of 
brick  in  cement  as  a  flying  buttress  from  a  firm  foundation  in 
the  chalk  to  the  face  of  the  great  stone.  And  this  I  suggest 
should  be  done.  I  cannot  see  any  force  in  the  objection  that 
such  a  buttress  would  be  an  incongruous  interpolation.  Admit- 
ting that  it  is  so,  I  contend  that  its  very  incongruousness  would 
be  an  advantage  in  that  it  would  proclaim  the  thing  to  be  no 
more  than  a  modern  prop  put  in  to  prevent  the  ancient  monu- 
ment deteriorating  further  than  it  already  has  done. 

J.  T.  MlCKLETHWAITE. 
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I  am  of  opinion  that  the  present  position  of  the  leaning 
stone  of  the  once  chief  trilithon  calls  for  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  this  remark- 
able monument.  After  a  daily  inspection,  continued  for  a  fort- 
night, my  first  impression  with  regard  to  this  stone  has  been 
greatly  strengthened.  To  it,  however,  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  not  directed  by  the  Council. 

I  will,  therefore,  first  briefly  state  the  result  of  actual  mea- 
surements, and  then  offer  a  suggestion  for  its  security. 

The  stone  has  been  drawn  inwards  by  the  combined  action  of 
its  companion  pillar  and  their  impost  when  falling,  and  its  top 
now  overhangs  the  base  to  the  extent  of  ten  feet.  Its  length, 
following  the  line  of  its  slope,  is  22  feet  6  inches,  and  its  per- 
pendicular height,  from  a  horizontal  line  drawn  from  its  base,  is 
at  this  time  19  feet  5  inches.  The  hold  which  it  has  in  the 
ground  can  be  but  very  slight.  The  only  apparent  support 
which  it  has  is  the  feeble  one  of  a  small  pyramidal  stone  of 
syenite,  9  feet  8  inches  high,  against  which  its  north  side  leans, 
and  which  it  has  displaced  and  thrust  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
The  great  pillar  cannot  be  said  to  be  stable,  and  as  it  is  moving 
two  results  must  sooner  or  later  occur,  viz.,  the  fall  and  destruc- 
tion of  this  stone,  and  the  snapping  asunder  of  the  small  pillar 
against  which  it  leans.  Both  these  results  would  be  most  de- 
plorable. To  screwjack  the  stone  into  an  upright  position  would 
certainly  save  both  stones  from  destruction,  but  by  this  simple 
operation  the  great  stone  would  be  made  to  occupy  a  new  posi- 
tion, which  I  will  explain  presently ;  for  which  reason  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  of  the  Committee  it  undesirable. 

The  flying  buttress  of  brick,  suggested  by  another  member  of 
the  Committee,  does  not  commend  itself  to  me. 

Objectionable  *  restoration '  is  the  giving  an  entirely  new 
character  to  an  old  building  by  the  removal  or  alteration  of 
ancient  features,  but  in  this  case  no  such  act  is  recommended. 
The  leaning  position  of  the  stone  is  altogether  modern,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  caused  by  an  unscientific  exploration  in  1620. 
To  re-erect  and  secure  it  should  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a 
sacred  duty. 

The  brick  buttress  would,  no  doubt,  tell  its  own  tale,  but  it 
would  greatly  disfigure  the  monument,  and  be  the  greater  of 
two  evils,  supposing  that  the  placing  of  the  stone  in  an  upright 
position  be  an  evil  at  all,  which  is  not  my  opinion. 

I  am  therefore  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  re-erection,  but  into 
the  engineering  operation  I  will  not  enter,  further  than  to  point 
out  a  fatal  objection  to  the  screw-jack  scheme. 

When  a  stone,  which  has  been  inserted  in  the  ground,  declines 
from  its  original  position,  it  always  shifts  its  base,  consequently 
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if  it  be  pushed  back  it  will  be  pushed  into  a  new  position.  To 
avoid  this  error  the  stone  must  be  lifted  and  dropped  into  its 
original  place,  and  this  operation  would  necessitate  expensive 
machinery. 

It  is  also  my  opinion  that  the  re-erection  of  the  trilithon 
which  fell  in  1797  is  desirable,  because  the  exact  position  of 
the  stones  may  be  accurately  ascertained,  and  its  fall  is  more 
recent  than  that  of  the  other.  Its  replacement  would  add  very 
considerably  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  monument. 

I  own  to  no  feeling  of  alarm  on  the  score  of  a  precedent  for 
the  unwise  and  unjustifiable  re-erection  of  the  stones  of  other 
prehistoric  monuments,  which  have  been  displaced  from  posi- 
tions to  us  unknown. 

I  do  not  consider  the  three  stones  of  the  outer  circle  to 
which  our  attention  was  directed  to  be,  at  this  moment,  in 
immediate  danger  of  falling ;  but  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  way  in  which  the  pillars  in  their  movement  have  displaced 
the  lintel,  by  which  one  of  the  mortises  has  been  completely 
raised  clear  of  its  tenon,  and  the  lintel  made  to  bear  at  one  point 
alone  upon  the  uplifted  edge  of  the  pillar,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  only  requires  a  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake  to  bring  the 
whole  to  the  ground,  or  time  to  effect  the  same  result.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  pillars  are  very  bulky,  and  Diagram  3, 
which  represents  them  as  seen  from  one  end,  will  convey  to  the 
Council  an  idea  of  their  forms  and  inclinations. 

W.  C.  LUKIS. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  Thursday,  21st  July, 
1881,  for  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  I  was  asked 
for  my  separate  opinion,  which  I  then  gave,  and  now  beg  to 
offer,  with  some  addition,  in  writing. 

I  cannot  advise  the  re-erection  of  any  part  of  Stonehenge. 

If  it  be  decided  to  arrest  the  inclination  of  the  great  central 
stone,  the  question  will  arise — to  what  point  of  the  stone  shall 
the  arresting  force  be  applied  ?  . 

I  would  submit  to  a  competent  engineer,  that  a  sufficient 
weight  should  be  laid  upon  the  up-heaved  root  of  the  stone. 

If  this  plan  be  mechanically  right,  it  may  be  put  in  practice 
at  a  moderate  expense  and  without  injury  to  the  appearance  of 
the  monument." 

H.  S.  MILMAN. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  this  Report  considerable  discussion 
ensued  on  the  subject,  in  which  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  Mr. 
Milman,  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  Mr.  Winkley,  Mr.  Hardwick,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield  took  part.  Although  no  definite  Kesolu- 
tion  was  proposed,  the  balance  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  in  favour 
of  not  attempting  to  replace  any  of  the  inclining  stones  in  an  eree  , 
position.  To  prevent  further  mischief  the  suggestion  which 
seemed  to  meet  with  most  general  acceptance  was  that  of  Mr. 
Hardwick  and  Mr.  A.  Blomtield,  viz. :  to  lay  a  mass  of  concrete 
round  the  base  of  the  falling  stone. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Committee  for 
their  joint  and  several  Reports. 


Thursday,  December  1st,  1881. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  American  Philosophical  Society: — 

1.  Transactions.    Vol.  XT.— New  Series.     Part  III.    Article  VII.    On  the 
Contents  of  a  Rock  Retreat  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania.     By  S.  S.  Hal- 
deman.    4  to.    Philadelphia,  1881.  t 

2.  Proceedings.      Vol.  xix.      Nos.    107    and   108.      8vo.      Philadelphia, 
1880—81. 

From  the  Essex  Institute : — 

1.  Historical  Collections.    Vol.  xvii.    Svo.     Salem,  Mass.  1880. 

2.  Bulletin.    Vol.  xii.     1880.    8vo.  Salem,  Mass.  1881. 

3.  Visitors'  Guide  to  Salem.     12mo.     Salem,  Mass.  1880. 

From  the  Author: — Head-Dresses  exhibited  on  Ancient  Coins.      By  Henry 
Phillips,  Jr.    4to.    Philadelphia,  1881." 

From  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.  Esq. :— The  Librarian.    Vol.  i.     Nos.  1—22,  and  vol. 
ii.    Nos.  1—25.    8vo.    Philadelphia,  1878—9. 

From  H.M.  Punjab  Government: — 

1.  A  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  used  by  Criminal  Tribes  in  the 
Punjab.     Compiled  by  Muhammad  Abdul  Ghafur.     Svo.    Lahore,  1879. 

2.  Appendix.    A  Detailed  Analysis  of  Abdul  Ghafur's  Dictionary  of  the 
Terms  used  by  Criminal  Tribes  in  the  Panjab.    By  G.  W.  Leitner,  LL.D. 
Folio.    Lahore,  1880. 

3.  A  Sketch  of  the  Changars  and  of  their  Dialect.     By  G.  W.  Leitner, 
LL.D.    Folio.    Lahore,  1880. 

4.  Glossary  of  the  Multani  Language  compared  with  Punjabi  and  Sindhi. 
[By  E.  O'Brien.]     8vo.    Lahore,  1881. 

From  the  Author,  Samuel  A.  Green,  Esq.,  M.D.:— 

1.  The    Early   Records    of    Groton,    Massachusetts.      1662—1707.      Svo. 
Groton,  1880. 
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2.  A  Centennial  Address  delivered  in  the  Sanders  Theatre,  at  Cambridge, 
June  7, 1881,  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.    8vo.    Groton,  1881. 

3.  The  Same.     [A  second  edition  in  which  some  changes  have  been  made.] 
870.    Boston,  1881. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society: — Proceedings.  Vol.  xviii.  1880 — 
1881.  Published  at  the  Charge  of  the  Peabody  Fund.  8vo.  Boston,  1881. 

~  rom  the  New-England  Historic  Genealogical  Society: — Keport  of  its  Heraldic 
Committee  on  the  question,  was  John  Leverett  a  Knight  ?  [Reprint  from 
the  New-England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  for  July  and 
October,  1881.]  8vo.  Boston,  1881. 

From  the  Author: — Centennial  Oration  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  19th  October, 

1881.    By  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  LL.D.    8vo.    Boston,  1881. 
From  the  Editor,  R.  S.  Boddington,  Esq. : — 

1.  Pedigree  of  the  Family  of  Townsend,  with  Wills  and  Notes  relating  to 
the  Family.    Privately  printed.    4to.    London,  1881. 

2.  Pedigree  of  Onslow.     [With  MS.  Additions.]     4to. 

From  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker,  M.  A. : — Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries.  Part  xii. 
October.  [Completing  vol.  i.]  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  National  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  France: — Memoires.  [With 
Bulletin,  1879.]  Tome  xl.  (Quatrieme  Serie,  tome  xme.)  8vo.  Paris, 
1879. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  Morinie : — 

1.  Memoires.    Tome  xvi.     (1879 — 1881.)    Seconde  Partie.    8vo.    Saint- 
Omer  and  Paris,  1881. 

2.  Bulletin  Historique.     Trentieme  Annee.     Nouvelle   Serie.     117e   Liv- 
raison.    Janvier,  Fevrier  &  Mars.     8vo.     Saint- Omer,  1881. 

From  the  Committee  for  the  Excavations  of  the  Roman  Villa,  Morton,  I.  of  W. : 
— A  Description  of  the  Remains  of  Roman  Buildings  at  Morton,  near 
Brading,  Isle  of  Wight,  by  John  E.  Price,  F.S.A.  and  F.  G.  Hilton  Price, 
F.G.S.  4to.  London,  1881. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Council  was  laid  before  the 
meeting.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West- 
minster and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Body  of  West- 
minster School,  respectively  : 

"  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 
"  Burlington  House, 

"  November  25th,  1881. 

"  SIR, — It  having  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  in  that  behalf,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster  have  no  option  left  them  but  to  surrender  to  the 
Governing  Body  of  Westminster  School  the  house  known  as  Ash- 
burnham  House,  but  that,  the  said  Act  notwithstanding,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  said  Governing  Body  to  enter  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  to  exchange  Ashburnham 
House — after  it  has  been  thus  surrendered  in  compliance  with  the 
said  Act — for  other  lands,  if  such  can  be  found,  the  Council 
of  this  Society  ventures  to  express  an  earnest  hope  that  such  an 

VOL.  IX.  B 
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exchange 
valuable  i 
preserved. 


exchange  may  be  effected,  so  that  Ashburnham  House  and  the 
valuable  remains  connected  with,  and  adjacent  to  it,  may  be 


"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  C.  KNIGHT  WATSON, 

"  Secretary." 

THE  CORPORATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON,  through  Sir  J. 
B.  Monckton,  F.S.A.,  Town  Clerk,  exhibited  and  presented  a 
bronze  Medal  commemorative  of  the  visit  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Hellenes  to  the  City.  Diameter,  3  inches. 

Obverse.    Profile  portrait,  head  and   neck,  turned   towards 

the  left.      GEORGE    1ST   KING   OF  THE   HELLENES.      G.  G.  Adams, 
Sc: 

Reverse.  Background,  London  and  Athens.  In  front,  three 
full  length  female  figures,  Britannia,  City  of  London,  and  King- 
dom of  Greece.  G.  G.  Adams,  D.F.  Underneath,  JUNE  16, 
1880. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT,  South  Kensington, 
exhibited  and  presented  a  Photograph  of  the  Coventry  Tapestry, 
and  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  same  photograph  coloured. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  exhibited  some  Brasses  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  executed,  and  had  presented  to  Winchester 
College,  to  replace  some  old  brasses  now  lost  or  destroyed. 

H.  S.  ASHBEE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented  a  Carved 
Stone  from  India  which  had  been  given  him  by  the  Jain  Priest, 
or  Guru,  at  Sravanbelgola  (a  town  in  the  district  of  Hassan  and 
the  province  of  Mysore,  India,  lying  in  13°  north  latitude  and 
76°  8'  east  longitude),  and  of  which  he  furnished  the  following 
account : — 

"  The  back  of  the  stone  is  bevelled  off,  apparently  to  facilitate 
its  insertion  into  a  wall.  The  face  is  a  sunken  panel,  around 
which  is  a  heavy  raised  border  or  frame,  of  which  the  outer 
measurement  is  11  inches  square  and  the  inner  measurement 
9  inches  square.  From  each  side  of  the  frame  project  four  orna- 
ments, forming,  as  it  were,  a  cross  15£  by  15£  inches  ;  at  the 
two  upper  corners,  inside  the  border,  are  two  circular  flowers, 
which  I  take  to  be  meant  for  lotuses,  a  sacred  emblem  alike  with 
Hindoos,  Buddhists,  and  Jains.  The  interior  of  the  panel  re- 
presents an  elephant  in  motion,  apparently  picking  up  a  flower 
or  other  object  with  its  trunk  ;  it  is  very  spirited  in  design,  and 
richly  caparisoned ;  its  legs  and  tusks  are  ornamented  with 
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bangles,  its  forehead  is  surmounted  by  an  elaborate  trapping, 
six  chains  are  suspended  round  its  neck,  a  thick  rope-like  girth 
is  passed  round  its  body,  and  upon  the  haunch  of  its  near  hind 
leg  hang  three  tassels,  two  of  which  are  identical  in  length  and 
form,  while  the  third  is  much  shorter  and  smaller.  There  is  no 
houdah,  but  the  animal  carries  two  figures,  the  former  of  which, 
astride  on  the  neck,  is  evidently  the  driver,  as  he  holds  with  both 
hands  the  hook  invariably  used  to  guide  elephants  in  India  ; 
the  hinder  figure  I  suppose  to  be  a  rajah,  or  person  of  distinc- 
tion, his  legs  are  curled  up  under  him  in  a  state  of  repose,  and 
he  wears  a  high  conical  headdress,  not  unlike  the  pope's  tiara, 
peculiar  to  men  of  high  rank.  The  date  of  the  stone  is  probably 
the  twelfth  century." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  December  8th,  1881. 
AUGUSTUS  W.  FKANKS,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  James  Greenstreet,  Esq. : — Reference  List  of  the  Rolls  of  Arms,  and  other 
Early  Authorities  for  ancient  coat  armour.  Compiled  by  James  Greenstreet 
and  Charles  Russell.  8vo.  (Reprint.) 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  iii.  No.  12.  New 
Monthly  Series.  December.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Public  Free  Libraries  Committee,  Manchester  : — Twenty-Ninth  Annual 
Report  to  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Manchester.  1880—81.  8vo.  Man- 
chester, 1881. 

From  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association : — The 
Journal.  Part  xxvi.  Vol.  7.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — Observations  on  cup-shaped  and  other  Lapidarian  Sculp- 
tures in  the  Old  World  and  in  America.  By  Charles  Rau.  [From  "  Con- 
tributions to  North  American  Ethnology."  Vol.  v.]  4to.  Washington, 
1881. 

From  the  Author  : — On  Portions  of  a  Cranium  and  a  Jaw  in  the  slab  containing 
the  fossil  remains  of  the  Archteopteryx.  By  John  Evans,  D.C.L.,  LLJD., 
F.R.S.  Reprinted  from  the  "  Natural  History  Review,"  July,  1865.  8vo. 
London,  1881. 

From  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  : — Proceedings.  November,  1880,  to 
June,  1881.  Vol.  iii.  Eleventh  Session.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — Chapters  in  the  History  of  Old  S.  Paul's.  By  W.  Sparrow 
Simpson,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

The  Rev.  F.  E.  "WARREN,  B.D.,  exhibited  some  photographs 
of  the  Leofric  Missal,  one  of  the  MS.  treasures  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  read  the  following  Paper  with  reference  chiefly  to 
the  Kalendar,  and  to  certain  of  its  manumissions  : — 

B  2 
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u  The  Leofric  Missal,  some  pages  of  which  are  exhibited 
to-night,  and  which  is  to  be  treated  of  in  the  remarks  which  you 
kindly  permit  me  to  make  to  your  Society,  is  the  earliest  com- 
plete service  book  of  the  English  Church,  and  was  used  at  the 
altar  of  Exeter  Cathedral  before  the  Conquest. 

The  MS.  consists  of  three  main  parts,  making  up  together  a 
stout  quarto  volume,  of  nearly  four  hundred  leaves,  about  8  by 
6  inches. 

(i.)  A  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  written,  I  believe,  in  Lotha- 
ringia,  early  in  the  tenth  century,  and  probably  brought  over  to 
England  by  Leofric,  when  he  accompanied  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor to  England  in  1042. 

(ii.)  A  Kalendar,  written,  apparently,  at  Glastonbury,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  tenth  century. 

(iii.)  A  large  quantity  of  material,  mainly  liturgical,  but 
partly  historical,  and  partly  miscellaneous,  written  partly  before, 
partly  during  the  episcopate  of  Leofric,  and  added  by  him  to 
the  Sacramentary  and  Kalendar. 

Leofric  sat  as  Bishop  of  Crediton  from  1046 — 1050.  In  the 
latter  year  he  transferred  the  see  to  Exeter,  and  is  known  as 
Bishop  of  Exeter  from  1050—1072. 

The  Leofric  Missal  remained  the  property  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Exeter  till  1602,  when,  through  the  influence  of 
their  fellow-countyman,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  then  engaged  in 
founding  the  library  which  bears  his  name,  it  was  presented 
along  with  eighty  other  MSS.  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  A 
list  of  these  MSS.  is  written  in  the  <  Registrum  Benefactorum ' 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  where  this  missal  is  entered  simply  as 
i  Missale  Antiquissimum.'  It  will  not  surely  be  thought  uncom- 
plimentary or  illnatured  to  express  a  regret  that  both  Bishop 
Leofric's  Missals  were  not  given  to  the  Bodleian  Library  in 
1602:  for  its  companion  volume,  the  other  of  the  two  "  f ulle 
moesse  bee,"  mentioned  in  an  extant  contemporary  list  of 
Leofric's  gifts  to  Exeter  Cathedral,  is  temporarily,  if  not  irrevo- 
cably, lost. 

The  Kalendar  prefixed  to  the  Leofric  Missal,  and  extending 
with  its  Paschal  Tables,  &c.,  over  twenty-two  leaves  of  vellum 
(f.  38a  to  60a),  is  distinct  in  the  date  and  character  of  its  hand- 
writing from  the  rest  of  the  volume.  It  must  have  been  written 
in  or  shortly  after  the  year  969,  as  the  Paschal  Tables  range 
from  that  year  up  to  1006,  comprising  the  fifty-second  and 
fifty-third  of  the  Dionysian  cycles  of  nineteen  years,  acquaint- 
ance with  which  was  popularised  in  England  by  writings 
assigned  to  the  Venerable  Bede.*  One  or  more  of  these  cycles 

*  Inter  opera  dubia,  Migne,  Bibl.  Patr.  Lat.  ^c.  843. 
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was  often  prefixed  or  appended  to  a  kalendar.  There  is  no  cer- 
tain ground  for  assigning  the  date  of  the  writing  to  the  very 
first  year,  but  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  assigning  it  to 
one  of  the  years,  and  probably  one  of  the  earlier  years,  in  the 
first  cycle. " 

The  Paschal  cycles  are  followed  by  another  and  a  less  usual 
Table,  giving  the  number  of  weeks  and  days  which  elapsed 
between  Christmas  Day  and  Ash  Wednesday,  from  the  year  979 
to  1011. 

The  month  of  August  has  been  selected  to  be  photographed  as 
a  specimen  of  the  Kalendar  itself.  At  the  top  of  the  page  there 
is  a  line  of  text  in  faded  blue  ink,  referring  to  the  sign  of  the 
Zodiac.  It  runs, 

'  Augustum  mensem  Leo  fervidus  igne  perurit.' 

Immediately  beneath  it  is  a  red  line,  recording  the  number  of 
days  of  the  month  and  of  the  moon. 

'  Augustus  habet  dies  xxxi,  lima  xxviiij.' 

There  is  a  similar  red  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  record- 
ing the  division  of  the  twenty-four  hours  into  day  and  night. 

1  Nox  horas  x  dies  xiiii.' 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page  there  are  nine  perpendicular 
columns  of  letters  or  numbers  between  parallel  lines,  finely  ruled 
with  a  hard  point. 

The  first  column  contains  the  golden  number. 

The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  columns  contain  letters 
variously  numbered  and  arranged. 

The  second  column  contains  fourteen  letters  to  0  inclusive, 
with  one  line  intervening. 

The  third  column  contains  ten  letters  to  K  inclusive,  with  two 
lines  intervening. 

The  fourth  column  contains  five  vowels,  with  two  lines  inter- 
vening. 

The  fifth  column  contains  twenty  letters  to  V  inclusive,  with 
no  lines  intervening. 

These  letters,  technically  entitled  6  vocationes '  (Cott.  Jul.  A., 
f.  3 a),  have  reference  to  the  various  tables  which  follow  the 
Kalendar. 

The  sixth  column  gives  the  seven  Dominical  letters. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  columns  give  the  day  and  month, 
according  to  the  Roman  calculation. 

The  ninth  column  contains  the  capital  letters  F  and  S,  which 
are  prefixed  by  way  of  distinction  to  certain  festivals.  F,  which 
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probably  stands  for  <  Festum,'  or  for  Dies  <  Feriatus,'*  is  pre- 
fixed to  four  festivals  in  August,  which  are  also  distinguished  by 
being  written  in  small  rustic  capitals. 

vii.  Id.  Aug.    Aug.  10.  St.  Laurence, 
xviii.  Kal.  Sep.      „     15.  The  Assumption  of  St.  Mary, 
viii.     „       ,,         „     25.  St.  Bartholomew, 
iv.     „       „         „     29.  The  Decollation  of  St.  John. 

S  is  prefixed  to  thirteen  minor  festivals.  Neither  the  prin- 
ciple of  selection  nor  the  meaning  of  the  prefixed  letter  are  very 
obvious.  Such  distinctions  as  simple  and  semi-duplex  do  not 
seem  to  have  existed  in  the  tenth  century. 

The  sign  of  the  zodiac  is  marked  on  Aug.  1 6  (xv.  Kal.  Sept.) 

4  Sol  in  Virginem.' 

The  commencement  of  autumn  is  marked  twice  over,  viz. 
on  Aug.  7th,  and  again  on  Aug.  23. 

Four  additions  have  been  made  to  the  original  Kalendar  in 
later  handwritings,  viz. : — 

Aug.  1  (Kal.  Aug.)     Ad  vincula  S.  Petri. 

Aug.  4  (ii.  Non.  Aug.)     See  Afre  Martyris. 

Aug.  25  (viii.  Kal.  Sept.)     Et  Sci  .  .  .  (?Audoeni). 

Aug.  29  (iv.  Kal.  Sept.)     Obitus  ^Elfwini  Episcopi. 

There  are  three  entries  of  a  local  character  on  this  page. 
They  are  of  considerable  importance,  as  indicating  the  locality  in 
which  the  MS.  was  written,  viz. : — 

(I.)  Aug.  24  (ix.  Kal.  Sept.)     Sci  Patricii  Senioris. 

This  is  not  the  great  St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of  Ireland,  whose 
commemoration  always  occurs,  as  it  does  in  this  Kalendar,  on 
March  17,  but  a  less-known  namesake,  who  is  sometimes,  as 
here,  called  St.  Patrick  Senior  ;  sometimes — as  in  the  Arras 
MS.  Life  of  St.  Dunstan — St.  Patrick  Junior,  f  He  was,  tra- 
ditionally, the  first  Abbot  of  Glastonbury. 

.(2.)  Aug.  29  (iv.  Kal.  Sept.)     Obitus  ^Elfwini  Episcopi. 

This  entry  is  certainly  '  secunda  manu,'  and  not  part  of  the 
original  Kalendar,  but  it  is  a  very  early  entry,  '  manu  paullo 
recentiori.'  ^Elfwin,  who  died  in  998,  was  Bishop  of  Wells, 
within  which  diocese  Glastonbury  was  then,  as  now,  situated. 

(3.)  Aug.  31  (ii.  Kal.  Sept.)  In  Glaestonia  Sci  Aidani 
Episcopi. 

St.  Aidan  was  the  Celtic  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  off  the  coast 
of  Northumberland,  and  died  in  651.  But  his  name  is  here 

*  The  Festivals  of  SS.  Gregory  and  Augustine  were  ordered  to  be  kept  as 
'dies  feriati'  ab  ecclesiasticis  et  monasterialibus  by  the  17th  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Clovesho.  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils,  &c.  iii.  368. 

f  Memorials  of  S.  Dunstan  (Kolls  Series),  p.  10.  See  Introduction,  p.  Ixxviij. 
n,  3, 
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connected  with  Grlastonbury,  in  the  south  of  England.  Now, 
William  of  Malmesbury,  writing  of  the  antiquities  of  Grlaston- 
bury early  in  the  twelfth  century,  tells  his  readers  that  in  the 
year  754,  Tica,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  brought  the  relics  of 
St.  Aidan,  and  of  a  great  many  other  saints,  from  the  north  of 
England  to  his  southern  monastery,  to  preserve  them  from 
spoliation  by  the  Danes.*  This  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a 
somewhat  incredible  story.  But  here  we  have  a  tenth  century 
corroboration  of  at  least  a  part  of  it. 

These  entries  all  point  to  the  monastery  of  Glastonbury,  in 
the  diocese  of  Wells,  as  the  place  where  the  Kalendar  of  the 
Leofric  Missal  was  written. 

None  of  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  the  Leofric  Missal  are 
more  interesting  than  the  entries  of  manumissions  of  slaves 
which  occur  on  five  different  pages  of  the  volume  (ff.  1  ab. ; 
8  ab. ;  377  b.)  Some  of  them  have  been  published  more  than 
once,  the  most  accessible  and  correct  text  being  given  in  Haddan 
and  Stubbs'  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents,  i.  688-690. 
Others,  of  which  a  photograph  is  now  exhibited,  have  been 
printed  but  once,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Davidson,  by  way  of  Appendix 
to  a  Paper  on  Anglo-Saxon  Boundaries,  in  vol.  viii.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  &c.,  1876,  p.  417.  The  text — which,  it  will 
be  seen,  contains  some  additions  to  as  well  as  variations  from 
Mr.  Davidson's  readings — runs  as  follows : — 

*  freode  huna  ast  ocmund  tune  on  mides  sumeres  messe 
euen  for  ]?on  7  for  )?a  *  *  on  feower  wegas  on  brunes 

gewitnesse  messe  preostes  7  an  ealra  }>aera  preosta. 

f  Birhtric  freode   hroda  aet  curi  tune  on  sum     *  ofer 

pentecostenes  messe  daig  on    *     ]?     *  preosta 

ealra  ];ara  hyred  preosta  7  on     *     preostes. 

f  pys  sint  j?ara  manna  naman  $e  man  freode  for  ordgar  set 
bradan  stane  $a  he  Ia3g  on  adle.  ty  ys  cynsie  fram  liwtune  7 
godcild  of  lamburnan  7  leofric  of  swuran  tune  dola  wines  sunu 
7  eadsige  of  cyric  forda  7  aelfgyj?  of  boc  lande  7  smala  of 
ocmund  tune  7  wifman  of  brada  stane  7  byrhflaed  of  tref  meu 
tune  7  aelflaed  of  clymes  tune  on  wynstanes  ge  wytnysse  maesse 
preostes  7  on  wulfsies  aet  lamburnan  7  on  eallra  ]?ara  hired 
preosta'  7  aelfgyS  of  swuran  tune  7  J?aer  his  to  ge  witnysse 
cynsie  preost  7  goda  preost  7  aelfric  preost  iSe  ]>is  ge  wryt  wrat 
jns  was  set  borslea  ge  don  for  ordgar. 

f  Eadgifu  gefreode  ^Blfgi'Se  birhsies  dohtor  hlaf  bryttan  aet 
borslea  on  feower  wegas'  on  wynstanes  gewittnesse  maesse 

*  See  Hearne,  Adami  de  Domerham,  Hist.  p.  29.  Compare  W.  of  Malmsb. 
Gesta  Pontif .  p.  198.  (Rolls  Series .) 
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preostes  7  on  goda  preostes  J  on  cynstanes  goda  suna*  7  on  afair 
birhtric  gefreode  seffaii  ast  curritune  on  brunes  gewitnesse  maesse 
preostes  J  on  wynstanes  preostes  7  and  on  ealra  J?aera  hyred 


f  Eadgyfu  gefreode  leofrune  aet  curri  tune  for  ordgar  on 
brunes  gewittnesse  messe  preostes  7  on  ealra  fsera  hyred 
preosta. 

f  Byrhtric  gefreode  ribrost  7  hwite  on  middes  wintres  msesse 
daag  set  tiwarhel  on  prudes  ge  witnysse  maesse  preost. 

f  Eadgyfu  gefreode  wulfric  on  feower  wegas  ]?rim  ucan  ser 
middan  sumera*  on  gewitnesse  byrhstanes  maasse  preostes'  7  on 
cynstanes  7  on  clerices  j>e  ]?is  gewrat. 

f  Eadgyfu  gefreode  wulfwunne  on  middes  sumeres  maesse 
dteg  on  wulfnofes  gewitnysse  maesse  preostes  7  on  ealra  faera 
hired  preosta. 

t  Eadgyfu  gefreode  aafelgyfe  wuncildes  wif  on  feower  wegas 
on  middes  sumeres  maasse  aefen  aet  brseg-  on  brunes  ge  witnisse 
maesse  preostes  7  on  wulfnoftes  maesse  preostes  7  on  eallra  J?aara 
hyred  preosta. 

There  is  an  allusion  to  an  occupation  or  office  in  the  l  hlaf 
bryttan  '  loaf  distributor,  as  a  description  of  '  Birhsie,'  in 
line  17.  Mr.  Davidson  translates  this  phrase  by  the  word 
{  steward.' 

We  have  proof  in  this  page  of  the  existence  in  Great  Britain 
of  a  custom  unevidenced  hitherto  by  any  other  Anglo-Saxon 
documents,  of  manumitting  slaves  at  places  where  four  cross 
roads  meet.  The  expression  *  on  feower  wegas,'  occurs  four 
times.  The  prevalence  of  such  a  custom  in  England  has  been 
inferred  by  Mr.  Kemble  from  its  later  use  in  England,  and  from 
its  use  among  continental  Teutonic  nations  ;  *  and  this  extract 
from  the  Leofric  Missal  proves  the  correctness  of  his  inference. 
Publicity  was  secured  f  and  freedom  was  symbolised  by  the 
choice  of  such  a  locality,  and  the  manumission  was  entered,  in 
the  same  way  as  manumissions  made  before  a  high  altar,  in  the 
service-book  of  the  nearest  cathedral  or  important  abbey  church. 

Possibly  other  reasons  were  connected  with  the  choice  of  such 
spots.  Professor  Earle  has  suggested  to  me  that  the  *  four  cross 
roads'  was  a  spot  *  sanctified  in  Christian  days  by  the  erection 
of  the  way-side  cross,  and  therefore  selected  as  a  sacred  spot, 
next  after  the  church  itself;'  but  it  seems  unnecessary  to  find 

*  Saxons  in  England,  i.  221.    Ed.  1876. 

t  Si  qui  velit  servum  suum  liberum  facere  tradat  ei  vice-comiti  per  manum 
dextram  in  pleno  comitatu,  quietum  ilium  clamare  debet  a  jugo  servitutis  sure 
per  manumissionem,  et  ostendat  ei  liberas  vias  et  port  as,  et  tradat  illi  libera  arma 
et  gladium.  Deinde  liber  homo  efficitur.  Leg.  Guil.  Conq.  iii.  §  15.  Ancient 
Laws  and  Institutes  of  England,  1840,  p.  213. 
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a  Christian  reason  for  a  custom  which  was  probably  older  than, 
and  at  one  time  more  widespread,  than  Christianity  itself." 

The  Rev.  JOHN  BARON,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  made  the  following 
communications  to  the  Society  : — 

1.  Drawing  of  an  old  Chest,  said  to  be  of  white  cedar,  the 
property  of  Dr.  Slade  King,  of  Ilfracombe,  intended  to  hold 
wedding  trousseau,  &c.     Dimensions  of  chest :  6  feet  long,  3  feet 
high,  2  feet  6  inches  from  front  to  back.     On  the  front  were 
rude  delineations  of  a  man  and  woman,  in  Portuguese  costume 
of  about  1500,  with  the  letters  E.  C.  and  D.  C.  probably  indi- 
cating initials.     The  man  holds  a  sprig  in  his  right  hand.     On 
this  front  is  also  incised  an  inscription,  apparently  in  old  Portu- 
guese.    The  letters  are, 

O  PRAZER  DE  DS  VIVE  EL  E  SVA  MOLHERE 
SEVS  FILHOS  E  FILHAS  •  SITRA  (for  CINTRA). 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Major,  F.S.A., 
and  of  Captain  da  Fonseca  Vaz,  of  the  Portuguese  Embassy,  for  a 
translation  of  this  inscription.  The  owner  of  the  box,  a  resident 
at  Cintra — as  the  last  word  implies — records  his  prosperity  in 
the  following  words  : — a  In  or  by  the  pleasure  of  God,  he  lives 
and  his  wife,  his  sons  and  daughters."  Dr.  F.  Simoes,  of  the 
University  of  Coimbra,  assigns  to  the  box  the  date  of  King 
Manuel,  i.e.  1500  circiter.  The  sprig  may  be  intended  for  an 
olive  branch.  The  lock  is  a  massive  and  interesting  piece  of  iron- 
work. The  front  of  the  cover  is  ornamented  with  aa  incised  pat- 
tern'six  times  repeated,  with  equal  intervening  spaces,  and  the  top 
edge  of  the  chest  is  incised  with  a  double  line  of  doves  all  round. 

2.  A  manuscript  Treatise  on  Stenography. 

This  little  treatise  is  complete  and  intelligible.  I  venture 
to  assign  it  to  about  A.D.  1600,  or  a  little  later  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  the  First.  I  note  the  use  of  "  his  "  and  "  its  "  as 
concurrent  forms,  as  in  the  English  Bible  of  1611.  About  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  first  regular  alphabet  for 
stenography  was  invented  and  published  by  an  English  gentle- 
man named  Willis. 

This  name  seems  to  correspond  with  J.  Will  on  the  title  page. 
Probably  printed  copies  and  other  MSS.  may  exist.  This  MS. 
is  of  some  historical  and  philological  interest.  For  practical 
purposes  of  reporting,  &c.,  it  is  quite  superseded  by  later 
works  on  stenography  and  phonography.  It  is  bound  in  vellum 
in  a  thin  little  volume  4  inches  by  3|  inches.  The  bits  of 
parchment  used  in  the  binding  are  from  a  fine  old  MS.  of  a 
Latin  Psalter  and  contain  portions  of  Ps.  cxix. ,  according  to  the 
numbering  of  the  English  Bible,  Ps.  cxviii.,  Vulgate. 
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Dr.  BARON  also  communicated  a  Paper  on  the  Church  of 
Maningford  Bruce,  Wilts,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ab- 
stract : — 

"  The  parish  is  called  Maningford  St.  Peter  in  the  Taxation  of 
Pope  Nicholas,  A.D.  1291,  and  received  its  later  surname  of 
Bruce  from  the  family  of  Braose  or  Brewes,  who  were  lords  of 
the  manor  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  early  features  of  this  little  Romanesque  church  may  be 
ranged  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  The  ground  plan.  The  church  would  ordinarily  be  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  apse,  chancel,  and  nave. 

Dr.  Baron  suggested  that  the  Greek  names,  Bema,  Choros, 
and  Naos  would  be  more  exactly  descriptive.  The  walls  are  3 
feet  6  inches  thick,  and  there  are  no  aisles  or  buttresses. 

It  was  alleged  that  for  the  illustration  of  our  small  apsidal 
churches,  whether  Saxon  or  early  Norman  we  ought  to  look 
not  so  much  to  the  basilican  churches  of  Italy  or  the  Halls  of 
Justice,  supposed  to  be  their  origin,  as  to  Eastern  and  primitive 
churches,  which  have  indeed  an  apse  or  round  end  containing 
the  Bema,  but  are  not  generally  dromical,  that  is,  in  the  form 
of  an  extended  oblong  parallelogram.*  Basilica,  as  a  name  for 
a  church,  did  not  prevail  in  the  East,  but  in  Italy  and  some 
parts  of  the  West.f 

The  main  point  insisted  on  in  connexion  with  the  ground 
plan  was  the  remarkable  provision  for  Prothesis  and  Diaconicon 
in  Manningford  Bruce  Church  as  in  primitive  churches 
described  by  Bingham ;  J  in  the  church  of  St.  Mellon,  said  to 
be  of  the  third  century,,  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Gervais  at  Rouen, § 
and  in  the  early  Norman  church  of  Kilpeck  near  Hereford.  || 

This  arrangement  cannot  strictly  be  called  Greek,  because 
the  recesses  are  not  on  the  Bema,  but  in  what  is  apparently  the 
Choros,  but  it  registers  an  early  variation  of  the  Latin  Church 
from  the  Greek  usage  which  prevailed  generally  in  the  West 
till  some  way  on  in  the  third  century.il 

*  "  All  contemporary  writers  state  that  all  the  larger  churches  huilt  by  Con- 
stantkie  were  in  the  form  of  a  stadium  (Spooney  ffx^ari),  that  is  to  say,  oblong." 
Texier,  Byzantine  Architecture,  p.  12  ;  cf.  ibid.  pp.  64,  128,  147.  Tor  various 
forms  of  Eastern  churches,  see  also  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church,  vol.  i. 
passim. 

f  Aeirovpyt/ci7,  POJUTTOT-JJC,  33,  ty  'A9i]vaig,  1869. 

J  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl.  bk.  viii.  ch.  3,  sect.  1  and  4  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  396,  400. 
Lond.  Straker,  1843. 

§  Cotman,  pi.  liii. 

||  See  Ground  plan  in  Gent.  Mag.  1833.  Part.  i.  p.  393.  Also  Fosbroke's 
Encyclopaedia,  pp.  115, 1061.  Lond.  1840. 

«j[  See  Milman's  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  i.  ch.  1,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 
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It  was  stated  as  a  fact  obvious  upon  the  comparison  of  early 
ground  plans  that  the  triplication  of  the  apse  which  began  early 
in  the  East  as  well  as  the  West,  and  which  is  indicated  in  his- 
torical ground  plans  of  Canterbury,*  York,f  and  other  English 
churches,  arose  from  a  desire  to  do  honour  to  the  Prothesis  and 
Diaconicoii  in  subordination  to  the  Holy  Table,  or  the  High 
Altar  as  it  came  to  be  called  in  the  West.J 

2.  The  herring-bone  arrangement  of  the  flints  of  the  external 
masonry  with  very  coarse  joints.     This  was  probably  done  for 
constructional  convenience  rather  than  ornament,  and  the  plaster 
now  stripped  off  may  have  been  coeval  with  the  work. 

3.  The  height  of  the  walls  and  doors  in  proportion  to  the 
smallness  of  the  building. 

4.  The  smallness  of  the  original  round-headed  windows,  and 
the  height  at  which  they  are  placed  above  the  floor  level,  that  is 
to  say  in  what  may  be  called  the  second  stages  of  the  walls. 

Respecting  these  two  last-named  features  much  stress  was 
laid  on  a  tenth-century  drawing  of  a  church  in  Mr.  Gage's 
Paper  on  Anglo-Saxon  Ceremonial,  Archaeologia  vol.  xxv. 

5.  The  absence  of  chevron  or  other  ornament  in  the  stone- 
work. 

6.  The  space  at  the  east  end  devoid  of  window,  but  lighted 
by  a  window  on  each  side,  apparently  arranged  for  a  painting 
of  the  Majesty,  or  some  such  devotional  subject  as  the  figure  of 
the  Saviour  between  two  angels  discovered  in  the  pre-Norman 
apse   of   Swyncumbe    Church,    Oxon.  about   A.D.    1845,    and 
described    in    Napier's    Hist,    of    Ewelme    and    Swyncumbe, 
privately  printed.     The  original  apsidal  church  of  St.  Aldhelm, 
Bishopstrow,  Wilts,  had  a  similar  arrangement.  § 

7.  Three    apparently  consecration    crosses,  painted    on   the 
plaster  at  the  east  end,,  inside  the  apse.     These  are  plain  red 
crosses,  enclosed  in  quatrefoils  surrounded  by  a  double  circle. 
They  are  placed  about  7  feet  from  the  floor,  curiously  coinciding 
with  the  height  mentioned  in  Mr.  Smirke's  letter  appended  to 
Mr.  Gage's  Paper,  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxv. 

8.  Some  slight  remains  of  a  painting  over  the  north  door, 
hopelessly  defaced,  but  apparently  similar  in  style  to  pictures  in 
the  Utrecht  Psalter. 

From  these  features  as  an  aggregate  it  was  conjectured  that 
the  church  was  of  the  tenth  century,  about  the  time  of  St.  Odo, 
the  Dane,  who  became  Bishop  of  Wiltshire  A.D.  926,  having 

*  Architect.  Hist,  of  Cant.  Cath.  Willis,  p.  39.    London,  Longman,  1845. 

f  See  five  historical  block  plans  of  York  Cathedral,  Proceedings  of  Archaeo- 
logical Institute.  York  volume.  Lond.  1848. 

J  Compare  Bingham  as  above  ;  and  ground  plan  of  Mosque  Eski  Djouma, 
Ancient  Assembly.  Texier,  pi.  xlii.  and  p.  147. 

§  See  the  Ground  plan,  Hoare's  Wilts,  Hundred  of  Warminster,  p.  74. 
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his  See  at  Ramsbury,  12   miles  from   Manningford,   who  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  942  and  died  959.* 

He  was  an  accomplished   Greek  as  well  as  Latin  scholar,  f 
and  a  special  admirer  of  loftiness  in  church  building."  J 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  December  15th,  1881. 
H.   S.  MILMAN,  Esq.,  Director,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Author  : — The  Persecution  under  Elizabeth.  A  Paper  read  before  the 
Koyal  Historical  Society,  and  printed  in  Vol.  ix.  of  the  Society's  Transac- 
tions. By  John  H.  Chapman,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Printed  for  Private  Circula- 
tion. 4to.  London,  1881. 

From  C.  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. :— Kearsley's  Six-Penny 
Tax  Tables,  improved,  consolidated,  and  newly-arranged.  Including  all  the 
Taxes  imposed  in  the  year  1791.  12mo.  London,  1791. 

From  the  Author  : — Historical  Handbook  to  Loughborough.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
G.  Dimock  Fletcher,  M.A.  8vo.  Loughborough,  1881. 

From  the  Buckinghamshire  Archaeological  Society  : — Records  of  Buckingham- 
shire. No.  4.  Vol.  v.  8vo.  Aylesbury,  1881. 

From  the  Author  :  —The  Armorial  Bearings  existing  in  the  churches  of  Pres- 
cot,  Wigan,  and  Liverpool,  in  the  year  MDXC.,  with  explanatory  Notes.  By 
J.  Paul  Kylands,  F.S.A.  Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Historic 
Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  8vo.  Liverpool,  1881. 

From  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vienna.  (Philosophisch-Historische 
Classe)  :— 

1.  Denkschriften.    xxxi.  Band.    4  to.    Vienna,  1881. 

2.  Sitzungsberichte.      xcvii.   Band,  und    xcviii.   Band.     Heft    1-2.     8vo. 
Vienna,  1881. 

From  the  Author  : — Excerpta  e  Compoto  Thesaurarise  Monasterii  Sancti  Augus- 
tini  extra  muros  Cantuariae  A.D.  1432.  Accedunt  Compoti  quidam  Willielmi 
Chert,  Custodis  Collegii  Cantuariensis  Oxonise,  A.D.  1395-6-7.  [By  R.  C. 
Hussey,  Esq.,  F.S.A.]  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  National  Institute  of  France,  Academy  of  Inscriptions  :— Comptes 
Rendus  des  Seances  de  1'annee  1881.  Quatrieme  Serie.  Tome  ix.  Bulletin 
de  Juillet-Aout-Septembre.  Svo.  Paris,  1881. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  Election  of  Fellows  on 
Monday,  January  12,  1882,  and  a  List  was  read  of  Candidates 
to  be  balloted  for. 

*  Fasti  Eccl.  Sar.  By  W.  H.  Jones,  M.A..  F.S.A.  pp.  36,  76.  Salisbury, 
Brown,  1879. 

t  Osbernus  de  Vita  Odonis,  Arch.  Cant.  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p.  79. 
j  Willis's  Canterbury,  p.  3.    London,  Longman,  1845. 
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EDWARD  LAWFORD,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the 
following  Notes  on  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities  from  Leighton  Buz- 
zard, which  he  has  since  presented  to  the  British  Museum : — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  bring  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
a  few  specimens  of  sepulchral  remains,  turned  up  from  a  sand- 
pit in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leighton  Buzzard.  Some  thirty 
years  ago  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  about  a  mile  distant  from 
this  town,  on  the  north  side,  was  enclosed  and  brought  into 
cultivation,  known  by  the  name  of  Leighton  Heath  ;  on  it  were 
two  well-marked  tumuli,  circular  in  form,  surrounded  by  a 
trench,  resembling  the  well-known  tumuli  on  Salisbury  Plain. 
The  spot  was  wild,  as  such  places  usually  were,  and  covered  by 
gorse  and  wild  heather. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  above-named  tumuli  it 
seems  there  was  a  cemetery  where  cremation  was  practised; 
several  burial-urns  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type — hand-made,  of 
dark-coloured  clay,  globular,  and  not  well  baked — were  found  ; 
some  were  plain,  others  had  projecting  bosses  on  the  side,  with 
zig-zag  patterns,  interspersed  with  dots  and  circular  lines. 
Several  of  these  contained  human  bones  imperfectly  calcined, 
so  that  the  fragments  could  be  easily  recognised  by  the  osteo- 
logist.  One  small  specimen  of  this  pottery  is  exhibited,  selected 
as  an  example  of  the  ornamentation  spoken  of  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  as  the  '  Thumb-nail  ornamentation.' 

In  1880  some  men  were  employed  in  digging  sand  in  this 
locality,  as  it  required  sifting  to  render  it  fit  for  a  brick-yard  ; 
during  their  work  some  iron  or  bronze  relics  were  discovered — 
first,  an  Anglo-Saxon  saucer-shaped  circular  fibula,  resembling 
those  met  with  in  the  barrows  of  Oxfordshire  and  Bucking- 
hamshire, measuring  If  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  bronze, 
deeply  concave,  with  an  elevated  central  boss,  and  plated 
with  gold,  surrounded  by  semi-circles,  forming  a  five-pointed 
star.* 

An  Anglo-Saxon  fibula  of  bronze,  of  ordinary  type,  small, 
measuring  2J  inches,  t 

An  Anglo-Saxon  perforated  rock-crystal  bead,  flattened  at 
the  ends,  and  about  ^  inch  in  diameter." 

WALTER  MONEY,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  the  following  objects 
through  Augustus  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  V.P. : — 

1.  A  flat  Iron  Sword  of  Scandinavian  type,  found  with  several 

*  A  very  similar  fibula  from  Fairford  is  engraved  in  Akerman's  Pagan 
Saxondom,  pi.  xix.  fig.  8. 

f  Compare  one  found  near  Rugby,  Akerman's  Pagan  Saxondum,  pi.  xviii. 
fig.  7. 
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others  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  Liffey  during  the 
progress  of  some  drainage  works  at  Dublin.  Dimensions  :  Total 
length  from  point  to  pommel,  2  feet  1 1  inches  ;  length  of  blade, 
2  feet  5 1  inches  ;  width  of  blade  in  its  broadest  part  (next  the 
hilt),  2  inches ;  length  of  hilt  from  end  to  end,  4  inches,  width, 
J  inch;  length  of  hilt-plate,  3|  inches;  the  pommel  may  be 
described  as  in  the  shape  of  a  cocked-hat,  1£  inch  high.  A 
sword  of  somewhat  similar  type  is  figured  in  Worsaae's  Afbild- 
ninger,  p.  97,  fig.  383. 

2.  A  circular  Seal  of  brass,  If  inch  in  diameter.  It  was  dug 
up  by  a  labouring  man  on  Wash  Common,  the  site  of  the  first 
battle  of  Newbury,  September  20,  1643.  The  device  was  a 
skeleton  holding  in  the  right  hand  a  knife ;  on  the  skeleton's 
left,  on  a  level  with  the  knee,  was  an  hour-glass.  The  legend 
round  the  seal  ran  as  follows : — 

THE  SOCIETY  AND  LOYALTY  OF  CHIRURGEONS  HALL  LONDON. 

This  is  probably  the  seal  of  some  club  connected  with  the 
Barbers'  and  Surgeons'  Company.  Mr.  Money  was  of  opinion 
that  the  fact  of  its  being  found  on  the  field  of  Newbury  might 
be  accounted  for  by  the  following  passage  in  the  Mercurius 
Eusticus  of  September  21,  1643,  the  day  after  the  battle  :  "  The 
Rebels  were  forced  to  leave  behind  them  very  many  Chirurgeon's 
chests  full  of  Medicaments." 

Mr.  EVANS  observed  that  swords  of  a  very  similar  type  were 
met  with  among  Saxon  antiquities. 

J.  JE.  MIDDLETON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Glou- 
cestershire, communicated  the  following  Notes  on  a  recent  dis- 
covery in  Berkeley  Church,  Gloucestershire  : — 

u  In  August  1881,  when  a  new  reredos  presented  to  the  Church 
of  the  B.  V.  Mary  at  Berkeley  was  being  fixed,  the  mason  em- 
ployed made  the  following  discovery  in  the  east  wall  of  the 
chancel,  behind  the  place  where  the  high  altar  once  stood. 

About  4  feet  above  the  altar  step,  and  4  feet  south  of  the  centre, 
there  was  a  cavity  in  the  wall  about  6  inches  high,  6  inches 
wide,  and  18  inches  deep. 

The  mouth  of  this  was  filled  up  by  a  tightly-fitting  stone. 
The  inside  of  the  cavity  was  formed  of  dressed  stone,  and  had 
apparently  been  built  with  the  wall. 

When  the  seal-stone  was  taken  out  a  human  bone — the  radius 
of  an  arm — was  found  lying  in  the  hole  on  a  quantity  of  brown 
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dust.  The  bone,  which  was  quite  clean,  was  stained  of  a  dull 
reddish  colour.  Another  similar  cavity  was  found,  nearer  to 
the  centre,  and  rather  higher  above  the  altar,  but  nothing  was 
found  in  it. 

The  old  stone  reredos,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  had  been  fixed  against  the  east  wall  so  as  to 
hide  the  seal-stones  of  these  cavities. 

Small  portions  of  this  reredos  were  discovered  in  situ  by  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  some  years  ago.  This  makes  it  almost 
certain  that  the  formation  of  these  cavities  and  the  depositing  of 
the  bone  in  one  of  them  was  at  least  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  spite  of  its  position  in  the  east  wall  it  is,  I  think,  possible 
that  this  bone  was  the  relic  which,  according  to  the  rubrics,  had 
to  be  placed  in  the  altar  at  its  consecration. 

According  to  Egbert's  Pontifical  of  the  eighth  century  (Sur- 
tees  Soc.  vol.  27),  the  relics  were  to  be  placed  in  a  c  confessioj 
or  cavity  formed  in  the  solid  base  of  the  altar.  The  mensa  or 
slab  being  afterwards  put  in  its  place  on  the  top. 

'  Venientes  autem  ante  altare,  et  extenso  velo  inter  eos  et 
populum,  facit  episcopus  crucem  de  sancto  chrismate  intus  in 
confessione,  in  medio  ubi  ponendse  sunt  reliquiae,  et  per  iiij 
angulos  ipsius  ita  dicendo  :  In  nomine,  &c 

Deinde  ponit  tres  portiones  corporis  Domini  intus  in  confes- 
sione, et  tres  de  incenso,  et  recluduntur  intus  reliquie,  canentes, 
sub  altare,  &c 

Et  benedicat  tabulam  altaris,  que  tamen  tabula  prius  lota  erit 
ex  aqua  sacrata.' 

The  bishop  then  blesses  the  altar-slab — 

'  Deinde  ponatur  tabula  desuper,  id  est,  mensa  altaris,  et 
lineatur  calce,  et  dicat  hanc  orationem.  Deus  qui  omni,  &c.  .  .  .' 

Later  Pontificals  seem  to  provide  for  the  relics  being  put  in 
their  place  after  the  mensa  was  fixed.  The  hole  in  which  they 
were  placed  ('  confessio,'  i  sepulchrum,'  or  '  sacra  fossa,')  was 
then  filled  up  with  a  stone  (sigillum).  The  cavity  might  be 
a  sinking  in  the  middle  of  the  mensa,  examples  of  which  exist 
at  the  cathedrals  of  Norwich  and  St.  David's,  or  it  might  be  in 
the  solid  base  of  the  altar,  with  an  opening  to  the  front,  of  which 
there  are  examples  at  Jervaulx  and  Grantham  Abbeys.  (See 
Proceedings  of  the  Norfolk  Arch.  Soc.  viii.  87.) 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  rule  about  the  inclusion  of 
relics  was  not  in  later  times  always  observed.  And  many 
existing  altars,  such  as  that  in  the  gallery  of  the  Lady  Chapel 
in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  and  the  one  in  Forthampton  Church, 
near  Tewkesbury,  which  have  neither  a  solid  base  nor  a  cavity 
in  the  mensa,  seem  to  have  no  possible  place  where  the  relics 
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could  be  concealed.  The  phrase  ( si  reliquie  debeant  includi' 
occurs  in  many  Pontificals. 

One  in  the  British  Museum,  a  [fine  fifteenth-century  MS. 
(Lans.  451,  f.  137),  gives  the  reasons  for  this  omission: — 
i  JSciendum  est  quod  variis  modis  recluduntur  reliquie  infra 
altare.  Licet  istis  temporibus  hoc  raro  fiat  propter  reliquarum 
antiquarum  paucitatem  et  novorum  sanctorum  raram  canoniza- 
tionem.' 

The  same  MS.  has  a  very  interesting  illuminated  capital 
showing  a  bishop  about  to  place  the  relics  in  their  cavity.  He 
stands  in  front  of  an  altar,  wearing  a  mitre,  blue  cope  lined 
with  red,  green  tunicle  and  white  alb,  with  gold  apparels ;  he 
holds  in  his  left  hand  a  crozier,  and  in  his  right  a  small  gold 
box,  for  which  a  hole  is  cut  in  the  front  edge  of  the  altar  slab. 

Further  on  the  rubric  describes  the  cavity  thus: — *  Sancta 
quadrata  fossa  in  altari,  usque  medium  apertura  patenta  ante 
vel  retro,  vel  a  latere ;  ita  quod  possit  claudi  cum  tabula  lapidea 
bene  linita  et  cementata.'  * 

The  fact  of  there  being  so  many  different  ways  of  shutting  up 
relics  at  the  consecration  of  an  altar  makes  it  appear  possible 
that  sometimes  the  cavity  for  them  was  made,  not  in  the  altar 
but  in  the  wall  behind  it,  and  that  this  method  was  employed  at 
Berkeley  Church." 

G-.  L.  GOMME,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Communal 
Habitations  of  Primitive  Communities."  Dealing  first  with  the 
structural  remains  of  early  habitations,  Mr.  Gomme  pointed  out 
that  the  beehive  houses  in  Scotland  and  the  hut-circles  in  Eng- 
land were  very  often  grouped  together  in  clusters  of  three, 
four,  or  five  huts,  and  comparing  these  with  the  group-habita- 
tions of  India  as  described  by  Sir  John  Phear  and  other  autho- 
rities, the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  was  that  the  group -huts  of 
Britain  were  occupied  by  the  family  community  as  known  to 
primitive  politics.  One  important  fact  with  reference  to  the 
habitations  of  early  man  was  that  they  were  built  by  the  whole 
community  and  not  by  the  individual,  as  shewn  by  many 
examples  of  the  custom  in  India.  Now,  curious  and  primitive 
as  this  custom  undoubtedly  is,  Mr.  Gomme  gave  two  examples 
of  its  survival  in  Britain,  one  at  Dornock,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
where  all  the  cottages  are  built  of  straw  and  clay  by  the  whole 
community,  and  the  other  a  manorial  custom  in  Lancashire  and 
some  parts  of  Cumberland,  where  upon  a  tenant  getting  married 

*  According  to  the  Canon  given  in  Lyndwood's  Provinciale  Anglias,  the  cavity 
of  an  altar  might  be  used  for  the  reception  of  worn-out  corporals,  and  in  his 
gloss  the  writer  protests  against  the  practice  (quoted  above  from  Egbert's  Ponti- 
fical) of  sealing  up  a  portion  of  the  host  with  the  altar  relics.  Paris  edition  of 
1501,  fol.  135-2. 
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the  lord  is  compelled  to  grant  a  piece  of  land  whereon  the  com- 
munity build  a  hut  of  wood  and  clay  for  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom. Mr.  Gomme  then  pointed  out  that  these  two  pieces  of 
evidence  of  the  communal  habitation  of  primitive  communities 
were  traceable  into  savage  society,  and  detailed  many  instances 
of  both  the  group  habitation  and  the  communal  building  among 
New  Zealanders,  Savu  Islanders,  Columbian  Indians,  and  other 
tribes.  Finally,  Mr.  Gomme  pointed  out  that  the  group  habita- 
tions occupied  by  family  communities  merged  into  the  one  large 
building  occupied  by  the  whole  village  as  among  the  Dayaks  of 
Borneo,  some  tribes  of  Central  America,  and  others. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  January  12th,  1882. 
HENRY  REEVE,  Esq.,  C.B.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  East  India  Association: — Journal  No.  3.  Volume  xiii.  8vo.  London, 
1881. 

From  the  Author:—  Hand-Book  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Fin  Barre. 
Cork.  With  engravings  and  ground  plan.  By  Kichard  Caulfield,  LL.D. 
F.S.A.  8vo.  Cork,  1881. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association: — Archaeologia  Cambrensis. 
Fourth  Series.  No.  48.  (Vol.  xii.)  October.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Koyal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland: — The 
Journal.  Vol.  v.— Fourth  Series.  April.  No.  46.  SYO.  Dublin,  1881. 

From  the  Council  of  the  Art  Union  of  London: — Report  for  the  year  1881. 
With  List  of  Members.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Compiler,  C.  T.  Gatty,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— Catalogue  of  the  Loan  Exhibi- 
tion of  Prehistoric  Antiquities  and  Ethnography.  Held  at  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery,  Liverpool,  May,  1880.  8vo.  London,  1880. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London: — The  Numismatic  Chronicle.  Third 
Series.  Vol.  i.  No.  3.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.S.A.  :— 

1.  The  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies.    Vol.  ii.    No.  2.    Text  and  Plates. 
2  vols.     Fol.  and  8vo.     London,  1881. 

2.  I. — First  Aid  to  the  Injured.     The  St.  John  Ambulance  Association:  its 
aim  and  objects.     By  Major  Francis  Duncan,  E.A.,  LL.D.     8vo.    London, 
1881. 

II. — The  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England,  and  the  St.  John 
Ambulance  Association.     Compiled  by   Captain    Gildea.     8vo.      London, 
1881. 
VOL.  IX.  C 
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From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  Morinie: — 

1.  Memoires.     Tome  xvii.     8vo.     Saint-Omer.  1881. 

2.  Bulletin  Historique.     Trentieme   Annee.    Nouvelle   Serie.— 119°    Liv- 
raison.     8vo.     Saint-Omer,  1881. 

From  the  Commission  for  Antiquities  of  the  Seine-Inf  erieure :— Bulletin.     Tome 

v.— lre  Livraison.     8vo.     Rouen,  1880. 
From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  the  Department  of  Constantine: — Recueil 

des  Notices  et  Memoires.     10e  Volume  de  la  Deuxieme  Serie.    20me  Vol.  de 

la  Collection.     1879—1880.     8vo.     Constantine,  1881. 
From  the  Editor:— The  Athenaeum.     2  vols.    4to.    London,  1881. 
From  the  Editor,  George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.:— The  Builder.    Vols. 

xl.  and  xli.    Folio.    London,  1881. 
From  the  Proprietors,  Messrs  Virtue  &  Co. :— The  Art  Journal.    New  Series. 

4to.    London,  1881. 
From  the  Editor:— Notes  and  Queries.    Vols.  iii.  and  iv.     6th  Series.    4to. 

London,  1881. 
From  the  Society  of  Arts:— Their  Journal.    Vol.  xxix.  Jan.  7,  to  vol.  xxx. 

Dec.  30,  1881.    8vo.    London,  1881. 
From  the  Photographic  Society.— The  Journal  and  Transactions.    New  Series 

Vol.  v.  No.  4,  to  vol.  vi.  No.  3.    8vo.    London,  1881. 

This  being  an  Evening  appointed  for  the  Ballot  no  papers 
were  read,  but  some  drawings,  photographs,  and  coloured  photo- 
graphs of  Irish  objects  of  art  and  antiquity  were  on  view,  having 
been  presented  by  Miss  Margaret  Stokes,  by  whom  many  of  the 
drawings  were  executed,  and  to  whom  a  Special  Vote  of  Thanks 
was  awarded. 

The  following  Resolution  of  the  Council,  December  20,  1881, 
on  the  death  of  G.  E.  Street,  Esq.,  K.A.,  F.S.A.,  was  laid 
before  the  Meeting,  and  elicited  the  cordial  concurrence  of  all 
present : — 

"  The  Council  having  learned  this  day  with  profound  regret 
the  death  of  Mr.  George  Edmund  Street,  F.S.A. ,  R.A.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  request  the  Secretary 
to  convey  to  his  son,  Mr.  Arthur  Edmund  Street,  and  through 
him  to  other  members  of  the  family,  the  assurance  of  their  sin- 
cere condolence,  and  of  their  not  less  sincere  conviction  that  in 
him  the  arts  and  architecture  of  this  country  have  lost  one  of 
their  most  distinguished  representatives." 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8*45  p.m.,  and  closed  at  9'30  p.m.,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected  : — 

Rev.  Robert  Scott  Mylne. 

Owen  Roberts,  Esq. 

Rev.  Frederick  Edward  Warren,  B.D. 

Samuel  Taylor  Rigge,  Esq. 

Rev.  Ralph  Milburn  Blakiston. 
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John  David  Chambers,  Esq. 

John  Ward,  Esq. 

Theodore  Fry,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Kobert  Bownas  Mackie,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Rev.  George  Ward. 

William  Henry  Thomas,  Esq. 

Henry  Griffith,  Esq. 

Frederick  George  Hilton  Price,  Esq. 

Henry  Seaton  Harland,  Esq. 

Rev.  Thomas  Calvert. 

Charles  Hercules  Read,  Esq. 


Thursday,  January  19th,  1882. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Royal  Library  of  Munich: — Catalogus  Codicum  Mann  Scriptorum 
Bibliothecae  Eegiae  Monacensis.  Tomi  iv.  pars  iv.  Codices  Latinos 
continens.  Svo.  Munich,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Society : — Proceedings.    Vol.  xxxiii.    No.  216.    Svo.    London, 

1881. 
From  E.  H.  Sieveking,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A.:— 

1.  Literarum  Universitati  anno  MCCCCLXXVii  Upsaliae  conditae  de  Die 
Festa  post  quadringentos  annos  elapses  nonis  Septembribus  A.C.  celebranda 
pie  gratulantur  C.  Russwurm  et  E.  de  Nottbeck.     Svo.    Revel,  1877. 

2.  Die  Fahnenweihe  zu  Reval.     Scenen  aus  der  Geschichte  Ehstlands  1601. 
[C.  Russwurm.]     Svo. 

3.  Nachrichten  iiber  Balthasar  Russow.    Von  C.  Russwurm.    Svo.    Revel, 
1881. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society: — Proceedings.  Vol.  iv.  No.  1.  January. 
Svo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: — The  Journal. 
Vol.  x.  No.  4  [completing  vol.  x.],  and  vol.  xi.  Nos.  1  and  2.  Svo. 
London,  1881. 

From  the  Author:— The  Church- Wardens'  Account  Book  for  the  Parish  of  St. 
Giles,  Reading.  Transcribed  from  the  Manuscript  by  W.  L.  Nash.  Part  i. 
(1518—46).  4to.  Reading.  1881. 

From  the  Editor:— The  Church  Builder.  No.  ix.  New  Issue.  January.  Svo. 
London,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The 
Archaeological  Journal.  No.  ,148-A.  [Completing  vol.  xxxvii.]  Svo. 
London,  1880. 

From  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker,  M.A.  :— Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries. 
Part  xiii.  January.  Svo.  London,  1882. 

C  2 
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From  the  Editor,  M.  Franyois  Moraud  :— Chronique  de  Jean  Le  Fevre,  Seigneur 
de  Saint-Remy,  transcrite  d'un  Manuscrit  appartenant  a  la  Bibliotheque  de 
Boulogne-sur-mer,  et  publiee  pour  la  Societe  de  1'Histoire  de  France.  2  vols. . 
8vo.  Paris,  1876—81. 

From  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society:— 

1.  Transactions.    Part  xyii.,  Part.  iv.  of  vol.  5.      [Completing  the  vol.] 
8vo.    London,  1881. 

2.  Monken  Hadley.    By  F.  C.  Cass,  M.A.     4to.    Westminster,  1880. 

3.  Index  to  the  History  of  South  Minims.     4to. 

From  the  Historical  Society  for  Lower  Saxony:— Zeitschrift,  Jahrgang  1881, 

und  43   Nachricht.     8vo.    Hanover,  1881. 
From  the  British  Archaeological  Association: — The   Journal.     Vol.  xxxvii. 

Part  4.     [Completing  the  vol.]     8vo.    London,  1881. 

From  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society:— Proceed- 
ings during  the  year  1880.  Vol.  xxvi.  (New  Series,  vol.  vi.)  8vo. 

Taunton,  1881. 
From  the  Archaeological   Society,   Agram    (Croatia) :— Viestnik   Hrvatskoga 

Arkeologickoga  Druztva.     Godina  iv.    Br.  i.     8vo.    Zagrebu,  1882. 
From  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:— The  Journal. 

New  Series.    Vol.  xiv.    Part  i.     8vo.    London,  1882. 
From    the    Cumherland    and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological 

Society:— Transactions.    Part  ii.    Vol.  v.    8vo.    Kendal,  1881. 

The  Rev.  R.  M.  Blakiston,  Henry  Griffith,  Esq.,  F.  G.  H. 
Price,  Esq.,  and  C.  H.  Read,  Esq.,  were  admitted  Fellows. 

J.  H.  MIDDLETON,  Esq.,  exhibited  and  presented  impressions 
of  four  Seals  of  the  city  of  Gloucester. 

G.  E.  ROBINSON,  Esq.,  of  Cardiff,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  exhibited  the  Matrix  of  the 
Seal,  temp.  Edw.  VI.,  for  the  Commissary  of  Arwystley,  some 
remarks  on  which  will  be  found  in  the  next  following  Commu- 
nication on  other  seals  of  the  same  class  exhibited  this  evening. 

J.  C.  HANKINSON,  Esq.,  M.A.,  exhibited  the  remainder  of 
the  Collection  of  Matrices  of  Mediaeval  Seals  formed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Tyssen,  fifteen  of  which  had  already  been  exhibited. 
(Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  483,  March  24,  1881). 

The  following  Notes,  descriptive  of  the  entire  Collection,  were 
communicated  on  this  and  the  former  occasion  by  C.  S.  Perceval, 
Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer. 

"  The  collection  of  matrices  *  of  seals  formed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Tyssen,  and  now  belonging  to  his  relative,  Mr.  Hankinson,  con- 
sists of  upwards  of  eighty  specimens.  Of  these,  twenty-two 
or  three  are  certainly  English,  and  deserve  to  be  noticed  in  detail. 
Dividing  these  into  ecclesiastical  and  lay  seals,  we  have  of  the 
former  class  eleven,  and  of  the  latter,  twelve  examples. 

*  Except  where  otherwise  noted,  the  matrices  are  all  of  brass  or  mixed  metal. 
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We  will  begin  with  the  common  seals  of  English  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  which  are  five  in  number. 

1.  Austin  canons  of  Chalcombe  or  Ghacombe,  Northampton- 
shire. 

Pointed  oval,  2|  inches  long,  with  folding  handle.  Four- 
teenth century.  Figures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  standing  :  above 
is  a  hand  in  benediction  ;  below,  a  kneeling  monk.  Legend,  — 

+    SIGILL'  .  APOSTOLORV  .  PETRI  .  ET  PAVLI  .  DE  . 
CHAVCVMBA. 

The  editors  of  the  Monasticon,  vi.  427,  say  that  a  fragment 
only  of  the  seal,  with  the  commencement  of  the  legend,  SIGILL' 
APOSTOL  .  .  .  ,  remains  attached  to  the  Surrender. 

2,  3.  Grey  Friars  of  Dunwich,  Suffolk.      Pointed  oval,   2£ 
inches  long,  a  double  canopy  standing  figure  of  St.  John  tbe 
Baptist  and  kneeling  monk,  from  whose  mouth  the  words,  ,§• 

'  Ota  p  me.     Legend,  — 


gartitant  fratru  minor'  fconetogcg, 

figured  Plate  ii.  to  p.  43,  fig.  10,  of  Gardner's  Dunwich,  1754, 
then  i  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  Tawl,  of  Wymondam.' 

There  is  a  similar  seal  in  the  collection  of  precisely  the  same 
same  type,  but  only  2  inches  long.  One  of  the  two  may  be 
spurious. 

4.  Seal  of  a  Hospital  of  St.  Leonard,  probably  a  cast.     This 
pointed  oval  seal,  about  2J-  inches  long,  has  for  the  subject  two 
saints,  viz.,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  Leonard  as  a  bishop 
standing  in  benediction,   under   a  double  canopy   of   debased 
Gothic,  of  poor  execution.     Beneath  the  principal  subject  the 
field  is  filled  with  masonry. 

Legend  in  debased  Gothic  letter,  — 

Stfitilum  :  osptct  (sic)  g>ci  :  lenattt(e)  (?)  :  fcgngfjt  M  ?  e 

Were  it  not  that  according  to  Ly  sons'  Environs  of  London, 
vol.  ii.  the  hospital  at  Knightsbridge,  co.  Middlesex,  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity,  we  might  be  disposed  to  assign  this 
seal  to  that  establishment. 

5.  Seal  i  ad  causasj  of  the  Abbey  of  Creyke,  in  Norfolk. 
This  matrix  is  of  the  fourteenth-century,  of  the  pointed  oval 

shape,  1J  inch  long.    The  subject  is  the  Annunciation.    Legend, 

S'.  ABBATIS  6T  CONV6NTUS  DG  CR6KG  DG  AUSAS. 

(A  mistake  for  ad  causas). 

The  matrix  is  of  silver  or  plated.  From  the  circumstance  that 
at  the  back  it  has  a  leaf  pattern  in  relief  identical  with  that  on 
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another  seal  in  the  collection,  to  be  mentioned  further  on,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  a  cast. 

Of  English  official  seals  of  the  ecclesiastical  class  there  are  in 
all  four,  including  three  examples  of  the  seals  prescribed  temp. 
Edw.  VI.  for  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions. 

The  three  latter  seals  may  be  thus  described  : — 

(1.)  Consistory  Court  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

Brass,  gilt.  Pointed  oval,  3|  inches  long.  Royal  arms; 
below,  PRO  :  EPATV  :  LINCOLN. 

Legend,   SIGILLVM  :    REGIAE  :    MAIESTATIS  :    AD  :    CAVSAS  : 

ECCLESIASTICAS. 

This  has  a  similar  handle  to  the  one  of  the  deanery  of 
Sunning,  engraved  in  Archaeologia,  iii.  414. 

(2.)  Consistory  Court  of  Norwich. 

Pointed  oval,  3J  inches  long.  Royal  arms  ;  below,  PRO.  CONS ; 
NORWICEN. 

Legend,  +  SIGILLVM  .  REGIE  .  MAIESTATIS  .  AD  .  CAVSAS  . 

ECCLESIASTICAS. 

Entirely  without  handle. 

(3.)  Archdeaconry  of  Suffolk. 

Pointed   oval,   3J   inches  long.     Royal  arms ;  below,  PRO  : 

ARCHING:   SVFFOGH1E. 

Legend,  -|-  SIGILLV  REGIAE  MALESTATIS  AD  CAVSAS  ECCLE- 
SIASTICASS  (sic.) 

With  remains  of  hinge  of  the  handle. 

Sir  William  Blackstone,  in  Archaeologia,  iii.  414,  has  con- 
clusively shown  that  the  seals,  of  which  we  have  here  three 
examples,  must  have  been  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Statute  1 
Edw.  VI.  c.  2,  which  ordained  that  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
was  to  be  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  and  that  the  seals 
of  the  several  jurisdictions  were  all  to  bear  the  royal  arms, 
with  the  name  of  the  particular  jurisdiction  in  characters  beneath 
the  arms. 

The  statute  was  soon  after  repealed  (1  Mary,  stat.  ii.  c.  2),  so 
far  as  this  provision  was  concerned.  In  one  instance,  presently 
to  be  mentioned,  and  very  likely  in  others  which  may  hereafter 
come  to  light,  a  statutory  seal  was  used  for  some  time  after  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Edward  VI. 

The  seals  are  of  various  merit  as  to  execution.  They  all  are 
of  the  pointed  oval  form,  though  varying  in  size  from  about  3^ 
to  3  inches  in  length.  All  bear  the  royal  arms,  (quarterly, 
France  modern,  and  England,)  ensigned  with  the  Imperial 
Crown,  and  with  the  crowned  lion  and  dragon  supporters  used 
by  Edward  VI.  and  his  two  sisters,  and  bear  the  legend  SIGILLVM 
REGIE  (or  REGIAE)  MAJESTATIS  AD  CAUSAS  ECCLESIASTICAS.  In 
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all,  the  name  of  the  jurisdiction  is  in  roman  letters  in  a  cartouche 
under  the  shield. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  matrices  and  original  impres- 
sions of  these  seals  which  at  present  appear  to  be  known : — 

(1.)  PRO  .  ARCHIEPISCOPI  (for  archiepiscopatu)  CANT'.  Probably 
for  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury.  A  cast  from  an  original 
impression  is  in  the  Way  Collection. 

(2.)  PRO  .  EPATV.  (episcopatu)  LINCOLN.  For  the  Consistory 
Court  of  Lincoln.  (See  above.) 

(3.)  PRO  .  CONS  :  NORWICEN.  For  the  Consistory  Court  of 
Norwich.  (See  above.) 

(4.)  PRO  :  EPATV  :  WIGORVM.  For  the  Consistory  Court  of 
Worcester. 

(5.)  PRO:  COMMISSARIO  :  CONS.  STORTEFORDE  : LONDON  :  DIOC. 
For  Bishops  Stortford  in  Essex,  where  the  Commissary  of  Essex 
and  Herts  and  the  Consistory  Court  of  London  had  concurrent 
jurisdiction.  This  seal  appears  to  have  been  made  to  serve  both 
jurisdictions.  The  matrix,  according  to  a  note  by  Mr.  Way, 
belonged  to  Mr.  R.  Fitch. 

(6.)  Commissary  of  Bishop  of  Durham  in  Northumberland.  A 
fragment  of  this  seal  is  attached  to  a  probate  of  a  will  dated 
June  17,  1561,  therefore  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  See 
Archaeologia  Juliana,  N.s.  v.  127. 

(7.)  PRO  .  ARCHINATV  .  NORFF.  For  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Norfolk.  Matrix,  without  handle,  in  the  British  Museum. 

(8.)  PRO  :  ARCHING  :  (archidiacono) :  SVFFOGHIE.  For  the  arch- 
deacon (?  archdeaconry)  of  Suffolk.  (See  above.) 

(9.)  SCA  .  KATERINA  IVXTE  TVRIN  LONDON 

For  the  Royal  Peculiar  of  St.  Katherine  by  the  Tower  of 
London,  fig.  DucareFs  Hist,  of  St.  Katherine's,  pi.  iv.  and 
Nichols'  History  of  the  same,  plate  facing  p.  11.  The  figure  is 
very  bad. 

(10.)  PRO:  BENDARII:  DE  SALLE  (legend blundered).  For  pre- 
bend of  Sawley,  in  diocese  of  Lichfield.  See  Proceedings,  2d  S. 
v.  245.  Matrix  exhibited  by  Rev.  S.  Lysons  at  Ironmongers' 
Hall,  London,  1861.  Catalogue  of  that  Exhibition,  p.  333. 

(11.)  PRO  .  PECVLIARI  .  IVRIS'  DE  .   STRATFORDE  APON  .   AVIN. 

For  the  peculiar  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  diocese  of  Worcester. 
Archaeologia,  xxxiv.  438. 

(12.)  PRO  :  DECANATV  :  DE  .  SONNING.  For  peculiar  of  Sunning 
deanery,  Sarurn  diocese.  Archaeologia,  iii.  414.  Matrix 
penes  Sod.  Antiq.  Lond.  Brass  with  folding  scroll  handle. 

(13.) 'PRO  :  COMISSARIO  :  ARWYSTLEY.  For  the  commissary  of 
the  deanery  of  Arwystli,  spelled  also  in  English  fashion 
Arustley,  with  several  unimportant  variants. 
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The  matrix  of  brass,  with  folding  scrolled  handle,  3J  inches 
long,  which  Mr.  G.  E.  Robinson  has  kindly  allowed  me  to 
exhibit  this  evening,  was  found,  he  tells  me,  several  years  ago 
by  a  i  navigator  '  engaged  in  drainage  work  near  the  site  of  the 
Black  Friars  of  Cardiff.  The  subject  (the  royal  arms)  and 
the  legend  are  as  already  described. 

The  territory  of  Arwystli,  in  North  Wales,  boasts,  I  am  in- 
formed, an  eponymous  hero,  Arwystl  (Aristobulus?),  son  or 
grandson  of  Cunedda  Wledig,  a  chief  of  the  Strathclyde 
Britons,  living  about  A.D.  528,  who  inherited  from  his  mother, 
Gwawl,  extensive  possessions  in  North  Wales.*  It  formed  one 
of  the  fifteen  cantrefs  of  Gwynedd,  and  after  the  death  and  for- 
feiture of  Llewelyn  ap  Griffith  (temp.  Edw.  I.)  was  seized  and 
retained  by  Owen  ap  Griffith  ap  Wenwynwyn,  Prince  of 
Powis.  f 

By  the  statute  27  Henry  VIII.  c.  26,  it  was  by  name  included 
in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  then  first  established,!  and  is  now 
represented  by  the  hundred  of  Llanidloes.  § 

The  rural  deanery  of  Arwystli  is  conterminous  with  this 
hundred,  and  includes  Llanidloes  and  six  other  parishes,  which 
occupy  (loosely  speaking)  the  basin  tof  the  upper  Severn  from 
near  its  source  in  Plinlimmon  to  Newtown  in  Montgomeryshire, 
or  thereabouts. 

At  the  present  day  this  deanery  is  included  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Merioneth  and  diocese  of  Bangor. 

Anciently,  however,  this  was  not  so. 

In  1561,  according  to  a  return  of  that  date,  printed  in  Browne 
Willis's  Bangor,  pp.  277,  278,  'Arustley'  deanery  and  the 
deanery  of  <  Dyffrynclydd,'  co.  Denbigh,  somewhat  similarly 
situated  as  regards  the  body  of  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  were 
in  no  archdeaconry  but  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop. 

A  similar  return,  ||  made  by  Roland  (Merrick),  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  to  the  Privy  Council  in  August  1563,  is  to  the  same 
effect.  The  bishop  says  that  his  diocese  has  three  archdeacon- 
ries, Bangor,  Anglesey,  and  Merioneth,  and  the  rest  of  his 
diocese  contains  two  several  deaneries,  namely,  i  DyfFrenclwyd 
and  Kynmerch,'  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  and  '  Arrustley,' 

*  Montgom.  Collections  (Powysland  Club),  iv.  13. 

t  Ibid.  i.  252. 

J  For  the  civil  history  of  Arwystli,  the  Montgomeryshire  Collections  of  the 
Powysland  Club,  i.  207,  256  ;  ii.  42-70  ;  and  iii.  29  ;  as  also  the  History  of 
Powys  Faedog,  by  Chevalier  Lloyd  (printed  by  subscription),  i.  75,  et  scy., 
may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

§  It  would  seem  that  the  commot  of  Gwerthrynion  [printed  Gwethronyon  in 
Ruff.  Stats,  at  Large],  thrown  by  the  above-mentioned  statute  into 'Radnorshire, 
had  anciently  formed  a  part  of  Arwystli. 

||  MSS.  Harl.  594. 
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in  the  county  of  Montgomery ;  and  he  adds  that  <  in  these 
there  is  no  archdeacon,  but  only  the  bishop  occupieth  the  office 
thereof.' 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  30 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  map  accompanying  the  Record  Commis- 
sioners' edition  of  that  survey,  that  Arwystli  was  at  that  time 
detached  from  the  rest  of  Bangor  diocese,  being  parted  from  it 
by  the  deanery  of  Kyfelioc  (Cyfeilog),  which  then,  and  as  far 
back  as  1291,  the  time  of  Pope  Nicholas's  taxation,  belonged  to 
St.  Asaph,  but  which  in  1859  was  transferred  from  St.  Asaph 
to  Bangor  in  exchange  for  the  deaneries  in  the  latter  diocese 
called  Dyffryn  Clwyd  and  Kinmerch,  already  mentioned. 

The  seal  before  us  shows  that  the  bishop  exercised  his  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction,  which  would  include  testamentary  and  matri- 
monial causes,  through  his  commissary,  who  most  likely  was  one 
of  the  clergy  of  the  deanery. 

The  remoteness  of  the  locality  from  the  bishop's  court,  to 
which  it  would  in  days  gone  by  have  been  burthensome  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  deanery  to  resort  for  probates  of  wills  and  other 
purposes,  sufficiently  explains  the  appointment  of  this  officer. 

In  1603,  one  Humphrey  Morgan,  M.A.,  was  commissary  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor  i  ad  exercendum  jurisdictionem  eccle- 
siasticam  in  et  per  totum  Decanatum  de  Arrustley  dicfoe  diocesis 
Bangorensis,'  as  appears  by  his  original  certificate  to  the  bishop 
of  the  number  of  churches,  communicants,  non- communicants, 
and  recusants  in  his  deanery,  made  in  compliance  with  a  mandate 
of  Archbishop  Whitgift. 

This  instrument,  dated  September  20,  1603,  is,  with  others  of 
the  same  kind,  preserved  in  MS.  Harl.  594,  folio  37,  and  is  on 
parchment  under  the  hand  of  the  commissary,  and  the  seal  (now 
lost)  of  William  Merricke,  LL.D.,  official  principal  of  the  Con- 
sistory Court  of  Bangor.* 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  commissary  had  at  that 
time  no  authentic  seal  of  his  own.  The  Edwardian  seal,  which 
was  then  obsolete,  had  very  likely  never  been  replaced. 

Some  tradition  of  this  jurisdiction,  exempt  from  the  arch- 
deacons of  the  diocese,  still  exists,  for,  as  I  learn  from  Mr.  Morris 
Charles  Jones,  F.S.A.  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  other  infor- 
mation), the  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  the  cathedral  dignitaries,  *  claims  the  right  of  sum- 
moning the  clergy  and  churchwardens  [of  this  deanery]  to 
visitations,'  no  doubt  as  against  the  archdeacon  of  Merioneth. 

(14.)  -Another  seal  of  the  same  type  and  same  legend  as  those 
under  consideration,  but  larger,  4  inches  long,  and  with  the  name 

*  The  schedules  to  the  certificate  show  3477  communicants  in  the  deanery. 
No  non-communicants  and  no  recusants. 
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ELIZABETH  in  the  cartouche,  where  the  name  of  the  jurisdiction 
occurs  in  the  Edwardian  seals,  and  with  the  date  1559,  is  known 
to  me  through  an  impression  in  the  Way  Collection  from  an 
uncertain  source ;  but  probably  taken  from  a  document  at 
Cambridge.  I  can  assign  this  to  no  other  than  the  Court  of 
High  Commission  established  in  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  of  which  I  know  no  other  seal. 

4.  The  fourth  English  ecclesiastical  official  seal  in  the  Tyssen 
Collection  is  that  of  a  deanery,  probably  rural. 

The  matrix — which  seems  to  be  a  '  cast '  or  copy — is  worn  at 
the  spot  where  the  last  letters  of  the  legend  occur,  and  I  have 
hitherto  been  unable  to  decipher  the  name. 

It  is  pointed  oval,  2|  inches  in  length.  Under  a  decorated 
canopy  the  conventional  representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
appears,  beneath  which  is  a  shield  bearing  a  griffin  segreant, 
and  on  the  sinister  side  of  the  shield  a  demi-archbishop  with 
cross  staff  in  right  hand,  the  left  upraised  in  benediction.  The 
seal  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century.  Legend, — 


fcecanat'  tie 


The  last  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  class  is  a  personal  seal  of 
brass,  about  1  inch  wide  across,  and  with  an  hexagonal  handle, 
terminating  in  a  pierced  trefoil  of  the  fourteenth  century  fashion 

The  subject  is  a  triple  canopy  or  tabernacle  containing  three 
saints,  namely,  the  B.V.M.  between  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul.  In  a  niche  beneath  is  a  small  figure  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
kneeling  in  devotion.  The  initials  of  the  owner,  '  T.  W.,'  are 
in  the  field  at  the  sides  of  the  composition.  The  legend  presents 
some  difficulty,  and  appears  not  to  have  been  read  by  the  com- 
pilers of  the  lists  sent  with  the  seals.  It  is  in  Lombardic  capitals 
without  stops,  thus  : — 

S'  M  P  CV  PAVL  TO  |  R6ST  BRING  YG  MI  SA. 
and,  as  I  conceive,  is  intended  to  be  read — 
SEINTS  M(AEIE)  P(ETER)  CUM  PAUL,  TO  REST  BRING  YE  MI  SAUL. 

the  last  letters  being  omitted  for  want  of  space.  The  legend, 
i  Peter  and  Paul,  pray  for  ye  saul,'  occurs  on  a  similar  seal 
which  I  have  seen. 

To  the  above  Ecclesiastical  seals  may  be  added  a  pointed  oval 
seal  2J  inches  long,  engraved  somewhat  late  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  subject  is  the  B.V.M.  and  Divine  Infant,  stand- 
ing under  a  canopy  of  debased  Gothic  work.  The  legend,  in 
capitals,  is — 

sic 

ADJUTORIUM  NOSTROM  IN  NOMINE  DOMINI. 
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This  is  a  flat  metal  seal,  probably  a  cast,  and  so  marked  on 
Mr.  Hankin son's  list.  1  suspect  it  to  be  Scottish,  and  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  counter-seal  of  some  religious  house. 

The  English  seals  of  the  lay  class  (about  ten  in  number)  may  be 
introduced  by  a  notice  of  a  strange  piece  figured  in  Gardner's 
Dunwich,  Southwold,  &c.,  p.  187,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
collection  under  notice. 

It  is  a  circular  plate  of  metal,  2^  inches  in  diameter,  showing 
at  the  back,  which  is  flat,  some  trace  of  solder,  as  if  to  secure 
a  ridge  handle. 

The  subject  is  a  horse's  head,  couped,  bridled,  and  crowned 
with  a  coronet  of  three  fleurs-de-liz  and  two  crosslets.  In  the 
sinister  field,  an  ostrich  feather,  bent  back  on  the  quill  in  an 
inartistic  way.  There  is  a  star  above  and  below  the  bridle  at 
the  side  of  the  horse's  neck,  and  another  one  somewhat  larger 
below  it.  The  ground  behind  these  stars  is  pounced. 

The  legend  in  Gothic  minuscules,  beginning  in  an  unusual 
place,  viz.,  to  the  left  of  the  crown,  runs  thus: 

fjett[crown]rtcu8  tot  flta  rex  anglte  x  fracte  tibx  Ian  1Q90. 

The  execution  is  not  good  ;  the  letters  of  the  legend  are  ill- 
drawn,  and  to  some  extent  blundered.  It  is  difficult,  indeed 
impossible,  to  believe  that  this  was  ever  an  official  seal.  At  the 
same  time  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  forgery  of  the  last  century, 
contrived  to  take  in  Mr.  Gardner,  or  some  brother  collector,  for 
a  forger  of  that  period  would  scarcely  have  hit  on  the  mediaeval 
forms  of  the  Arabic  numerals  as  correctly  as  he  has  done.  It 
may  have  been  an  idle  piece  of  work  of  some  apprentice. 

Of  the  lay  English  seals  of  less  doubtful  appearance,  one  is 
municipal,  namely,  that  of  the  town  of  Dunwich,  Suffolk.  It 
is  2J  inches  across,  nearly  square,  but  turned  lozenge-ways. 
The  subject  is  a  ship  with  two  men  in  it ;  above,  sun  and 
crescent,  fish  in  the  sea  below. 

Legend,  — 

SIGILL'  :  BVRGI  :  DE  :  DONEWIZ. 

This  matrix  'was  found  near  Dunwich,  and  belonged  to 
Gardner,  the  historian  of  that  borough,  who  has  figured  on  the 
map  prefixed  to  his  book  this  seal;  and  in  plate  I.  fig.  1, 
another  seal  of  the  same  shape,  but  smaller,  and  having  for 
device,  a  crowned  bust  of  a  king  in  centre  of  a  ship ;  star  on 
either  side  of  the  head,  crescent  and  star  above  it  (strongly 
resembling  in  type  the  Dartmouth  seals  described  in  Proceedings, 
2d  S.  \iii.  p.  304),  and  with  the  legend  in  fifteenth-century 
Gothic  character, 

fcalltborum  to  tionetotco. 
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Casts  of  these  two  seals  and  of  two  others — one  nearly  iden- 
tical with  the  Tyssen  collection  matrix  of  the  common  seal,  the 
other  a  seal  of  the  bailiffs,  apparently  a  somewhat  modern  copy 
of  that  figured  by  Gardner — are  exhibited  from  the  Way  Collec- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  above  are  four  lay  official  seals,  of  which 
the  description  follows : — 

1.  Chirk  Castle. — Brass  gilt,  circular,  2£  inches  in  diameter. 
Portcullis  under  open  crown. 

Legend, — 

S  HENR  :  VIII :  DEI :  GRA  :  REG'  :  ANGL  FRA  DNI  HIBRI 
CASTELL.  DOMI  SVE  :  CHIK. 

In  15  Edw.  IV.*  the  castle,  lordship,  and  manor  of  Chirk 
were  granted  in  exchange  to  Sir  William  Stanley,  of  Holt  Castle, 
second  son  of  Thomas  1st  Lord  Stanley  in  tail  male.  He  was 
beheaded  Feb.  16,  1494-5,  under  pretence  of  high  treason  as 
being  engaged  in  the  Perkin  Warbeck  conspiracy. f  Chirk 
probably  was  thereupon  forfeited  with  Sir  William's  other  very 
large  estates. 

Pennant  t  conjectures,  probably  correctly,  that  it  passed  with 
Holt  Castle  to  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Somerset, 
illegitimate  son  of  Henry  VII.,  but  on  his  death,  in  1536, 
reverted  to  the  Crown.  If  so,  the  seal  may  be  referred  to  this 
period. 

There  is  an  engraving  of  this  seal,  but  I  cannot  recall  the 
work  in  which  it  is  published. 

2.  A  sheriffs  seal,  perhaps  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  or  later,  with  a  shield  of  two  bars  below,  and  a  peacock 
crest  above  the  usual  representation  of  a  castle,  perhaps  for 
some  cadet  of  the  house  of  Manners. 

3.  Seal  of  customs  or  for   obligations   at  St.  Malo,  ?  temp. 
Edw.  I.     This  well  engraved  seal  is  circular,  about  1£  inch 
in  diameter,  with  hexagon  handle,  pierced  at  the  top  for  sus- 
pension. 

It  exhibits  the  arms  of  England  on  a  diapered  field. 
The  legend  is — 

S.'  6D'  RGG'  ANGL'  .  DVC'  .  AQVIT'  .  AP.  SCM' .  MACp'. 

I  can  refer  this  seal  to  no  other  place  than  St.  Malo,  though 
this  is  in  Brittany,  and  I  have  not  at  present  been  able  to  fix 
any  date  when  that  port  can  have  been  in  English  possession 

*  Pat.  ej.  an.  p.  1,  m.  23. 

f  Brydges'  Collins'  Peerage,  iii.  57. 

J  Tour  in  Wales,  i.  286. 
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under  Edw.  I.  to  whom  from  the  omission  of  the  numeral  II.  or 
III.  the  seal  should  belong. 

4.  The  last  official  seal  is  that  of  the  customs  of  poundage  and 
tonnage,  at  Chepstow,  in  the  port  of  Cardiff,  probably  under 
James  I.,  perhaps  later. 

The  seal  is  1J  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  Gothic  rose,  and  the 
legend  in  Roman  letters — 

S  .  CVST  .  POND  .  ET  .  TON  .  PRO  CHEP  .  IN  PORT'  CARD* 

There  are  besides  four  or  five  matrices,  mostly  of  lead,  with 
the  star  or  flower  devices,  used  commonly  by  persons  of  the 
trading  or  husbandman  class  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  which  are  most  likely  English,  but  which  require  no 
special  notice. 

We  now  pass  to  the  foreign  seals,  of  which  the  great  bulk  of 
the  collection,  about  sixty  specimens,  consists. 

These  are  mostly  Italian,  and  this  part  of  the  cabinet  much 
resembles  the  collection  acquired  in  Italy  by  Dr.  Rawlinson  in 
the  last  century  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Impressions  of  all  of  these,  I  may  mention,  were  made  many 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Albert  Way  at  Oxford,  and  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Society. 

Of  foreign  ecclesiastical  seals  in  the  Tyssen  Collection  there 
are  sixteen. 

The  following  are  those  most  deserving  of  notice. 

Four  seals  of  Prelates  : — 

1.  Vincentius  Porticus,   Archbishop   of  Ragusa  1575-1579, 
when   he   was  translated    to  the  see  of  Foligno.      From  the 
legend  he  appears  to  have  held  the  office  of  Governor  of  Rome. 

The  seal  is  circular,  2^-  inches  in  diameter. 

Subject :  A  shield  of  the  Italian  cartouche  form,  scrolled, 
bearing  an  eagle  displayed,  debruised  of  a  bend,  charged  with 
three  fleurs-de-lis,  in  chief  the  head  of  a  cross-staff.  Ensigned 
with  a  hat  with  six  tassels  on  each  side. 

Legend, — 

VINC'  :  PORTICVS  :  ARCHIEPS  *  RAGVSI  .  ALM^  *  VRBl' '  GVB. 

2.  Onorato  Visconti,  Archbishop  of  Larissa,  and  Nuncio  to 
the  Court  of  Poland.    Seventeenth  century.    Subject :  A  scrolled 
shield  bearing  the  Visconti  arms  (the  crowned  serpent  vorant  a 
child).     Ensigned  with  a  hat  with  six  tassels  on  each  side. 

Legend, — 

COMES  '  HONORATVS  '  VICECOMES   ARCHIEPS  *  LARISSEN  *  ET  * 
NVNC  '  APOST  *  POLON. 
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The  matrix  of  mixed  metal  is  flat,  without  handle.  Perhaps 
not  original,  but  a  fine  cast. 

3.  Leonard,  Bishop  of  Motula,  province  of  Otranto  (died 
1482). 

Brass  gilt,  pointed  oval.  Subject :  Under  a  triple  canopy, 
standing  figures  of  B.V.M.  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul; 
below  in  niche,  bishop  standing  and  two  shields :  1.  Lion 
rampant,  over  all  a  bend.  2.  An  ox,  with  crowned  OP  above. 

Legend, — 

LEONARDVS  EPS  MOTVLANVS. 

The  family  name  of  this  bishop  and  his  arms  are  not  given  in 
Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra,  ix.  160,  who  merely  states  that  he  was 
flourishing  about  1478  and  died  in  1482. 

(4.)  Tidemannus,  Abbat  of  Savigny,  oval,  2J  inches  long. 
Subject :  The  Blessed  Virgin,  nimbed,  with  sceptre  in  left  hand, 
holding  the  Divine  Infant  on  her  right  arm.  Beneath,  in  a 
niche  with  sides  representing  masonry,  the  abbat  kneeling. 

Legend, — 

S'  •  FRIS  •  TID6MANNI  •  DGI  .  GRA  .  ABTIS  .  DG  . 
SAVINIACO. 

This  matrix  appears  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  singular  name  of  Tidemannus  does  not  occur  in 
the  List  in  Gallia  Christiana  of  the  abbats  of  the  monastery  of 
Savigny,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  situate  in  the 
diocese  of  Avranches.  I  think,  however,  that  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt  that  he  may  be  identified  with  Tideman  de  Winch- 
combe,  a  Cistercian  monk,  who  is  said  to  have  been  Richard  II.'s 
physician,  and  who  was  made  abbat  of  Beaulieu,  in  Hampshire, 
in  1393,  bishop  of  Llandaff  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1395  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  where  he  died  in  1401.  He 
may  have  resigned  the  dignity  of  abbat  of  Savigny,  and  come 
to  England  in  search  of  further  promotion,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  was  successful  in  obtaining. 

There  are  four  seals  of  abbats  of  Savigny  in  Normandy, 
given  in  M.  Douet  d'Arcq's  [nventaire  des  Sceaux  de  la  France, 
Nos.  9089-9092,  and  four  more  are  described  by  M.  Demay, 
Sceaux  de  la  Normandie,  Nos.  2878-2881.*  These  eight  seals 
range  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  (Demay,  2878)  to 
1410  (ib.  288  L).  To  these  may  be  added  another  of  an  abbat 
named  Nicholas  (fourteenth  to  fifteenth  century),  of  which  a 

*  The  attention  of  those  interested  in  mediaeval  seals  may  here  be  called  to 
four  important  volumes  recently  published  on  a  plan  uniform  with  that  of  M. 
Douet  d'Arcq's  valuable  Inventaire  des  Sceaux  de  la  France,  viz.,  Les  Sceaux  de 
la  Flandre,  2  vols.  1873  ;  Les  Sceaux  de  1'Artois  et  de  la  Ficardie,  1877  ;  and  Les 
Sceaux  de  la  Normandie,  1881,  by  M.  G.  Demay.  All  at  Faris,  and  in  4to. 
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matrix  is  in  Dr.  Rawlinson's  Collection.  They  are  all  of  the 
6  type  AbbatialJ  the  subject  being  the  abbat  sitting  or  standing. 
The  latest  in  date  in  M.  Douet  d'Arcq's  book,  No.  9092,  Abbat 
Samson,  1371,  has  below  the  principal  subject  a  shield,  bearing 
the  letter  S,  '  enroule  dans  une  crosse  ?  et  entoure  de  branch- 
ages.'  The  seal  of  Abbot  John,  1408  (Demay,  2880),  shows 
a  fragment  of  a  shield  bearing  branches  with  a  crozier  surtout. 
That  of  another  John,  1410,  has  on  either  side  of  the  effigy  a 
shield  bearing  a  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  is  interlaced  by  a 
capital  S.  The  Bodleian  matrix  agrees  with  this,  except  that  the 
S  lies  over  the  trunk,  and  not  interlaced  with  it.  Nicholas 
was  probably  the  immediate  successor  of  John  the  Second. 

There  was  another  abbey  of  Savigny,  diocese  of  Lyons,  but 
this  was  dedicated  to  St.  Martin.  The  presence  of  the  B.V.M. 
as  the  principal  subject  in  the  Tidemannus  seal  negatives  the 
possibility  that  this  seal  belonged  to  the  Lyons  house. 

Three  Common  Seals  : 

1.  That  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  an  unascertained  Italian 
monastery. 

This  seal,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  circular,  1J  inch  in 
diameter.  Subject:  The  Agnus  Dei.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
cross-staff  held  by  the  Lamb  are  a  spear  and  a  reed  (instru- 
ments of  the  Passion),  apparently  traversing  the  Lamb.  In  the 
field  are  four  stars. 

Legend, — 

S.  PRIORIS  GT  OY6NTVS  MON  CANVSSI. 

I  am  unable  to  identify  the  monastery  with  certainty.  There 
was  a  famous  abbey  at  Canossa  (Canusium  or  Canusia),  in  the 
duchy  of  Modena,  the  treasures  of  which  the  Countess  Matilda, 
1082,  sent  to  the  Pope  at  Rome.  — Leibnitz,  Script.  Rer. 
Brunsw.  i.  688- — but  I  do  not  find  that  it  subsequently  became 
a  priory. 

2.  Seal  of  Dominican   Friars,   Province  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Oval,  2£  inches  long,  probably  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Sub- 
ject :  The  Resurrection. 

Legend, — 

SIGILVM  .  PROVINTIE  .  TERRE  .  SANCTE  ORDINIS .  PRED. 

I  am  accustomed  to  regard  the  mediaeval  universities  as 
ecclesiastical,  or  quasi  ecclesiastical,  corporations,  and  I  there- 
fore place  here — 

3.  The  Seal  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Physic  in  the  Uni- 
versity "of  Bologna : — 

Circular,  2J  inches  in  diameter.  The  whole  field  is  divided 
horizontally  a  little  below  the  middle  into  two  parts.  The  upper 
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half  represents  the  Angelic  Salutation.  The  B.V.M.  stands  in 
the  centre  under  a  tre foiled  arch,  connected  on  the  sinister  side 
with  a  building  with  a  lower  story,  masoned,  surmounted  by  a 
Gothic  arcade  covered  by  a  penthouse  roof.  The  angel  stands 
under  a  roof,  apparently  a  continuation  of  the  building,  on  the 
dexter  side. 

In  the  lower  compartment,  the  back  ground  enriched  with 
Gothic  pamieling,  a  bearded  and  nimbed  personage  sits  at  a 
desk,  with  upraised  left  hand,  addressing  a  figure  wearing  a  coif, 
and  mending  a  pen.  Were  it  not  for  the  nimbus,  which  is  quite 
clear,  this  might  be  taken  for  the  not  unusual  representation  of 
a  doctor  and  student.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  an  Evangelist,  St. 
Luke,  the  patron  of  physicians,  dictating  his  Gospel.  There 
are,  however,  no  Evangelistic  symbols  accompanying  the  figure. 

Legend, — 

*  S'.  UNIVISITATIS  STUDGNT1U  BONONIG  lARTIB}  •  ySCIA 

MGDICING. 

The  matrix  of  this  fine  seal  probably  belongs  to  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

In  the  possession  of  Mr.  Walrond  is  a  matrix  of  the  seal  of 
the  Faculty  of  Canon  Law  at  Bologna.  See  Archaeological 
Journal,  xi.  183.  A  cast  of  a  matrix  of  that  of  the  Faculty  of 
Theology,  in  the  same  university,  was  exhibited  here  by  Major 
Heales,  F.S.A.,  on  March  30,  1876.  See  Proceedings,  2d  S. 
vi.  527. 

The  three  following  are  personal  seals  of  ecclesiastics  : — 

1.  Ga.  (perhaps  Gabriel)  Petrezano,  archpriest  of  Modena. 
Oval,  2^  inches  long;  probably  early-fifteenth  century.     Subject : 
Under  a  tabernacled  canopy,   St.   Michael  treading  down  the 
Demon  ;  on  his  small  buckler  a  plain  cross ;  in  his  right  hand 
a  cross-staff.     Niche  below,  with  a  full-faced  kneeling  ecclesi- 
astic, wearing  biretta.     On  either  side  a  shield  barry  of  six. 

Legend, — 

GA  .  PETREZANVS  .  ARCHIPRE  .  MVTINEN. 

2.  Andrew,  parish  priest  (PI ebanus  or  Piovano)  of  S.  Apollin- 
aris.     A   seal,   probably  of  the   fifteenth   century,    of    Italian 
workmanship,  and  inferior  execution.     Subject:  A  bishop  (St. 
Apollinaris),  standing  in  the  posture  of  benediction.     In  a  niche 
beneath  a  votary  kneeling,  his  hood  on  his  shoulder. 

Legend, — 

S.  D(omini)  ANDR6I  (sic) ;  P'(lebani)  S(ancti)  APOLIARIS. 
There  are  at  least  two  Italian  communes  named  Sant'  Apollin- 
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are— one  near  Pontecorvo,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  the  other  near 
Rovigo  in  Venetia.  *  Sir  Andrew  '  may  have  had  the  cure 
of  either  of  these  parishes. 

3.  Friar  Nicholas,  of  Segouville.  A  pretty  seal  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  of  pointed  oval  form,  about  1|  inch  long,  with  the 
common  subject  of  the  B.V.M.,  half  length,  with  the  Divine 
Infant.  In  base,  under  a  straight-roofed  niche,  the  owner  of 
the  seal  in  adoration. 

Legend, — 

S.  FRATRIS  .  NICOLAI  .  DE  .  SIGOVILLA. 

Segouville,  the  place  from  which  I  suppose  this  friar  to  have 
taken  his  name,  is  a  village  near  Lomberz,  dep.  Gers,  in  the 
south-west  of  France. 

Of  ecclesiastical  official  seals  there  are  four  deserving  notice. 

1.  The  sub-prior  of  St.  Florence.    Oval,  If  inch  long.    Sub- 
ject: A  nimbed  full-length  figure  holding  an  object,  a  palm  or 
a  scourge  in  his  hand ;  a  smaller  figure  kneeling  before  him. 

Legend, — 

S.  SVPPRIORIS  .  SCI  .  FLORGNCII. 

Late  fourteenth  century. 

Whether  the  principal  figure  is  the  sub-prior  exercising  dis- 
cipline over  a  monk  of  the  convent,  or  is  meant  for  St.  Florence, 
the  patron  saint,  is  a  question. 

This  seal  may  be  French.  There  was  an  important  abbey  at 
S.  Florent-lez-Saumur,  and  this  may  possibly  be  the  seal  of 
office  of  the  sub-prior  of  that  house. 

2.  The  vicar-generalship  of  a  diocese  unascertained,  but  pro- 
bably Italian.     Pointed  oval,  2^  inches  long,  fifteenth  century. 
Subject :  A  full-faced  standing  effigy  in  a  gown  down  to  his 
heels,  close-fitting  to  waist,  short  hanging  sleeves,  buttoned  from 
neck  to  foot  and  girdled,  skirts  plaited ;  on  his  head  a  bonnet 
or  hood,  wrapped  round  a  cap ;  hair  long  :  no  beard ;  right  hand 
on  his  hip ;  left  hand  holding  a  sword  in  pale,  with  belt  attached. 
At  the  sides  the  initials  g  :  GG. 

Legend, — 
+  S.  UICHARIATUS  :  U6N  :  PRIS  :  DNI  :  x  GRRH  .  GPI. 

The  letter  represented  by  x  is  very  doubtful.  It  looks  at 
first  sight  like  M,  but  on  careful  examination  it  would  seem  that 
it  was  originally  F  or  S,  but  that  has  been  a  punching  in  of  one 
letter  over  another. 

This  matrix  is  somewhat  suspicious.  It  is  of  a  white  metal, 
or  perhaps  silvered.  At  the  back  it  has  a  sort  of  handle,  formed 
by  an  acanthus  leaf,  in  slight  relief,  the  mid-rib  of  which  runs 
longitudinally  and  is  elevated  above  the  rest. 

f  VOL. IX.  D 
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Now  the  identical  ornament,  or  the  chief  part  of  it,  for  there 
is  not  room  for  the  end  of  the  leaf,  is  to  be  found  at  the  back  of 
the  Creyke  Abbey  matrix,  as  already  mentioned. 

The  fact  that  there  is  another  matrix  of  this  seal  in  Dr.  Raw- 
linson's  collection,  coupled  with  the  circumstance  that  the  leaf 
pattern  appears  on  these  two  Tyssen  matrices,  both  of  an  unusual 
white  metal,  induces  the  belief  that  both  are  casts,  and  were  made 
up  in  the  same  factory. 

(3.)  The  rural  deanery  of  Chateau  du  Loir  (Sarthe),  Castrum 
ad  Loedum,  or  Castrum  Lydi.  Oval,  1^  inch  long.  Subject, 
the  Agnus  Dei. 

Legend,  — 

fcecanatus  to  castto  Utot. 


Figured  in  Dansey's  Horaa  Decanicse  Rurales,  i.  406. 
(4.)  Indulgence  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Peter.     Pointed  oval. 
Agnus  Dei  within  Castle. 

Stgtllu  intwlgenne  Jojspttalts  castu  aanctt  petti. 

See  Archaeological  Journal,  xvii.  256,  where  five  matrices 
of  these  seals  are  noticed,  including  the  present  one.  Impressions 
of  all,  from  the  Way  Collection,  are  exhibited. 

Passing  to  the  seals  of  foreign  laymen,  we  come  to  what, 
perhaps,  are  the  three  most  interesting  objects  in  the  Collection, 
namely,  the  seals  of  two  of  the  Este  family,  and  one  of  a  Mala- 
testa.  They  may  be  thus  described  :  — 

(1.)  Azzo  d'Este  VIII.  (or  VII.,  according  to  Litta),  Marquis 
d'Este,  and  of  Ancona  (1293-1308).  Circular,  2}  inches  in 
diameter.  Subject  :  An  eagle  displayed. 

Legend;  — 

+  AgONIS  DGI  GT  APL'ICA  GRA  ANCHON  GT   GSTGNSIS 
MARCHIONIS. 

At  end  of  the  legend  a  small  shield,  party  per  fess,  or  per 
chief.  A  silver  eagle  on  an  azure  field  was  the  bearing  of  the 
Este  family. 

This  matrix  in  1781  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Archpriest 
Grirolamo  Baruffaldi,  and  is  figured  by  Manni,  Osservationi  sopra 
i  sigilli  antichi,  vi.  15,  with  a  learned  sketch  of  the  life  of  Azzo. 

(2.)  Albert  d'Este,  Marquis  d'Este,  Lord  of  Ferrara  (1388- 
1393).  Brass  gilt.  Circular,  3  inches  in  diameter.  Eagle 
displayed. 

+  S  •  ALBGRTI  -MARCH  •  GST6N-  VICAR  •  CIVIT  •  F6R  .  F 
SCA  •  ROMAN  •  6CC  •  AC  •  MVT  •  DN  •  GNAL. 

The  vicariate  of  the  Holy  See  in  Ferrara  was  given  to  Rinaldo 
of  Este  in  1329,  by  Pope  John  XXII.,  and  the  Imperial  vie- 
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ariate  in  Modena,  to  Aldrovandino,  nephew  of  Rinaldo,  in  1354, 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV. 

This  matrix  also  was,  in  1741,  in  the  possession  of  Girolamo 
Baruffaldi,  and  is  figured  in  Manni's  work,  vii.  1. 

The  citizens  of  Modena  in  1293  conferred  upon  Azzo,  whose 
seal  has  just  been  noticed  under  the  title  of  <  Gubernator  et 
Rector  et  perpetuus  dominus  Civitatis  Mutinse.'  See  the  instru- 
ment attesting  the  election  in  Manni,  vii.  21. 

(3.)  Carlo  Malatesta,  Lord  of  Rimini  (1386-1439).     Brass 

filt.     Circular.     Bust  in  profile  on  diapered  ground,  with  K  in 
eld. 
Legend,  — 

SIGILLVM  KAROLI  DE  MALATESTIS. 

The  personal  seals  of  two  doctors  of  law  next  claim  our 
attention. 

.  1.  Hercules  Bolognettus,  Doctor  of  Laws.  Circular,  If 
inch  in  diameter.  Sixteenth  century.  Shield  of  arms  bearing  a 
bearded  head,  couped,  and  encircled  by  a  twisted  necklace,  of 
which  the  two  ends  cross  beneath  the  head.  Ensigned  with  a 
closed  helm  in  profile  with  lambrequins.  Crest,  on  a  wreath, 
an  eagle  displayed. 

Legend,  — 

+   HERO  VLB  S  •  BOLOGNETTVS  l(vris)  v(triusque)  DOC  '  BONON. 

2.  James  de  Ygnano,  Doctor  of  Laws.  Brass,  gilt.  Circular. 
Fourteenth  century.  Doctor  seated  at  a  desk,  in  front  shield 
of  arms  bendy.  Above  a  label  of  four  points,  with  fleur-de-liz 
between. 

Legend,  — 

+  S'  IACOBI  *  D'  YGNANO  *  DOCTORIS  *  LEGVM. 

A  seal  of  almost  identical  type,  that  of  Doctor  Pietro  de  Pecci, 
is  figured  in  Proceedings,  2d  S.  vii.  375,  where  reference  is 
made  to  some  other  examples  of  the  seals  of  Italian  jurisconsults 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

The  back  of  the  matrix  now  exhibited  has  a  large  loop  for 
suspension,  combined  with  a  well-designed  leaf  ornament  in  high 
relief  running  across  the  slightly  convex  surface,  which  is  pounced 
by  way  of  finish. 

Menestrier  says  (Art  du  Blason,  et  Origine  des  Armoiries,  p. 
263,  ed.  Lyons  1671}  that  numerous  families  of  Florence  and 
of  the  towns  of  the  .Romagna  bore  fleurs-de-liz  and  a  label  in 
consequence  of  their  adhesion  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  King  of 
Naples,  who  bore  France  (semee)  with  a  label  gules.  All  the 
Guelph  party  declared  for  him,  since  the  Pope  (Clement  IV.  in 
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1266),  with  whom  the  Guelphs  sided,  had  given  him  the  investi- 
ture of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  By  the  protection 
they  received  from  him  this  party  became  considerable  in 
Florence,  whence  the  escucheons  of  the  church,  of  the  Liberty 
of  the  People,  of  the  Drapers  and  some  others,  were  semee  of 
fleurs-de-liz.  And  he  adds  that  in  the  towns  of  the  Romagna, 
according  to  Gaspar  Bombaci,  it  was  a  Guelph  fashion  to  bear 
fleurs-de-liz  in  chief,  three  stars  being  similarly  borne  by  the 
Ghibellines. 

On  the  preceding  page  Menestrier  observes  that  the  Guelphs 
bore  bends,  and  the  Ghibellines  pallets.  Not  impossibly  we  may 
have  in  this  seal  an  illustration  of  the  Guelph  fashion,  the  bendy 
coat  on  the  shield  being  supplemented  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
Anjou  coat  given  by  the  small  label  with  fleurs-de-liz.* 

4.  With  those  of  the  Doctors  of  Law  may  be  placed  the  seal  of  a 
Comes  Palatinus — Sacri  Lateranensis  Palatii  Comes — or,  in  Ger- 
man, Reichs-Hof-Graf.f  Judicial  officers  with  this  designation 
were  appointed  by  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  and,  I  believe, 
also  by  the  Popes,  with  powers,  among  other  things,  of  creating 
notaries,  and  sometimes  of  granting  armorial  bearings,  legitima- 
tising  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  conferring  academical 
degrees,  dating  from  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 

The  seal  of  Nicola  de'  Conti  is  circular,  about  2J  inches  in 
diameter.  A  large  shield,  ( a  louche,'  parted  unequally  per 
pale.  The  dexter  third  bears  an  eagle  displayed,  dimidiated  by 
two  pallets,  which  occupy  the  remaining  two-thirds.  The  field 
of  the  seal  is  engraved  with  a  flowery  pattern. 

Legend, — 

+  SIG1LUM  .:.  N1COLAI  v  DG  COMIT1BUS  /.  COM1TIS  .-. 
PALATINI. 

The  de'  Conti  were  a  Venetian  family,  and  their  arms  in  the 
modern  marshalling  are  thus  given  by  Rietstap.  Quarterly, 
1  and  4,  Per  pale  argent  and  sable,  an  eagle  displayed  counter 
chiinged :  2  and  3,  Paly  of  8  or  and  gules.  The  arrangement 
on  the  present  seal  is  very  peculiar. 

I  may  here  notice  the  official  seal  of  Hubert  Berart,  prevot 
of  Crepy,  which  is  circular,  1£  inch  in  diameter.  Fourteenth 
century,  late.  Subject :  A  castle  between  two  fleurs-de-liz. 

Legend, — 

+  S.  HVB6RT  BGRART  PRGVOT  D'CRGSPI. 

*  A  chief  of  Anjou  was  borne  by  the  following  among  other  noble  families  of 
Siena,  Berlinghieri,  Cerboni,  Farigini.  See  "  Arme  delle  famiglie  nobili  di 
Siena,"  1706. 

f  Consult  as  to  these  "  Comites  Palatini,"  Keeping,  cle  Jure  Insignium, 
pp.  532-53  ;  or  Zedler's  Universal  Lexicon,  s.  v.  Pfalz-graf. 
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M.  Douet  d'Arcq  has  two  seals  (Nos.  4792,  4793)  of  the 
prevote  of  Crepy-en-Valois,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  both  a  castle  appears,  surmounted  in 
the  first  seal  by  a  star  and  a  crescent,  but  dimidiated,  in  the 
second  seal,  with  one  fleur-de-liz  on  the  dexter  side.  From  the 
similarity  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  concluded  that  Crepy-en- 
Valois  is  the  jurisdiction  to  which  the  seal  belonged. 

Of  the  foreign  heraldic  seals,  about  twenty-eight  in  number,  I 
have  little  to  say.  Except  where  the  original  owners  of  them 
were  persons  of  general  historical  interest  their  importance  for 
the  English  sigillographer  is  but  slight.  Those  comprised  in  the 
present  collection  are  mostly  of  Italian  gentlemen  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Many  of  them  are  not  in 
the  best  condition,  and  the  deciphering  of  the  surnames  occur- 
ring in  the  legends,  and  consequent  identification  of  the  persons 
to  whom  they  belonged,  would  be  attended  with  much  difficulty, 
and  would  require  more  time  and  research  than  I  have  either 
time  or  inclination  to  give. 

I  content  myself  with  noticing  the  following : — 

1.  Pancras  Barbamayor.     Circular,  1  inch  in  diameter,  late 
fourteenth  century.     Subject:  A  large  bushy  beard,  termina- 
ting at  the  cheek  by  two  small  hooks,  as  if  to  attach  it  to  the 
face  by  way  of  disguise. 

Legend, — 

S  .  PANCRATI  BARBAMAIOR. 

A  curious  canting  coat. 

2.  Fabricius  Garzonus,  Physician.     Elliptical,  If  by  1£  inch, 
seventeenth   century.      Subject :  On  an  oval   shield,  out  of  a 
mount,  a  flower.     On  a  helm,  with  flourished  mantlings,  a  nude 
female  demi-figure  with  a  scarf  (probably  representing  For- 
tune). 

Legend, — 

FABR1TIUS :  GARZONUS  MED  .  ET  .  PHS. 

3.  G.  de  Guastavilla.   Circular,  f  inch  in  diameter ;  fourteenth 
century,  late.     Subject :  A  shield,  the  bearings  of  which  may  be 
blazoned  as  an  annulet  with  a  dot  in  the  centre  and  a  chief. 

Legend, — 

X  S'  .  GVIGLMVCI  .  D  .  GVASTAVILAN' 

The  family  of  Guastavilla  of  Bologna,  according  to  Ginanni, 
Tarte  del  Blasone,  bore  in  the  last  century  a  serpent  coiled  in  a 
double  spiral,  his  head  in  chief  regardant  the  dexter  side,  and 
crowned.  This  coat  would  seem  to  be  a  development  of  the 
somewhat  anomalous  heraldic  device  which  appears  on  Mr. 
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Hankinson's  seal.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  outline  of  the 
6  chief  is  curved  so  as  to  be  nearly  concentric  with  the  '  annu- 
let.' So  that  the  loosely- coiled  serpent  would  be  without  diffi- 
culty suggested. 

The  device  had  some  meaning  of  its  own,  probably  allusive  to 
the  surname. 

4.  David  Eag'ault.     Circular,  1£  inch  in  diameter  ;  fifteenth 
century.     Subject,  a  shield  couche.     Quarterly,  1  and  4,  Two 
daggers  in  sal  tire,  points  in  base.    2  and  3,  Fretty,  on  the  fess 
point  a  mullet.    Ensigned  with  a  helm  with  lambrequins.    Crest, 
a  garb. 

Legend, — 

5>'*  Habtb  rag*  ault 

The  third  letter  in  the  surname  has  a  mark  of  contraction  after 
it  which  may  stand  for  er.  The  letter  itself  is  possibly  a  p  not 
afl. 

5.  Raynard  Sass.     Circular,  1 J  inch  in  diameter ;  fifteenth 
century.     Subject,  in  a  four  lobed  panel,  a  small  shield  of  arms. 
Per  chief,  a  demi-lion  naissant  and  two  roses. 

Legend, — 

S.  RAYNARDVS  D'  SAXON1BVS. 

Sass,  of  Courland,  bears,  according  to  Rietstap,  a  similar  coat 
without  the  roses. 

6.  Yisconti.    Elliptical,  { inch  long.    Subject :  A  scrolled  oval 
shield  with  the  Visconti  arms;  the  serpent  is  crowned.     The 

F 

initials  A  M  surround  the  shield. 
v 

The  residue  of  the  collection  consists  of  private  lay  seals  with 
the  usual  devices  not  heraldic,  belonging  to  obscure  persons,  and 
offering  no  peculiarities  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Society. 

In  conclusion  I  can  only  say  that  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Society  are  due  to  Mr.  Hankinson  for  the  liberal  manner  in 
which  he  has  not  only  allowed  the  exhibition  of  this  extensive 
collection  of  mediaeval  matrices  of  seals,  but  has  also  permitted 
the  entire  cabinet  to  remain  for  some  months  in  our  apartments, 
enabling  the  curious  in  such  matters  to  examine  the  seals  at 
their  leisure. 

I  have  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  by  making  full 
notes  of  the  whole  collection,  which  may  be  of  use  at  some 
future  time." 

J.  T.  DANSON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  laid  before  the  Society  the  fol- 
lowing speculations  on  the  form  of  the  Portland  Vase,  accom- 
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parried  by  photographs  and  elaborate  diagrams  to  illustrate  the 
geometrical  analysis  to  which  that  form  was  in  his  opinion 
reducible : — 

u  The  interest  we  feel  in  this  vessel  as  a  work  of  antique  art 
depends  partly  on  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  partly 
on  the  manner  in  which  these  are  combined  and  treated,  and 
partly  on  the  designs  which  ornament  its  sides  and  base. 

But,  apart  from  these,  its  mere  form  has  some  interest.  And 
whatever  there  be  in  this  which  is  worthy  of  regard  has  hitherto 
received  little  attention.  The  means  of  examining  the  form  of 
the  vase  with  any  degree  of  care  have  hardly  existed. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  copies  were,  many  years  ago,  made  by 
Wedgwood.  But  these  have  remained  in  private  hands.  There 
were  only  a  few  at  first,  and  some  of  these  have  perished.  It 
is  true  also  that  the  original  has  for  many  years  been  visible 
to  those  who  sought  it  at  the  British  Museum.  It  has  also  been 
delineated  in  several  works  more  or  less  popular.  But  such  an 
examination  as  can  easily  be  made  by  a  visitor  to  the  Museum 
can  result  in  only  a  very  general  notion  of  the  form  of  the  vase. 
And  if  the  best  known  drawings  of  it  be  examined  by  one  who 
has  looked  at  the  original  with  some  attention,  and,  still  more, 
if  several  of  such  drawings  be  compared  with  each  other,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  they  are  incorrect.  Most  of  them  differ 
even  more  from  each  other  than  from  the  original.  Nor,  if  we 
consider  what  is  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  a  true  outline  of 
such  an  object,  that  in  this  instance  it  supposes  the  application 
of  skill  and  care,  with  leisure,  to  a  close  examination  of  an  object 
which  has  never  been  readily  accessible  for  any  such  purpose, 
is  it  surprising  that  a  true  outline  of  the  vase  has  not  hitherto 
been  produced. 

Till,  in  1810,  it  was  deposited  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  the 
British  Museum,  it  was  in  private  hands.  At  the  Museum,  until 
1845,  it  was  visible  to  the  public,  but  only  under  a  glass  case. 
It  was  in  that  year  almost  destroyed  by  the  miscreant  Lloyd. 
And  since  its  restoration  it  has  been  exhibited  under  restrictions 
which  reduce  materially  the  previous  opportunities  for  any  close 
study  of  its  form. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  rigidly  correct  outline  of  such  an 
object  is  not  such  as  a  draughtsman  however  skilful  can  readily 
produce.  What  is  visible  of  any  object  seen  in  the  round  is  not 
the  true  outline.  It  often  closely  approaches  it,  but  it  cannot 
be  that  to  which  regard  must  be  had  in  any  attempt  to  repro- 
duce the  object  exactly.  The  rays  of  light  converging  from  the 
apparent  outline  upon  the  eye  of  the  draughtsman  must  come 
from  points  nearer  than  the  real  outline.  The  same  objection, 
of  course,  applies  to  any  image  obtained  in  the  photographic 
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camera.  This  instrument,  however,  has  the  great  advantage  of 
recording  precisely  what  is  seen,  and  the  range  and  the  uni- 
formity of  its  vision  give  it  other  advantages.  Combined  with, 
or  rather  corrected  by,  accurate  measurement,  it  may  be  said  to 
supply  the  only  available  method  of  readily  laying  down  upon  a 
plane  surface  curves  which  shall  adequately  describe  such  an 
outline. 

With  these  views  I  wras  agreeably  surprised,  in  January  last, 
to  find,  at  the  British  Museum,  and  to  be  allowed  to  purchase, 
a  carefully-made  cast  of  the  vase.  It  had  been  taken  from 
a  mould  made  shortly  after  the  original  was  placed  in  the 
Museum. 

•The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  state  the  results  of  an 
attempt  to  describe  the  outline  of  the  vase,  with  as  much  accu- 
racy as  1  have  found  practicable. 

The  method  I  have  adopted  is  this  : — 

First,  to  obtain  by  photograph  four  images  of  the  vase,  each 
taken  from  opposite  the  centres  of  its  height  and  width,  and  as 
nearly  as  might  be  at  the  termini  of  two  diameters,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  in  the  centre  of  a  plane,  cutting  the 
vase  horizontally  at  the  centre  of  its  height.  Having  done  this 
several  times  myself  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  the  effect, 
I  sought  the  best  available  aid  in  completing  this  part  of  the 
process,  and  gave  the  needful  instructions  to  the  Autotype 
Company.  The  four  resulting  views  of  the  vase  accompany 
this  paper. 

Secondly,  to  take,  with  a  suitable  pair  of  callipers,  the  outer 
diameter  of  the  cast,  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  on  each  of  the  four  lines  passing  verti- 
cally through  the  above-mentioned  four  points. 

The  occasional  projection  of  the  designs  cut  in  relief  on  the 
sides  of  the  vase  caused  these  measurements  to  vary,  to  some 
extent,  on  the  same  horizontal  lines.  But  the  mean  of  the  four 
dimensions,  taken  at  each  level,  being  laid  down,  gave  curves 
not  materially  affected  by  the  projection  of  the  designs. 

The  outline  of  the  body  of  the  vase  thus  obtained  coincides 
so  nearly  with  the  geometrical  figure,  to  which  I  am  about  to 
draw  attention,  as  to  leave,  in  my  mind,  no  doubt  of  their 
identity. 

The  handles  must  be  dealt  with  apart.  It  is  evident  that 
they  do  not  produce  accurately  the  original  design.  But  it  is 
also  obvious  that  the  defect  is  traceable  only  to  the  plastic  nature 
of  the  material.  This  has  interposed  a  difficulty  which  the  work- 
man has  not  overcome.  The  handles  vary  somewhat  in  form 
from  each  other,  and  are  not  set  on  quite  alike.  But,  taken 
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together,  they  indicate  with  some  distinctness  what  was  in- 
tended. 

My  purpose,  so  far,  has  been  simply  to  project  upon  paper 
a  tolerably  accurate  delineation  of  the  outline  of  the  vase.  But 
in  doing  so,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  have  made  apparent  the 
origin  of  the  design,  in  a  geometrical  formula  of  a  very  simple 
character. 

The  idea  that  this  vase,  like  others  of  Greek  origin,  was 
probably  designed  with  reference  to  some  preconceived  geo- 
metrical harmony  of  proportions,  is  not  new. 

In  the  Art  Journal  for  January,  1855  (New  Series,  vol.  i. 
p.  27),  will  be  found  an  ingenious  attempt  to  trace  the  form  of 
this  vase  to  a  combination  of  parts  of  the  circle.  But  the  out- 
line used  as  the  basis  of  this  attempt  is  so  palpably  not  the  true 
outline  of  the  vase,  that  the  explanation  has  no  value.  I  annex 
a  copy  of  the  outline  given  in  the  article  referred  to. 

Again,  Mr.  D.  B.  Hay,  in  his  Science  of  Beauty  as  developed 
in  Nature  and  applied  in  Art,  published  in  1856,  gave  (fig.  xii. 
p.  90)  a  diagram  purporting  to  represent  the  outline  of  this  vase, 
by  way  of  illustrating  his  theory  of  '  numerical  harmonic  ratio.' 
He  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  only  authority  he  had  for 
the  form  he  gave  to  the  vase  beyond  his  own  recollection  of  it 
when  seen  was  '  the  measurement  of  the  original  given  in  the 
Penny  Cyclopaedia.'  And,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  annexed  copy 

~  th( 


of  Mr.  Hay's  figure,  he  had  not  before  him  the  real  form  of  the 
vase.  Hence  his  explanation  of  it  is  not  applicable.  But  it  is 
obvious  also  that  had  the  real  outline  been  before  Mr.  Hay  he 
would  have  seen  at  once  the  true  explanation. 

Annexed  is  my  outline  of  the  vase,  with  a  diagram  showing 
how  this  outline  has,  as  it  appears  to  me,  been  produced. 

The  chief  dimensions  are  as  follow : — 

(a)  The  extreme  height  is  10  inches,  very  nearly. 

(b)  The   greatest  mean  width  of  the  base  is  5  inches,  or 
exactly  half  the  height.     But  the  curve  of  the  side  reaches  the 
base  '125  of  an  inch  within  this  width  on  each  side.     This  '125 
appears  as  a  beading  also  of  '125  inch  in  vertical  depth. 

(c)  The  greatest  mean  w^idth  of  the  vase  is  7  inches,  or  seven - 
tenths  of  the  height,  and  it  occurs  at  four-tenths  of  the  height 
from  the  base. 

(d)  The  extreme  width  of  the  mouth  to  the  outer  end  of  the 
curve  would  be  3*75  of  the  height,  but  this  is  reduced  on  each 
side  by  '125  of  an  inch,  or  "0125  of  the  height,  so  as  to  give  an 
usable  curve  to  the  lip. 

(e)  The  narrowest  part  of  the  neck  occurs  at  *15  of  the  height 
(or  1-J-  inch)  below  the  top,  and  it  is  there  2£  inches,  or  *225 
of  the  height,  in  width. 
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(/)  From  the  edge  of  the  base  to  the  opposite  shoulder  is 
8  inches,  or  '8  of  the  height  if  measured  from  the  bottom  of  the 
curved  side,  and  is  Jth  of  an  inch,  or  -0125  of  the  height  if 
measured  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  heading. 

The  outline  thus  given  so  nearly  agrees  with  the  mean  results 
of  many  measurements  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
identical. 

The  diagram  is  produced  as  follows : — 

1 .  Describe  a  parallelogram  whose  height  shall  be  that  of  the 
intended  vase,  and  its  breadth  seven-tenths  of  such  height. 

2.  Divide  the  height  into  ten  equal  parts  and  draw  horizontal 
lines  through  these  points. 

3.  Describe  an  ellipse  whose  major  axis  shall  equal  the  height, 
and  whose  minor  axis  shall  subtend  on  the  major  an  angle  of 
22£  degrees,  or  one-fourth  of  a  right  angle. 

4.  Let  the  base  be  one-half  of  the  height. 

5.  Lay  down  the  ellipse  so  that  it  shall  (1)  fall  -0125  of  the 
height  within  one  end  of  the  base  line,  and  (2)  shall  coincide 
with  the  vertical  side  of  the  parallelogram,  and  (3)  also  with  the 
horizontal  line  drawn  at  '625  of  the  height  from  the  base.     So 
placed  it  gives  one  side  of  the  body  of  the  vase.     Eepeat  the 
process  for  the  other  side. 

6.  Let  the  width  of  the  neck  at  the  narrowest  part  be  *225  of 
the  height  and  let  it  be  at  *  1 5  of  the  height  from  the  top. 

7.  Let  the  ellipse  be  so  laid  down  that  it  shall  (1)  coincide 
with  the  narrowest  part  of  the  neck,  and  (2)  with  the  shoulder 
of  the  vase  as  already  described,  and  (3)  that  its  major  axis 
shall  form  an  angle  of  27°  with  the  vertical  centre.     The  major 
axis  will  thus  meet  the  vertical  centre  at  a  point  -125  of  the 
height  below  the  top  of  the  vase.    So  will  be  produced  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  on  one  side.     Eepeat  the  process  for  the  other 
side. 

8.  Let  the  extreme  width  of  the  mouth  of  the  vase  as  defined 
by  the  upward  curve  of  the  neck  be  '375  of  the  height,  and  let 
this  be  diminished  by  rounding  the  lip  on  the  thickness  of  the 
material,  in  this  case  about  *025  of  the  height. 

9.  Lay  down  the  ellipse  so  that  it  shall  coincide  (1)  with  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  mouth,  and  (2)  with  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  neck,  and  (3)  that  its  major  axis  shall  meet  the  vertical  line 
of  the  centre  of  the  vase  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  neck,  and 
shall  form  an  angle  of  10°  (or  one-ninth  of  a  right  angle)  with 
that  vertical  line.     This  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  on  one 
side.     Kepeat  the  process  for  the  other. 

10.  Now,  as  to  the  handles.    These  are  imperfectly  set  on,  but 
the  design  is  obvious.     It  is  governed  by  a  medium  line  which, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  produced  on  each  side  of  each  handle. 
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This  line  is  obtained  by  placing  the  ellipse  so  that  its  major  axis 
shall  (1)  pass  through  the  outer  edge  of  the  base,  and  (2)  also 
through  the  vertical  centre  at  a  point  four-tenths  of  its  height 
from  the  base,  and  (3)  also  that  the  ellipse  shall  coincide  with 
the  shoulder  of  the  vase  at  which  the  two  describing  elliptic 
lines  converge. 

As  to  the  beauty  of  the  outline  thus  produced  there  will,  of 
course,  be  difference  of  opinion.  But  the  strength  and  the  utilty 
of  the  form  are  at  least  equally  remarkable. 

As  regards  utility,  the  vessel  is  obviously  intended  to  contain 
liquids.  The  capacity  and  the  general  strength  of  such  a  vessel 
in  proportion  to  its  dimensions  increases  as  it  approaches  the 
form  of  a  globe ;  and  here  we  find  the  globular  form  approached 
as  nearly  as  is  consistent  with  steady  standing  and  easy  use. 

The  neck  is  of  a  form  at  once  apt  to  receive  and  apt  to  give 
forth.  It  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  spout  which  a  mere 
neck  can  have.  It  is  easy  to  grasp,  and  it  is  convenient  to  hold 
the  vessel  by. 

The  handles  also  lend  themselves  aptly  to  a  firm  grasp  either 
in  lifting  or  in  pouring  out.  They  are  also  well  adapted  to 
suspend  the  vessel  by.  They  are  so  set  on  that  whether  one  or 
both  be  held  the  line  of  support  given  to  the  contents  passes 
directly  through  the  centre  of  its  bulk.  And  the  neck  and  the 
handles  are  kept  well  within  the  general  contour  of  the  vessel, 
and  so  are  removed  as  far  as  may  be  from  liability  to  be  broken. 

Finally,  the  size  of  the  vessel  and  its  weight  when  filled  are 
well  adapted  to  the  ordinary  strength  and  to  the  commonest 
needs  of  mankind. 

The  first  impression  of  the  form  of  this  Vase  is  not  very 
striking.  It  is  only  after  some  attention  that  it  becomes  so. 
But  as  the  beauty  and  the  fitness  of  the  form  become  apparent 
we  also  see  that  the  vessel  as  it  is  does  not  quite  perfectly  realise 
the  original  design.  The  workman  has  not  entirely  succeeded, 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  moulding 
of  glass,  in  attaching  the  handles  truly,  and  his  failure  here  is 
necessarily  so  obvious  that  it  attracts  instant  attention,  and  is 
apt  to  weigh  far  too  much  in  our  general  appreciation  of  the 
design. 

I  am  myself  disposed  to  regard  the  vessel  as  we  have  it  as  an 
example  deemed  comparatively  imperfect  from  the  first,  and 
that  hence,  perhaps,  it  was  preserved  by  its  devotion  to  sepul- 
chral purpose." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  January  26th,  1882. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  : — The  Maga- 
zine. No.  Iviii.  Vol.  xx.  8vo.  Devizes,  1881. 

From  the  William  Salt  Archaeological  Society  : — Collections  for  a  History  of 
Staffordshire.  Vol.  ii.  8vo.  Birmingham,  1881. 

From  Lady  Crawford  : — The  Earldom  of  Mar  in  sunshine  and  in  shade  during 
five  hundred  years.  Letters  to  the  Lord  Clerk  Kegister  of  Scotland  by  the 
late  Alexander  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  Lord  Lindsay,  etc.  2  vols. 
8vo.  Edinburgh,  1882. 

From  the  Curators  of  the  Bodleian  Library  : — Donations  to  the  Bodleian  Library 
during  the  year  ending  Nov.  8,  1881.  8vo.  Oxford,  1881. 

From  W.  S.  Weatherley,  Esq.: — Westminster  Abbey.  Stone  Figures  from 
Henry  Vllth's  Chapel.  S.  John  Baptist.  Lithograph  Print.  Plate  38. 
Vol.  vii.  of  the  "  Spring  Gardens  Sketch  Book."  W.  S.  W.  1869. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  President,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  Auditors  of  the  Society's  Accounts  for  the  past 
year : — 

G-.  W.  G.  -Leveson  Gower,  Esq. 

H.  C.  Maxwell-Lyte,  Esq. 

P.  C.  Hardwick,  'Esq. 

C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq. 

R.  S.  FERGUSON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  Local  Secretary  for  Cum- 
berland, laid  before  the  Society  a  Report  on  the  archaeology  of 
that  district  in  the  shape  of  replies  to  the  queries  addressed  to 
Local  Secretaries  by  the  Society.  From  this  Report  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  selected  for  publication  : — 

Two  Roman  altars,  one  of  which  was  inscribed,  have  been 
found  in  Over  Denton  church,  Cumberland,  and)  are  in  the 
custody  of  the  Vicar.  Of  the  inscription  four  letters  only 
remained,  viz.,  STRI.  Another  altar,  much  damaged,  has  been 
found  in  the  church  of  Burgh-by-Sands.  The  inscription 
runs, — 

MARTI 
BELATV 
CADSACT 
MATVS 

Mr.  Ferguson  reported  that  the  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land Society  were  busy  drawing  a  list  and  account  of  all  old 
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plate  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle.  The  oldest  piece  hitherto 
found  was  a  cup  at  Bridekirk  bearing  the  London  marks  for 
1550-1.  The  result  of  these  researches  would  be  published  in 
a  separate  volume. 

Mr.  Ferguson  had  been  engaged  in  looking  up  the  records  of 
the  Carlisle  Guilds,  and  hoped  to  lay  an  account  of  them  before 
the  Society  on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  Ferguson  proceeded  to  speak  of  various  earthworks,  such 
as  the  Roman  camps  at  Caermot  and  Snittlegarth,  &c.,  a  full 
account  of  which  he  has  published,  with  illustrations,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian 
Society,  vol.  vi.  p.  191. 

WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Cum- 
berland, communicated  the  following  Report  on  that  county : — 

"  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  my  office  as  one  of  the 
Local  Secretaries  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  I  have  but  little  to  report  in  the  number  of  dis- 
coveries of  an  antiquarian  nature  in  the  western  portion  of  this 
county ;  but  in  the  prosecution  of  research  previously  initiated 
very  interesting  results  have  been  obtained.  I  had  the  honour 
of  presenting  to  the  Society,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  '  An 
Account  of  Wall's  Castle,  near  Ravenglass,'  which  the  Rev. 
Canon  Knowles  and  I  agreed  to  claim  as  the  ruin  of  a  Roman 
structure.  This  discovery  in  itself  and  its  associated  remains, 
of  primary  importance  in  many  respects,  has  not  attracted  that 
attention  amongst  antiquaries  which  is  its  due,  and  which  it  is 
certain  ultimately  to  secure.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  whilst 
the  antiquarian  world  has  been  turning  and  straining  its  eyes 
in  the  direction  of  Brading,  neither  The  Athenaeum  nor  The 
Antiquary  has  condescended  to  notice  a  Roman  ruin  which 
presents  to  ocular  observation  several  apartments,  divided  from 
each  other,  and  surrounded  by  walls  twelve  feet  high,  pierced 
by  doorways  roughly  arched,  and  having  several  window  open- 
ings distinctly  traceable.  It  is  not  intended  in  these  brief 
remarks  to  decry  or  diminish  in  any  way  the  importance  of  the 
Brading  discovery,  nor  to  disparage  the  labours  of  the  learned 
and  zealous  investigators,  and  I  am  content  to  leave  Wall's 
Castle  that  poor  remnant  of  the  indifference  of  centuries  which 
may  still  remain  to  it,  knowing  assuredly  that  it  is  destined  to 
become,  sooner  or  later,  a  very  Caaba  of  antiquaries. 

Referring  to  the  account  I  have  originally  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Archaeolo- 
gical Society,  for  a  brief  and  severely  correct  description  of  the 
subterranean  ruin,  I  would  now  state  in  outline  the  results  of 
excavations  made  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  F.S.A.,  the  senior 
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Secretary  for  this  county,  and  myself,  assisted  by  the  indefatigable 
Mr.  Joseph  Robinson,  of  Maryport,  whose  zeal  and  instinct  as 
an  excavator  are  unrivalled.  The  minute  details  of  our  dis- 
coveries I  hope  to  record  in  the  Transactions  of  our  local  Society, 
and  a  copy  of  my  paper  shall  be  sent  in  due  time  to  your  great 
centre  of  all  antiquarian  knowledge.  Not  less  than  three  of  the 
apartments  had  hypocausts ;  thirty-five  pillars,  all  composed  of 
square  tiles  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  were  found.  Un- 
doubtedly more  exist,  for  the  excavations  were  very  partial ; 
the  prefurnium-arch  piercing  one  of  the  external  walls  was  very 
perfect  on  the  inside,  though  contorted  by  ivy  roots  externally. 
Its  height  was  over  two  feet,  and  it  is  very  singular  that  a 
boulder  of  whinstone,  about  two  feet  long  and  over  a  foot  in 
depth,  was  lying  inside  the  opening,  in  the  same  position  as  one 
described  in  a  paper  on  the  Brading  Villa,  published  September 
3rd  of  this  year  in  The  Illustrated  London  News.  Fragments 
of  glass  were  found  at  a  depth  of  four  feet,  exactly  below  where 
Canon  Knowles  and  I  had  marked  window  openings  on  the 
plan  given  in  the  paper  mentioned ;  roof  tiles  of  the  usual  form ; 
flooring  tiles  ;  curious  funnel-shaped  draining  tiles  and  flue  tiles 
were  met  with  everywhere  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state,  but 
not  a  trace  of  tesserae,  much  less  actual  tesselated  floors ;  the 
conclusion  being  that  in  every  apartment  investigated  the 
flooring  must  have  been  either  flag  or  plain  tile.  Iron,  so  much 
corroded  as  to  be  shapeless,  was  far  from  uncommon ;  only  a 
single  piece  of  melted  lead  was  found. 

This  ruin  is  within  fifty  yards  of  the  Roman  Camp  of  Mun- 
caster,  and  the  fields  all  around  bear  traces  of  Roman  occupa- 
tion ;  wherever  the  spade  is  plied,  fragments  of  tiles,  of  pottery, 
or  of  ordinary  small  cobble  pavements  occur ;  in  one  instance  a 
minute  portion  of  a  glass  vessel  was  found.  Indeed,  seated  as 
Muncaster  was,  and  Ravenglass  is,  upon  an  estuary  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  three  rivers,  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  im- 
portance throughout  the  whole  period  of.  the  Roman  occupation, 
but  principally  during,  and  for  some  time  subsequent  to,  the 
march  of  Agricola  northward,  which  Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  F.S.A., 
and  I,  hold  on  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  and  the  innate  probabili- 
ties, was  made  by  the  west  coast.  I  incur  some  danger  of  be- 
coming too  diffuse  on  the  importance  of  this  station,  and  I 
forbear  further  prosecution  of  the  subject. 

I  have  seen  at  Workington,  during  the  last  month,  a  Roman 
altar,  the  focus  of  which  has  been  carefully  mutilated,  in  which 
condition  it  was  found  when  making  the  cutting  of  a  railway 
just  below  the  site  of  the  Roman  Camp  at  Moresby.  I  hope  by 
a  more  favourable  light  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  secure  to 
decipher  more  of  the  inscription  than  I  have  yet  succeeded  in 
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making  out;  IOM  is  very  distinct,  COHIITR  is  less  so,  but  un- 
doubtedly is  to  be  read  Second  Cohort  of  the  Thracians ;  and 
Dr.  Bruce,  in  his  '  Roman  Wall,'  page  372,  engraves  a  slab 
found  near  the  same  place  referring  to  the  same  body  of  auxilia- 
ries. I  have  also  seen  a  horned  bust,  of  about  15  inches  high, 
found  in  the  same  cutting.  I  hope  to  exhibit  drawings  of  both, 
with  further  particulars,  at  an  early  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Within  the  last  week  I  have  heard  of  the  discovery,  in  an 
excavation  now  being  made  near  Whitehaven  for  a  local  rail- 
way, of  a  bronze  vessel,  which  I  ascertain  from  the  description 
to  be  one  of  the  ordinary  camp  kettles,  with  three  feet.  It  has 
been  found  at  some  little  distance  from  a  line,  which  I  have 
always  theoretically  drawn  as  that  of  the  original  Roman  coast 
road.  This  vessel  is  to  be  sent  to  me  for  careful  examination." 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  CHEALES,  Local  Secretary  for  Lincolnshire,  com- 
municated the  following  account  of  what  he  believed  to  be  some 
ancient  "  Middens  "  on  the  sea-coast  of  East  and  South  Lincoln- 
shire : — 

"  Along  the  northern  shore  of  (  the  Wash,'  between  Wainfleet 
and  Boston,  there  is  a  low  ridge  of  land  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
broad,  and  at  an  elevation  of  some  10  to  15  feet  above  the  level 
plain,  reclaimed  from  the  sea  on  one  side  and  the  inland  fen  on 
the  other.  This  ridge,  which  is  evidently  the  old  naturally- 
formed  sea-bank,  composed  of  silt,  underlaid  with  blue  clayey 
silt  and  blue  clay,  and  with  a  top  soil  (light  loam),  has  been 
inhabited  and  cultivated  from  early  times,  as  its  Danish  appella- 
tion, *  the  Tofts,'  indicates.  It  is  distinguished  in  each  parish 
along  the  sea-board  by  the  name  '  Wainfleet  Tofts,'  <  Friskney 
Tofts,'  &c.,  and  is  about  half-a-mile  distant,  inland,  from  the  old 
Roman  (?)  bank  running  from  '  Gibraltar  Point/  at  the  mouth 
of  Wainfleet  Haven,  to  Boston.  Along  the  surface  of  these 
i  Tofts'  there  are  plainly  discernible,  on  fallow  land,  numerous 
dark  patches,  circular  and  oval  in  form,  and  from  4  to  20  feet  in 
diameter.  When  examined  they  reveal  burnt  stuff  of  various 
colours  and  kinds,  mussel  and  cockle-shells  in  large  quantities, 
lumps  of  red  burnt  clay,  fragments  of  pottery,  bones,  and  now 
and  then  a  flint.  These  are  mixed  loosely  with  the  surface  soil, 
which  is  uniformly  at  a  depth  of  about  2  feet.  On  digging  down 
to  the  silt  the  mass  of  calcined  stuff,  shell,  and  pottery  is  com- 
pact, and  at  times  almost  too  hard  to  be  cut  with  a  spade,  and 
usually  descends  into  the  silt  to  the  depth  of  1  \  to  3  feet  in  a 
bowl  shape. 

The  portion  of  a  i  vase '  which  I  forward  with  accompanying 
fragments  of  pottery  was  found  by  myself  in  one  of  these  '  mid- 
dens'(?)  at  Friskney,  2J  feet  below  the  surface.  At  that  time 
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(1871)  Canon  Atkinson,  of  Danby,  visited  the  spot  with  me,  and 
after  some  exploration  of  the  (  middens'  in  that  locality  he  wrote 
an  account  in  the  Friskney  Parish  Magazine,  a  copy  of  which  I 
send  herewith. 

Since  that  time  I  have  examined  other  i  middens,'  finding 
numerous  fragments,  but  no  entire  vase,  all  at  a  depth  of  about 
2  to  3  feet,  i.e.,  at  the  intersection  of  the  silt  with  the  top-soil. 

Lately,  however,  I  have  examined  the  silt  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and  have  found  that,  besides  the  evidences  of  habitation 
on  this  old  sea-bank  before  the  accumulation  of  the  3  feet  sur- 
face soil,  i.e.,  when  it  was  a  sand-bank,  such  as  now  exists  along 
the  coast  north  of  Wainfleet,  there  are  indications  of  inhabitants 
at  a  very  much  earlier  period,  viz.,  before  the  successive  inunda- 
tions of  the  sea  which  deposited  the  silt,  that  not  only  forms  this 
bank  but  is  spread  over  most  of  the  large  area  of  the  Fen  basin. 

In  a  silt-pit  which  I  have  lately  explored  we  observe,  1st, 
surface  soil  about  15  inches  to  2  feet,  beneath  which  dry  red  silt, 
5  feet  circa,  beneath  that  blueish  slate  silt,  moist.  Then  we 
came  to  water.  The  red  silt  is  laminated  very  regularly  and 
horizontally,  streaked  across  with  lines  of  very  fine  gravel  mixed 
with  minute  fragments  of  shells,  showing  the  consecutive  accre- 
tions on  the  coast  by  tides  of  the  sea.  At  the  bottom  of  the  red 
silt  in  one  spot  I  found  a  deposit  of  hard  calcined  matter,  small 
fragments  of  pot,  and  a  bone,  enclosed.  Under  this  layer  of  cal- 
cined stuff  is  a  deposit  of  blue  clay,  from  which  I  suppose  the 
pottery  was  made.  It  evidently  never  came  into  that  place  and 
shape  by  natural  causes,  being  bowl-shaped,  the  edges  clearly 
shown  in  the  silt,  about  18  inches  deep,  2  feet  broad  at  the  base, 
and  widening  upwards  to  some  3^  or  4  feet.  If  these  are  indi- 
cations of  man's  presence  and  habitation  we  have  proof  that 
after  such  habitation  the  sea  made  inundations  and  overlaid  the 
former  habitable  ground  for  very  many  successive  years,  as  the 
deposits  of  silt  above  mentioned  occur  for  3  feet  above  this  bowl- 
shaped  clay  and  the  calcined  stuff  which  rests  upon  it,  and  there 
is  no  appearance  of  the  laminated  red  silt  having  been  disturbed 
from  above. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  9  feet  below  the  surface,  and  in 
the  blueish  slate  silt,  were  found  some  pieces  of  nearly  decayed 
wood,  apparently  not  roots  or  branches  of  trees,  but  wreckage, 
and  one  lump  of  calcined  earth. 

The  question,  What  were  these  deposits  of  calcined  stuff, 
shell,  pottery,  &c.,  is  one  of  great  interest  ?  Do  they  indicate 
the  domestic  hearths  of  some  ancient  people  ?  or  the  burning 
places  of  their  dead  ?  or,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  places  for 
manufacture  of  pottery,  the  glaze  for  which  would  be  obtained 
from  the  shells  and  burnt  sea-weed  available  on  the  beach  ? 
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Certainly,  those  found  low  down  in  the  silt  point  to  the  ex- 
istence of  inhabitants  at  a  very  early  epoch. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  inspected  some  of  the  '  mid- 
dens' laid  open  by  the  works  on  the  new  railway  from  Spald- 
ing  to  Sleaford.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  Frow,  engineer  and 
surveyor  (of  Spalding),  who  had  previously  made  careful  obser- 
vations on  the  spot,  and  has  also  written  a  description  of  them,  I 
was  able  to  examine  the  relics  of  some  very  early  inhabitants  of 
the  Fen  Basin.  These  '  middens '  occur  in  the  section  of  the 
wide  ditches  cut  on  either  side  of  the  new  line.  They  differ 
from  those  at  Friskney,  being  much  larger,  and  somewhat 
deeper  in  the  silt,  and'  not  nearly  so  full  of  shells,  burnt  earth, 
and  pottery.  The  bottom  of  them  is  generally  about  5  feet  below 
the  surface.  They  are  from  1  to  2  feet  broad  at  the  base,  widen- 
ing upwards  to  4  and  6,  and  sometimes  10  or  even  15  feet.  In 
some  instances  the  silt  lies  undisturbed  over  them,  in  others  they 
extend  upwards  to  within  a  foot  of  the  present  surface.  I  exhibit 
this  evening  some  specimens  of  pottery,  with  particulars  as  to 
the  depth  at  which  they  were  found.  In  one  of  them  a  large 
hearthstone  was  discovered,  much  burnt. 

There  can  be  no  question,  I  think,  that  here,  as  at  Friskney, 
there  is  evidence  of  the  deposit  of  silt,  or  silty  clay,  from  continu- 
ous inundations  of  the  sea  having  been  made  after  the  deposits 
of  these  burnt  substances — shells  and  bones — which  would  give  a 
very  early  date  to  the  existence  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
appertained.  That  they  belonged  to  a  race  of  men  long  anterior 
to  the  Britain  of  the  Roman  invasion  seems  clear,  from  the  fact 
that  the  sea-banks  made  by  the  Romans  were  made  on  land  at 
much  the  same  level  as  it  is  now. 

The  question  of  the  length  of  time  represented  by  these  layers 
of  silt  deposited  by  successive  inundations  of  sea  is  one  of  great 
interest,  and  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  silt-beds  of  South 
and  East  Lincolnshire  would,  no  doubt,  throw  light  upon  a 
matter  which  is  of  some  ethnological  importance." 

The  Rev.  W.  GREENWELL,  F.S.A.,  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  author  of  this  Paper  had  been  led  to  form  an  undue  estimate 
of  the  antiquity  of  these  remains.  Such  a  theory  was  not  borne 
out  by  the  pottery  exhibited  this  evening,  none  of  which  could 
claim  the  antiquity  assigned  to  them  by  Mr.  Cheales,  and  some 
of  which  was  mediaeval,  or  even  later.  The  "middens"  he 
believed  to  be  the  sites  of  latrince. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  February  2nd,  1882. 
•  EDWIN  FRESHPIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  New-England  Historic,  Genealogical  Society  : — The  New-England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.  No.  cxli.  Vol.  36.  January.  8vo. 
Boston,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  : — The  Journal.  Vol.  xxv.  No.  113. 
8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  iv.  No.  2.  Feb- 
ruary. 8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  Harvard  University  : — 

1.  Library  of  Harvard  University.    Bibliographical  Contributions.     Edited 
by  Justin  Winsor,  Librarian.    No.  12.    List  of  the  Publications  of  Harvard 
University  and  its  Officers,  1870-1880.    8vo.    Cambridge,  Mass.     1881. 

2.  Annual  Reports  of  the  President  and   Treasurer  of   Harvard  College 
1880-81.    8vo.    Cambridge,  Mass.    1882. 

G.  W.  G.  LEVESON-GOWER,  Esq.,  F.S. A.,  exhibited  a  Quarry 
of  glass,  preserved  with  some  old  heraldic  glass  from  Titsey, 
Surrey,  on  which  was  the  device  of  a  fox  carrying  over  its 
shoulder,  hung  on  a  pole,  the  head  of  what  would  seem  to  be 
another  fox  (see  woodcut).  The  date  of  this  interesting  speci- 
men was  believed  to  be  temp.  Hen.  VIII. 

J.  H.  MIDDLETON,  Esq.,  F.S. A.,  communicated  the  following 
Notes  on  some  Christian  Rings  and  other  antiquities,  found  on 
the  site  of  a  Roman  Villa,  at  Fifehead  Neville,  Dorset : — 

"  Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  the  result  of  excavations  on  the  site  of  this  villa, 
further  investigations  have  brought  to  light  a  number  of  other 
objects ;  some  of  them  of  unusual  interest. 

Owing,  unfortunately,  to  the  remains  of  the  walls  having 
been  dug  up  for  the  sake  of  their  stone,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
out  the  plan  of  those  rooms  which  have  been  last  uncovered. 
In  a  room  adjoining  that  which  has  the  mosaic  pavement  a  bath 
was  found,  in  a  very  perfect  state  of  preservation  ;  it  is  rec- 
tangular, about  8  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide.  The  bottom  is 
formed  of  red  bricks  set  in  cement,  and  the  sides  of  the  red 
coloured  stucco,  made  of  lime,  sand,  and  pounded  brick.  The 
upper  part  of  the  bath  is  not  quite  perfect,  so  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  what  its  depth  was.* 

*  Two  very  similar  baths  were  found  at  Hartlip,  in  Kent,  See  Wright's 
Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon,  1st  eel.  pp.  168,  169. 
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At  the  bottom  of  this  bath  a  stone  column  was  lying,  about 
5  feet  long,  including  capital  and  base,  which  are  worked  in 
the  same  stone  as  the  shaft.  The  stone  is  a  fine  oolite,  very  like 
Bath  stone. 

Its  mouldings  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  recognised  Roman 
orders,  but  are  debased  in  style,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
date  of  the  building,  which  is  apparently  of  the  fourth  century. 
Another  base,  with  similar  mouldings,  but  belonging  to  a  much 
larger  column,  was  found  at  some  distance  from  the  bath.  It 
was  in  situ,  and  stood  on  a  square  block  or  footing-stone. 

The  waste-pipe  to  empty  the  water  from  the  bath  was  still  in 
its  place.  This  is  2f  inches  in  external  diameter,  formed  of  a 
sheet  of  lead,  J  inch  thick,  rolled  round  and  hammered  together. 
The  open  mouth  of  the  pipe,  at  its  junction  with  the  bottom  of 
the  bath,  was  formed  by  beating  the  end  out  into  a  sort  of  flange, 
4  inches  across.  Two  lengths  of  this  massive  pipe  were  found, 
each  about  19  inches  long. 

The  most  interesting  discovery  was  this  :  in  a  small  hollow 
cut  in  the  cement  floor  of  one  of  the  rooms,  a  number  of  orna- 
ments had  evidently  been  hidden  away,  and  a  stone  was  laid 
over  them.  These  were  two  silver  rings,  a  silver  necklace  or 
girdle-fastener,  and  nine  bronze  bracelets,  with  fragments  of 
others. 

The  rings  (see  woodcuts)  have  a  plain  hoop  and  a  square 
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EARLY  CHRISTIAN  RINGS  FROM  FIFEHEAD  NEVILLE,  DORSET. 

(Full  size.) 

bezel,  and  are  of  special  interest  from  their  having  Christian 
devices   engraved   upon   them.      One    (Fig.    1)   has   only   the 

•^g-,  and  the  other  (Fig.  2)  has,  rudely  executed,  a  dove  within 

branches  of  olive,  and  below  a  slightly  different  form  of  the 
sacred  monogram. 
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Instances  of  Roman  objects  with  a  Christian  symbol  are  of 
rare  occurrence  in  England.  One  occurs  on  a  ring  which  was 
dredged  up  in  the  Thames,  published  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith.  A 
mosaic  pavement  with  the  monogram  was  found  at  Frampton, 
in  Dorset  (see  Lysons'  Reliquiae,  &c.),and  another  pavement,  with 
various  Christian  symbols,  was  found  at  Horkstow,  Lincoln- 
shire. A  few  objects  which  are  in  the  Cirencester  Museum, 
a  silver  cup  found  at  Cowbridge,  a  block  of  tin  and  lead  found 
in  the  Thames  near  Battersea  Bridge,  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(Archaeological  Journal,  xxiii.  283),  and  an  ingot  of  tin  from 
Penzance  (Archaeological  Journal,  xxiii.  285),  also  have  this 
monogram. 

The  silver  fastener  is  a  sort  of  hook  and  eye,  contrived  for 
greater  security  against  getting  loose. 

The  bronze  bracelets  are  simple  in  design,  but  have  a  variety 
of  patterns  incised  upon  them. 

Glass. — A  large  quantity  of  window  glass  was  found,  of  two 
kinds,  one  ordinary  blown  glass,  and  the  other  first  blown  and 
then  rolled,  so  as  to  be  ribbed  on  one  side — a  sort  of  plate-glass, 
except  that  it  is  not  cast.  Many  pieces  of  glass  bottles,  and 
other  vessels,  were  found,  and  two  curious  fragments  of  the 
base  of  some  small  vessel.  These  are  ornamented  by  a  band  of 
colouring  matter  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  glass  itself. 

Great  quantities  of  pottery  were  found  in  small  bits  ;  some  of 
a  fine  hard  black  ware  ornamented  with  enamel  painting,  and 
some*  of  pseudo-Samian.  One  fragment  has  been  broken  and 
mended  with  a  lead  rivet. 

Many  objects  of  iron  were  found,  door-hinges,  spikes,  an 
anvil,  a  heavy  pick,  the  head  1 1  inches  long  and  3  wide,  pointed 
at  one  end  and  chisel-shaped  at  the  other ;  several  small  iron 
arrow-heads,  and  some  knife-blades,  one  shaped  like  a  palette 
knife. 

The  most  curious  one  is  a  small  knife,  with  blade  and  handle 
wrought  in  one  piece.  The  handle  has  a  sinking  with  rivet-holes, 
apparently  for  fixing  a  piece  of  horn  or  wood  to  give  a  better 
hold. 

Among  the  bronze  articles  are  a  stylus,  some  hair-pins,  nails, 
fibulas,  and  earrings,  beside  the  bracelets  mentioned  above. 

One  of  the  brooches  is  a  disc  of  bronze  ornamented  011  its 
face  by  champleve  enamel  in  red  and  blue.  It  appears  to  have 
once  had  a  jewel  in  the  centre. 

Similar  specimens  of  Roman  enamelled  work  are  figured  in 
the  Archaeological  Journal,  xxiv.  299,  and  xxv.  53. 

Coins. — With  the  exception  of  a  First  Brass  of  Trajan,  and  a 
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denarius  of  Gratian,  all  are  Third  Brasses-no  unpublished 
reverses  are  amono-  them.  The  list  of  Third  Brasses  is  this-- 

iXdmiaims,  286-310  ;  1  Carausius,  287-293  ;  2  Allectus, 
293-296  ;  10  Constantine,  323-337.  . 

The  latest  in  date  is  the  denarius  of  Gratian,  who  reigned 

375  383 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  the  names  of  the  sub-divisions 
of  the  great  field  where  these  Roman  remains  exist  ihey  are, 
the  'Homers,'  or  Great  Furlong,  Little  Furlong,  Mid  Furlong, 
Corn  Furlong,  and  Half  Ground." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  objects  discovered,  and 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Middleton  this  evening  :— 

Three  fragments  of  window-glass. 

Three  fragments  of  bottles. 

Two  fragments  of  stems  of  glass  vessels,  with  bands  ot  colour. 

One  piece  of  stag's  horn,  3  inches  long,  sawn  into  length  for 
a  handle. 

One  pointed  and  polished  piece  of  horn— of  doubtful  use- 
3  inches  long. 

One  circular  bronze  brooch,  1  inch  in  diameter,  enamelled  in 
blue  and  red. 

One  spring  fibula,  2|  inches  long. 

Bronze  pin,  earring,  and  shaft  of  key. 

Nine  bronze  bracelets,  about  2}  inches  in  diameter,  and  three 
fragments. 

Two  silver  rings  with  Christian  symbols. 

One  silver  hook  and  eye. 

One  round  bronze  nozzle  or  ferule,  1  inch  in  diameter — 
of  unknown  use. 

Two  bone  pins. 

One  iron  knife,  with  sinking  in  handle  for  attaching  horn  or 
wood,  5J  inches  long. 

One  iron  knife,  like  a  palette  knife,  4J  inches  long. 

One  fragment  of  earthen  vessel,  which  has  been  broken,  and 
mended  with  a  lead  rivet. 

One  hone,  for  sharpening  knives,  &c. 

Sixteen  coins  ;  see  list  above. 

F.  J.  BAIGENT,  Esq.,  exhibited,  through  E.  Freshfield,  Esq., 
V.P.,  a  carefully  executed  coloured  drawing  of  some  Heraldic 
Glass  in  a  Perpendicular  window  of  two  lights  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel  of  Ibberton  church,  Dorset.  The  armorial  shield 
was  charged  with  the  arms  of  Milton  Abbey.  The  exhibition 
was  accompanied  by  a  Paper  from  Mr.  Baigent,  which  will  be 
published,  with  illustrations,  in  the  Archaeologia, 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  February  9th,  1882. 
HENRY  REEVE,  Esq.,  C.B.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Author  : — Remarks  upon  a  Coin  of  Sicyon,  by  Henry  Phillips,  Jr. 
(Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics  for  January,  1882.) 
8vo.  Philadelphia,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  xxxiii.  No.  217.  8vo.  London, 
1881. 

From  Sig.  Giulio  Sambon  : — Catalogue  d'Objets  d'Art  et  de  Curiosite  formant 
la  Galerie  de  Mr.  P.  J.,  de  Naples.  4to.  Rome,  1882. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  : — Catalogue  of  Ancient  Manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum.  Part  i.  Greek.  Folio.  London,  1881. 

Theodore  Fry,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  Robert  Scott  Mylne,  and 
the  Rev.  George  Ward,  were  admitted  Fellows. 

The  Rev.  JAMES  BECK,  Local  Secretary  for  Suffolk,  exhi- 
bited various  antiquities  from  Suffolk,  which  may  be  thus 
described  : — 

1.  Fragments  of  an  Alabaster  Reredos,  formerly  erected  in 
Kettlebaston  Church,  Suffolk,  and  found  built  into  the  south 
wall  of  the    church,   when   pulled   down   about   twelve   years 
ago.     Traces  of  gilding  and  colouring  were  observable  on  the 
drapery. 

2.  A  grey  flint  Celt,  6J  inches  long  by  3  inches  wide,  from 
Playford,  Suffolk,  somewhat  similar  to  Fig.  44  in  Evans's  Stone 
Implements. 

3.  A  perforated  Stone  Hammer,  of  irregular  shape.     Dimen- 
sions,  6   inches  by  4£   inches.     Found  on   a  heap  of  stones 
carted  from  a  field  at  Lavenham,  Suffolk. 

4.  A  grey  flint  Celt,  found  at  Shelley,  Suffolk.     Dimensions, 
5  inches  by  2J  inches.      Compare  Fig.  51  in  Evans's    Stone 
Implements. 

ALEXANDER  NESBITT,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Polish  Deed, 
with  Seals  attached,  which  he  described  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  send  for  exhibition  a  grant  of  a  parcel  of  land  by  Sigis- 
mund  III.,  king  of  Poland,  to  Zachariah  Stopius  (Stopy  ?), 
under  his  sign  manual,  and  the  great  seals  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania.  The  grant  is  on  parchment,  and  measures  21  inches 
in  width  by  9  inches  in  depth.  It  runs  as  follows : — 
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<  Sigismundus  Tertius  Dei  gratia  Eex  Poloniaa  magnus  Dux 
Lithuania?,  Russiae,  Prussia,  Masouiaa,  Samagitise  [sic]  Livoni- 
ieque,  necnon  Regni  Suecise  proximus  hseres  et  futurus  Rex.  Sig- 
nificamus  prsesentibus  literis  nostris  uniuersis  et  singulis  quorum 
interest.  Ostensum  nobis  nomine  Nobilis  Zacharise  Stopii 
Medicine  Doctoris  fidelis  nobis  dilecti  esse  cum  superioribus 
annis  predecessor  noster  Diuus  Stephanus  Rex  peculiar! 
quodam  mandate  aedito  [sic]  statuisset  ut  inter  ipsius  praedicti 
Doctoris  bona  quse  in  Praesidatu  Kirchobuensi  possidet  et  inter 
adiacentes  vicinorum  agros  certi  limites  constituerentur :  turn 
a  Reverenmo  in  Christo  patre  Georgio  Radziwilo  Locumtenente, 
authoritate  magistratus,  unum  uncum  agri  ad  ratificationem 
Regiam  attributum  illi  fuisse,  eum  etsi  jam  aliquot  annos  posse- 
disset  tamen  ut  firmiore  aliqua  ratione  ei  de  ipsius  possessione 
prospiceremus  supplicatum  nobis  fuit.  Cum  igitur  egregia 
ejusdem  Doctoris  in  prasdecessorem  nostrum  Diuum  Stephanum 
Regem  nosque  ipsos  fides  commendata  nobis  fuisset,  nos  cle- 
mentem  eius  rationem  habere  cupientes,  commemoratum  unum 
agri  uncum  ita  ut  eum  mediante  Reverendiss'  Cardinalis  immis- 
sione,  cum  hortulano  Wosith  dicto,  et  aliis  super  illo  unco  residen- 
tibus  possidet,  jure  feudi,  ipsi  et  haeredibus  ipsius  ex  lumbis  eius 
procedentibus  dandum  conferendumque  existimauimus  quern  ad 
modum  quidem  prsesentibus  hisce  cum  omnibus  quse  ad  eum 
uncum  pertinent,  saluis  duntaxat  duorum  districtuum  arcis 
Rigensis  et  Kirchobuensis  antiquis  finibus  manentibus  damns  et 
conferimus  per  eum  et  haeredes  ipsius  ex  lumbis  ejus  de- 
scendentes,  tenendum,  habendum,  possidendum,  non  tamen  nisi 
cum  consensu  nostro  vendendurn  aut  alienandum  :  oneribus  etiam 
pro  jure  Prouintiaa  ex  eo  reseruatis.  In  cuius  rei  fidem  hasce 
manu  nostra  subscriptas,  Regni  et  Magni  Ducatus  Lithuania 
sigillis  muniri  mandauimus.  Dataa  Warssauise  in  Comitiis  Regni 
Generalibus  die  trigesima  mensis  Martii  Anno  Domini  Mil- 
lesimo  quingentesimo  octagesimo  Nono  Regni  vero  nostri  anno 
secundo. 

SIGISMUNDUS  REX. 

LEO  SAPIEHA  CANCELLARIUS. 

Jos.  DEM.  SOLKI.  ARCHIEPUS  LEOPOL. 

PETRUS  OSTROWSKY  DE  OSTROW. 

DAUID  HILESEN,  Sec.  &c.' 

The  land  is  described  as  being  an  <  uncus  agri '  situated  in  the 
*  presidency '  of  Kirchow,  apparently  an  inconsiderable  place 
near  Riga,  probably  that  marked  as^Kirchholm  in  maps.  It 
appears  from  Ducange,  s.  v.  that  '  uncus '  is  a  measure  of  land 
in  Poland.  It  is  most  probable  that  it  is  so  called  from  being 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  larger  measure.  See  Ducange  and  Cowell, 
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s.  v.  uncia.  I  believe  myself,  however,  that  it  is  here  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  nook  or  corner  of  land,  and  that  nncus  is  merely 
a  translation  of  l  hak,'  Polish  for  i  hook.'  Hook  was^  formerly 
used  in  English  in  the  same  way.  I  have  a  parcel  of  land 
in  the  parish  of  Maresfield,  which  in  a  map  of  about  1620  is 
marked  as  the  <  Landes  of  Hooke  '  ;  it  is  a  small  triangular 

5"ece  between  the  old  forest  pale  and  a  stream.  The  (  Bailiffs 
ook '  is  mentioned  as  a  piece  of  ground  at  Northampton  in 
Mr.  Gomme's  paper  (On  Traces  of  the  Primitive  Village  Com- 
munity, &c.),  Archaeologia,  vol.  XLVI.  p.  419,  and  the  word 
occurs  not  unfrequently  as  the  name  of  a  place  in  various 
counties.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  examples  will  be  found  in  the 
list  of  names  of  places  annexed  to  Smith's  English  Atlas 
(London,  1804).  Our  word  'nook*  may  perhaps  be  merely  a 
corruption  of  *  an  hook.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  grant  is  countersigned  by  Leo 
Sapieha,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lithuania,  well  known  as  a 
statesman  and  legislator,  and  by  John  Demetrius  Solokowski, 
the  Archbishop  of  Leopolis  or  Lemberg,  who  was  probably 
Chancellor  of  Poland.  Petrus  Ostrowsky  was  probably  the  son 
of  the  celebrated  general  Constantino  Ostrowsky. 

On  the  great  seal  of  Poland ,  the  white  eagle,  the  arms  of  the 
kingdom,  occupies  an  escutcheon  in  the  centre;  round  this  11 
small  escutcheons  are  ranged,  which  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows, beginning  at  the  dexter  side :  1.  Three  crowned  faces 
(Dalmatia).  2.  A  lion  rampant  (Reuss).  3.  The  head  of  an  ox 
caboshed,  surmounted  by  an  estoile,  and  accosted  by  a  cinquefoil 
crescent  (Moldavia).  4.  A  lion  and  dimidiated  eagle  displayed, 
addorsed  and  crowned  (Kalisch).  5.  A  stag  trippant  (Lublin). 
6.  A  king's  head  crowned  (Dobrin).  7.  A  patriarchal  cross 
(Jagellion).  8.  Party  per  pale,  dexter  a  barry  of  four,  sinister 
a  seme  of  etoiles  (Sandomir).  9.  A  griffin  rampant  (Pome- 
rania).  10.  An  eagle  displayed  (Prussia}.  11.  A  knight  on 
horseback  (Lithuania).  The  legend  runs  in  two  lines  : 

SIGISMUNDUS  TERTIUS  DEI  GRATIA  REX  POLONI^E  MAGNUS 
DUX  LITUANI^,  REUSSIE,  PRUSSIE,  MASOVLE  SAMOGITI^  KIOULE 
VOLONU3  LIVONI^EQUE,  &C.  NECNON  SUECORUM  GOT.  VAN. 
ILERED.  REX,  &C. 

The  great  seal  of  Lithuania  bears  an  escutcheon  surmounted 
by  the  ducal  cap  ;    on  the  former  is  the  mounted  knight,  the 
arms  of  the  duchy ;  the  surrounding  inscription  runs  :  '  SIGIS- 
MUNDUS III.  DEI  GRATIA   REX  POLONIJE   MAGNUS    DUX    LITUANI^E 
•  RUS.,  PRUS.,  SAMOGITLE,  MASOVI,  LIVONIA,'  &C.  &C. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  contents  of  the  grant  require  any  com- 
ment, except  that  the  off-hand  way  in  which  any  residents  on 
the  '  uncus '  are  granted  to  Dr.  Stopius,  together  with  Wosith, 
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the  gardener,  shows  forcibly  how  low  the  condition  of  the  serf  in 
Courland  was  at  the  time. 

This  deed  appears  to  have  been  referred  to  ten  years  after- 
wards for  some  legal  purpose,  for  it  bears  in  one  corner  the 
following  memorandum :  '  Revisae  in  Commissione  generali 
Regni  et  Magni  Ducatus  Lituanise,  Wendae,  anno  1599.' ' 

J.  H.  MIDDLETON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  some  Notes 
on  the  discovery,  on  the  8th  instant,  of  some  Wall  Paintings 
in  tempera,  on  the  south  wall  of  the  first-floor  room  of  Canon 
Barry's  residential  house  at  Westminster  Abbey.  These  paint- 
ings were  in  black  and  white,  and  were  strongly  Holbeinesque 
in  character,  and  were  believed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  There  was  an  oval  shield,  charged  with  France  and 
England  quarterly,  with  lion  and  dragon  supporters.  At  the 
sides  were  human  figures,  growing  out  of  flowing  scroll-work. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  exhibited,  by  the  permis- 
sion of  W.  WANSEY,  Esq.  (since  deceased),  a  Roll  of  Vellum, 
5  feet  3  inches  long  and  4  inches  broad : — 

Upon  this  Roll  was  written  a  poem  upon  the  symbols  of 
Our  Lord's  most  bitter  Passion ;  the  writing  was  apparently  of 
about  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the  different 
symbols  of  the  Passion  were  illustrated  with  rude  conventional 
figures  in  a  rough  sort  of  illumination. 

Two  documents  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  printed  in  the 
forty-sixth  volume  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society's  pub- 
lication, Nos.  xii.  and  xiii.  pages  170  and  171,  with  which  the 
present  poem  may  with  advantage  be  compared.  With  the 
exception  of  some  verbal  differences,  the  poem  on  the  Wansey 
Roll  is  almost  identical  with  one  or  other  of  the  copies  printed 
in  the  above  volume ;  and,  as  no  good  purpose  would  be  gained 
by  encumbering  the  Proceedings  with  the  reproduction  of  verses 
already  printed,  Mr.  Freshfield,  with  his  usual  liberality,  has 
caused  a  transcript  of  the  Wansey  Roll  to  be  made,  in  which  he 
has  inserted  copies  of  the  illuminated  drawings  of  the  symbols 
of  the  Passion,  so  that  any  one  wishing  to  collate  the  Wansey 
text,  or  to  study  the  illuminations,  may  readily  do  so. 

The  result  of  such  a  collation  shows  that  the  Wansey  docu- 
ment does  not  tally,  verbatim  et  literatim,  with  either  of  the  two 
printed  in  the  Early  English  Text  Society's  volume.  These 
are  described  as  being  Royal  MS.  17A,  27,  folio  72B,  and  Addi- 
tional MS.  22029.  These  two  documents  are  printed  in  that 
volume  on  parallel  pages,  so  that  they  may  be  with  facility 
compared,  and  that  transcribed  from  the  Royal  MS.  is  further 
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illustrated  by  Notes  comparing  it  with  a  similar  document  in 
Additional  MS.  11748. 

The  Roll  exhibited  to-day,  although  more  closely  resembling 
that  contained  in  the  Additional  MS.  22029,  differed  from  it  in 
some  verbal  respects  in  which  it  resembled  the  Royal  MS.  In 
some  respects  it  differed  from  both,  but  on  the  whole  it  re- 
sembled closely  the  document  in  Additional  MS.  22029,  both 
being  from  one  common  origin,  and  the  differences  being  those 
of  a  copyist. 

On  examining  the  grammatical  forms  in  the  Wansey  Roll 
there  can  be  little  doubt  it  was  written  in  the  Southern  dialect. 
The  Southern  forms  at  any  rate  predominate,  though  not  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  Northern  forms. 

In  concluding  his  remarks  on  this  curious  and  interesting 
Roll,  Mr.  Freshfield  drew  attention  (due  regard  being  had  to 
the  "difference  of  language  and  to  a  certain  homeliness  of  ex- 
pression) to  the  extreme  beauty,  not  only  of  the  general  idea 
embodied  in  this  poem,  but  of  the  particular  manner  in  which 
each  symbol  of  the  Passion  was  treated.  Each  symbol  was 
used  to  point  to  some  particular  sin,  the  scope  of  the  poem  being 
to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  Our  Lord  in  His  Body  bore 
the  sins  of  man.  It  was  possible,  he  added,  that  since  the 
Reformation  we  may  have  gained  in  refinement,  but  he  doubted 
whether  any  modern  prayers  could  with  advantage  be  compared 
as  to  religious  feeling  and  propriety  with  those  exhibited  in  this 
Roll,  which  was  undoubtedly  used  for  private  prayer  by  its 
possessor  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  possibly  in  his  prepara- 
tion for  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  Paper  on 
the  Inventories  made  for  Sir  William  and  his  son  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  Knights,  of  Walton  and  of  Gilling  Castle,  Yorkshire, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  These  inventories 
had  been  transcribed  by  Mr.  Peacock  (by  the  kind  permission  of 
Rowland  Winn,  Esq.,  M.P.)  from  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of 
Nostell  Priory.  They  were  seven  in  number,  and  ranged,  in 
date,  from  1590  to  1624.  This  Paper  will  be  published  in  the 
Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  February  Ifth,  1882. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Royal  Bohemian  Museum  :—  Pamatky  Archaeologicke  a  Mistopisne. 

Redaktor :  Josef  Smolik.    xi.     (11-14.)    4to.     Prague,  1881. 
From  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  :— Proceedings.     1874-1881. 

Vol.  ii.     8vo.    Boston,  1881. 

The  Eev.  CANON  POWNALL,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for 
Leicestershire,  exhibited,  by  permission  of  H.  Rodgers,  Esq.,  a 
plain  Gold  Ring,  found  several  years  ago  at  Gilmorton,  Leicester- 
shire, in  a  field  there  popularly  known  as  the  "money  field," 
from  the  not  unfrequent  discovery  of  coins  in  the  soil.  On  the 
inner  surface  were  engraved  the  words  "  The  King's  gift,"  in 
letters  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  weight  of  the  ring  was 
64J  grains,  and  this  circumstance  helps  to  corroborate  a  conjec- 
ture that  the  ring  had  been  made  out  of  an  "  angel  "  given  by 
James  I.  to  some  one  "touched  "  by  him."  The  weight  of  an 
angel  at  that  day  would  have  been  a  little  over  70  grains.  A 
certain  amount  of  waste  or  loss  would  probably  have  been 
entailed  in  the  conversion  of  the  coin  into  a  ring.  In  fact, 
one  of  James  L's  angels  in  Ruding  is  set  down  at  64  grains. 
Gilmorton  is  the  first  village  on  the  road  towards  Leicester 
after  leaving  Lutterworth. 

J.  E.  NIGHTINGALE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  the  Bronze 
Matrix,  probably  foreign,  of  a  seal  of  William  Pelhisier,  on  a 
shield  rounded  at  the  base,  which  had  been  dug  up  in  1 880  at 
a  spot  known  as  Wyndham's  Park,  on  the  north  side  of  the  city 
of  Salisbury.  The  seal  bore — Quarterly,  1  and  4,  a  castle  ;  2  and 
3,  a  fleur-de-lis.  The  inscription  ran  : 

S.'   GVILHEM   PELHISIEK. 

This  name  does  not  occur  in  any  early  documents  relating  to 
Salisbury,  nor  is  the  family  known  to  be  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  county.  Dimension,  1  inch  by  J  inch.  The  matrix  is 
now  in  possession  of  Dr.  Blackmore,  of  Salisbury. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK,  Esq.,  F.S. A.,  communicated  the  following 
Note  on  the  practice  of  giving  uncouth  names  to  children,  which 
has  been  too  generally  considered  an  exclusively  Puritan 
usage : — 
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"It  is  now  well  known  by  all  persons  who  are  conversant 
with  the  religious  history  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the 
prevalence  of  the  fashion  of  giving  uncouth  scripture  names  to 
children,  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  Puritans,  has  been 
much  exaggerated.  This  calumny,  for  it  has  often  been  so 
strongly  put  as  to  become  an  absolute  falsehood,  probably  arose 
from  satires  in  theatrical  literature.  It  received  the  stamp  of 
grave  authority  from  Hume  (Hist,  of  Eng.  vii.  321,  ed.  1791), 
and  has  now  become  a  part  of  the  popular  historical  tradition. 
The  name-lists  of  those  times  show  that  these  strange  names 
were  but  little  more  common  during  the  prevalence  of  Puri- 
tanism than  they  are  at  the  present  day.  That  there  was  some 
ground  for  satire  is  proved  by  the  document  of  which  I  enclose 
a  verbatim  copy.  The  original  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  who  has  most  kindly  permitted  me  to  make  a  tran- 
script of  it  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

<  Thurlaston.     4  Martii,  1611. 

'  I,  Thomas  Wood,  clerke  of  Thurlaston,  doe  present  John 
Bradford  of  the  said  parish,  that  he  for  divers  yeares  last  past, 
having  bene  a  refractarie  and  disorderly  man  against  the  lawes 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  lately  presented 
for  the  same  before  the  Reuerend  father  in  god  the  Lord  Bushop 
of  Lincoln  on  his  visitacion  last  1611,  and  after  judiciallie  admo- 
nished to  conforme  himselfe  and  to  receive  the  holie  communion 
kneeling,  and  for  not  doing,  but  refusing  to  do  the  same,  was 
excommunicated  and  so  standeth. 

Now  the  said  John  Bradford  since  the  tyme  that  he  was  pre- 
sented for  the  said  cause  hathe  had  a  child  borne  and  baptized  in 
the  said  parishe  and  caused  it  to  be  named  Ichabod,  which  signi- 
fieth  the  Glory  is  gone,  whereby  it  is  commonly  conceived  that 
he,  being  a  man  of  that  factious  humor,  did  intend  to  traduce 
and  scandalize  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Ecclesiasticall 
lawes  and  the  ceremonies  thereof,  as  if  because  the  discipline  of 
the  Puritanes  is  disallowed,  and  not  vsed,  but  men  compelled  to 
be  conformable,  therefore  the  Glorie  is  gone  ;  and  more  particu- 
lerly  because  one  Mr.  Sherewood,  late  parson  of  the  said  parishe 
of  Thurlaston,  was  deprived  for  not  conformitie  :  Therefore  the 
glorie  is  gone,  vppon  whitch,  as  it  is  commonly  said  and  thought 
in  those  partes,  he  caused  his  said  child  to  be  called  as  aforesaid 
Ichabod,  vizt.  the  Glorie  is  gone. 

Also  I  doe  presente  Martha  Bradford,  the  wife  of  the  said 
John' Bradford,  for  refusing  to  be  churched  according  to  the 
orders  appointed  by  the  lawes  of  the  Church  of  England. 

THOMAS  WOOD,  Rector,  ibnV  " 

H.  B.  HULL,  Esq.,  exhibited  through  C.  S.  PERCEVAL,  Esq., 
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LL.D .,  Treasurer,  a  Manuscript  Volume  bound  in  red  morocco, 
and  entitled  "  A  List  of  his  Maties  Navie  Royall,  with  their 
dimensions,  number  of  men  and  guns,"  A.D.  1660.  This  manu- 
script will  be  printed  in  the  Archaeologia,  with  remarks  by  Mr. 
Perceval. 

Sir  HENRY  DRYDEN,  Bart.,  communicated  supplementary 
Notes  on  the  discoveries  at  Marston  Hill,  co.  Northampton, 
published  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxxin.  in  1849.  These  Notes 
will  be  printed  in  a  future  part  of  that  publication. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  February  23rd,  1882. 
AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Author  : — The  Smelting  of  Copper  in  the  Swansea  District  of  South 
Wales,  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Present  Day  :  by  Col.  Grant- 
Francis,  F.S.A.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The 
Archaeological  Journal.  Vol.  xxxviii.  No.  152.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission  of  Rome  : — Bullettino.  Anno 
ix.— Serie  Seconda.  Num.  4.  Ottobre-Decembre,  1881.  8vo.  Rome, 
1881. 

From  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia  : — Report  of 
the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1881  with  Necrological  Notices.  8vo.  Phila- 
delphia, 1882. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Classics  for  the  Million  :  being  an  Epitome,  in  Eng- 
lish, of  the  Works  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  Authors.  By  Henry 
Grey.  2nd  edition.  Svo.  London,  1881. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  Election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  March  2nd,  1882,  and  a  List  was  read  of  Candidates 
to  be  balloted  for. 

H.  S.  Harland,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

J.  T.  MICKLETHWAITE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  Drawings  of 
the  Paintings  discovered  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  of  which  an 
account  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Middleton  on  Feb.  9th  (see 
ante,  p.  74).  These  drawings  will  appear  along  with  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton's  notes  in  the  Appendix  to  Archaeologia. 
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J.  H.  MIDDLETON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  laid  before  the  Society  a 
Paper  on  Consecration  Crosses,  in  which  he  gave  an  account 
of  that  part  of  the  Consecration  Service  which  related  to  these 
crosses,  and  discussed  the  various  kinds  so  affixed,  and  gave 
numerous  examples — illustrated  by  drawings — which  had  come 
under  his  own  observation,  together  with  a  list  of  others  known 
to  be  in  existence.  This  Paper  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeo- 
logia. 

ALFRED  BAILEY,  Esq.,  communicated  a  Paper  on  certain  aspects 
of  the  Law  of  Attainder,  which  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeo- 
logia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  March  2nd,  1882. 
The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  Morinie  : — Cartulaires  de  1'Eglise  de 
Terouane  publics  par  Th.  Duchet  &  A.  Giry.  4to.  Saint-Omer,  1881. 

From  the  Society  of  Emulation  of  Abbeville  : — Bulletin  des  Proces-Verbaux, 
avec  une  Table  Analytique  des  Seances  Annees  1877,  1878,  1879,  et  1880. 
8vo.  Abbeville,  1881. 

From  H.  S.  Milman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Dir.S.A.  :— 

1.  Bucaniers  of  America  :   or,  a  True  Account  of  the  most  remarkable 
assaults  committed  of  late  Years  upon  the  Coasts  of  the  West  Indies,  by  the 
Bucaniers  of  Jamaica  and  Tortuga,  both  English  and  French.     Written 
originally  in  Dutch,  by  John  Esquemeling.    Second  Edition.    4to.   London, 
1684. 

2.  The  History  of  the  Bucaniers  of  America ;  from  the  First  Original  down 
to  this  Time ;  written  in  several  Languages ;  and  now  collected  into  one 
Volume.     The  whole  newly  translated  into  English.     Third  Edition.    8vo. 
London,  1704.     To  this  is  added  :— A  Journal  of  a  Voyage  made  into  the 
South  Sea  by  the  Bucaniers  or  Freebooters  of  America ;  from  the  year 
1684  to  1689.     Written  by  the  Sieur  Raveneau  de  Lussan.     To  which  is 
added,  the  Voyage  of  the  Sieur  De  Montauban,  Captain  of  the  Freebooters 
on  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  in  the  year  1695.     Second  Edition  corrected.    8vo. 
London,  1704. 

3.  The  Pope  and  the  Council.    By  Janus.    Authorized  Translation  from 
the  German.     Second  Edition.    8vo.    London,  1 869. 

From  the.  Trustees  of  the  Public  Library,  Museums,  and  National  Gallery  of 
•    Victoria  :— Report,  with  the  Reports  of  the  Sectional  Committees,  for  1880, 
and  a  Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure  for  the  Financial  Year  1879-80. 
Folio.     Melbourne,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  :— A  List  of  the  Fellows, 
Members,  Extra-Licentiates,  and  Licentiates.  Svo.  London,  1882. 
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The  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair  stated  that  he  was  sure  he  should 
have  with  him  the  hearty  sympathy  of  every  one  present  when 
he  gave  expression  to  the  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation  at 
the  attack  which  had  been  made  that  evening  on  the  life  of  the 
Queen,  the  Gracious  Patron  of  this  Society,  the  news  of  which 
had  just  reached  the  Society's  Apartments. 

C.  S.  PERCEVAL,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  moved,  and  H.  S. 
MILMAN,  Esq.,  Director,  seconded,  a  Resolution,  that  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  from  the 
Society,  expressing  their  horror  at  an  attempt  of  which  the 
infamy  was  not  redeemed  by  the  failure,  and  their  congratulations 
at  Her  Majesty's  providential  escape. 

This  Resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

C.  KNIGHT  WATSON,  Esq.,  Secretary,  called  the  attention  of 
the  meeting,  at  the  request  of.  the  Very  Rev.  E.  M.  Goulburn, 
D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Dean  of  Norwich,  to  a  coloured  photograph  of 
the  ancient  Watergate  at  Norwich,  the  destruction  of  which  was 
threatened  by  a  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  to  enable  the  Lynn 
and  Fakenham  Railway  to  extend  itself  through  the  precincts 
of  Norwich  Cathedral,  which,  as  the  Secretary  pointed  out,  would 
be  an  entirely  new  departure  in  the  deplorable  history  of  rail- 
way encroachments.  The  Secretary  further  stated  that  he  had 
been  authorised  by  the  Council  to  ascertain  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary Agents  the  most  effectual  modes  of  thwarting  the 
scheme,  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  enlist  in  opposition  to  the 
Bill  as  many  Members  of  Parliament  as  possible.  He  had  been 
assiduously  engaged  in  this  task,  and  was  not  without  hope  the 
proposed  invasion  of  the  Cathedral  precincts  would  be  defeated 
or  abandoned. 

The  Meeting  expressed  their  cordial  sympathy  in  the  action 
taken  by  the  Council  in  this  matter. 

The  SECRETARY  also  called  attention  to  a  copy  of  Giuseppe 
Vasi's  Prospetto  di  Roma  visto  dal  Monte  Gianicolo,  Rome  1765, 
in  6  sheets,  which  their  esteemed  Fellow,  Mr.  D.  Mocatta,  had 
offered  to  present  to  the  Society  duly  framed  and  mounted,  an 
offer  which  the  Council  had  accepted.  A  Vote  of  Special  Thanks 
was  thereupon  awarded  to  Mr.  Mocatta  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Secretary. 

J.  D.  Chambers,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8'45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9*30  p.m.  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected  : — 
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Alessandro  Palm  a  di  Cesnola. 
John  Wheeldon  Barnes,  Esq. 
Sir  Hickman  Beckett  Bacon,  Bart. 
Eichard  Phene  Spiers,  Esq. 
Bezer  Blundell,  Esq. 
Arthur  George  Hill,  Esq. 
John  Fisher  Crosthwaite,  Esq. 
Henry  Farnham  Burke,  Esq. 
Rev.  Frederic  Walter  Joy. 
Hon.  Edmund  Montague  Boyle. 


Thursday,  March  9th,  1882. 
The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  iv.,  No.  3.  New 
Monthly  Series.  March.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The 
Journal.  Vol.  xi.  No.  iii.  February.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — L.  s.  d.  or  the  Origin  of  Pounds,  Shillings,  and  Pence. 
By  John  Evans,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  (Reprinted  from  the 
"Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers,"  February,  1882.)  8vo.  London, 

1882. 

From  the  Author  : — A  Chapter  in  the  Life  History  of  an  old  University  :  being 
the  Introductory  Lecture  of  the  Session  1881-2,  delivered  to  the  Students  of 
University  College,  London,  on  Tuesday,  October  4th,  1881.  By  T.  George 
Bonney,  M.A,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Cambridge,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Commissions  of  Art  and  Archaeology  of  Belgium  : — Bulletin. 
18me  Annee,  19me  Annee,  et  20me  Annee.— 1-8.  8vo.  Brussels,  1879-81. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — 

1.  Some  Account  of    the   Worshipful    Company  of    Painters,  otherwise 
Painter-Stainers.    8vo.    London,  1880. 

2.  The  Worshipful  Company  of  Painters,  otherwise  Painter-Stainers  :  its 
Master,  Wardens,  Court  of  Assistants,  and  Livery,  with  a  List  of  the  Blind 
Pensioners,  &c.    8vo.    London,  1882. 

C.  KNIGHT  WATSON,  Esq.,  Secretary,  informed  the  meeting 
that,  in  pursuance  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Society,  March  2, 
1882,  an  Address  to  the  Queen  had  been  drafted  by  him  the 
same  evening,  and  submitted  for  approval  to  Lord  Carnarvon 
early  on' Friday  morning.  Two  copies — one  engrossed  on  vellum 
for  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  other  on  paper  for  the  Home 
Secretary — had  been  forwarded  to  their  respective  destinations 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day. 

VOL. IX.  F 
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The  following  is  the  Address  referred  to : — 

o 

"  To  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

We,  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Fellows  of 
the  SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF  LONDON,  at  our  Ordinary 
Meeting  assembled,  this  second  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two,  most 
humbly  beg  leave  to  ask  your  Majesty  to  accept  the  homage 
of  our  loving  sympathy  under  the  dastardly  outrage  of  which 
your  Majesty  has  within  the  last  few  hours  been  the  object,  and 
of  our  most  sincere  congratulations  at  your  Majesty's  providen- 
tial escape. 

Whilst  expressing  the  sentiments  of  horror  and  indignation 
with  which  we  have  heard  of  this  revolting  attempt  on  your 
Majesty's  life,  and  which  we  know  will  find  a  ready  echo  in 
every  corner  of  the  British  empire,  we  hasten  to  assure  your 
Majesty  of  our  loyal  and  affectionate  attachment  to  your 
Majesty's  throne  and  person,  and  of  our  unfeigned  thankfulness 
to  Almighty  God  for  protecting  our  Royal  Patron  from  such 
nefarious  designs. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 

CARNARVON,  President. 

At  the  Society's  Apartments, 
Burlington  House, 

March  2, 1882." 

The  President  informed  the  meeting  that  to  this  Address  he 
had  received  a  reply,  not  less  prompt  than  the  Address  itself, 
from  General  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  as  follows  :— 

"  Windsor  Castle,  March  4, 1882. 

DEAR  LORD  CARNARVON, — The  Queen  was  much  gratified 
by  the  address  of  sympathy  which  you  have  forwarded  to  Her 
Majesty  from  the  Members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
I  am  commanded  to  ask  you  to  convey  to  them  Her  Majesty's 
best  thanks  for  their  loyal  congratulations  on  her  escape. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HENRY  F.  PONSONBY." 


H.  F.  Burke,  Esq.,  Rouge  Croix,  and  R.  P.  Spiers,  Esq.,  were 
admitted  Fellows. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  exhibited  and 
presented  a  plaster  cast  of  a  carved  Ivory  Horn,  in  the  Johan- 
neum  of  Dresden  ;  date,  fifteenth  century. 

EVERARD  GREEN,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
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Remarks  (in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary)  on  a  Picture  exhibited  by 
the  kind  permission  of  Lord  Monson  :  — 

"  Lord  Monson  very  kindly  allows  mo  to  exhibit  a  picture 
which  he  bought  at  Exeter  in  1881.  The  picture  was  attributed 
to  Van  Dyck,  and  was  called  i  The  Three  Burgomasters.' 

That  the  picture  is  not  by  Van  Dyck,  but  probably  should  be 
attributed  to  Jansons  Van  Keulen,  I  expect  will  be  the  opinion 
of  all  who  have  seen  the  celebrated  portrait  picture  of  the  four- 
teen magistrates  of  the  Hague  which  Van  Keulen  painted  in 
1647,  and  which  still  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Guildhall  of  that 
town. 

Lord  Monson's  picture  is  on  canvas,  and  is  5  feet  3  inches  in 
length,  by  3  feet  9  inches  in  height.  It  is  dated  1631,  and 
represents  three  seated  half-figures  of  men  well  advanced  in 
years,  with  pointed  beards,  and  dressed  in  the  costume  of  wealthy 
London  citizens  of  that  date.  All  three  have  ruffles  at  the  neck 
and  wrists,  and  the  centre  figure  alone  has  a  lace  cap  on  the 
head,  and  is  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  a  red  cloth,  on 
which  are  a  silver  ink-stand,  a  book,  and  a  hammer. 

Fortunately  there  are  three  coats  of  arms  in  the  picture,  and 
from  these  coats  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  three  worthies  re- 
presented are  no  foreign  burgomasters,  but  that  the  true  title  of 
the  picture  is — '  The  Master  and  two  Wardens  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Painter- Stainers  of  the  City  of  London  in  1629.' — 
The  centre  half-figure,  with  the  singular  lace-cap  on  the  head 
(which  recalls  to  mind  the  one  we  are  all  familiar  with  in  the 
portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman),is  that  of  Mr.  Clement  Pargiter, 
of  St.  Sepulchre's  parish,  citizen  and  painter-stainer  of  London, 
who  was  elected  master  of  that  Livery  Company,  29  October, 
1629,  and  who  died  not  long  after,  as  his  widow  proved  his 
nuncupative  will  in  London,  11  March,  1630-1.  He  was  second 
son  of  Mr.  James  Pargiter,  of  Barking  in  Essex,  whose  eldest 
son,  Mr.  Thomas  Pargiter,  entered  and  signed  his  pedigree  in 
the  Heralds'  Visitation  of  Essex  of  1614 ;  and  their  grandfather, 
Sir  Thomas  Pargiter,  citizen  and  salter  of  London,  who  was 
lord  mayor  in  1530,  had  the  grant  of  arms  and  crest  we  see  in 
the  picture,  viz.,  Azure,  a  fess  dancettee  between  three  partridges 
or,  and  the  crest,  An  arm  embowed,  vested  per  pale  azure  and 
or,  holding  erect  a  covered  cup  of  the  last. 

The  half-figure  to  the  right  is  that  of  Mr.  William  Peacocke, 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  parish,  near  the  Royal  Exchange.  He 
was  a  citizen  and  painter-stainer  of  London,  and  entered  and 
signed  his  pedigree  in  the  Heralds'  Visitation  of  London  of 
1633,  where  the  arms  we  also  see  painted  in  the  picture  are 
tricked.  The  coat  is,  Quarterly,  or  and  azure,  over  all  four 
lozenges  conjoined  in  cross,  between  as  many  annulets,  all 
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counter  changed.  Mr.  William  Peacocke  was  a  warden  of  the 
Painter- Stainers'  Company  in  1629,  master  in  1634,  and  at- 
tended Court  for  the  last  time  in  August,  1642.  By  his  will, 
which  was  proved  in  London  8  November,  1642,  he  left  51.  for 
a  supper  to  such  of  his  *  livery  or  cloathinge '  as  should  accom- 
pany his  body  to  the  grave.  This  51.  was  paid  on  the  1st  July, 
1642,  and  the  supper  was  eaten  on  the  8th  of  July. 

Above  Mr.  Peacocke's  head  will  be  noticed  a  little  picture  of 
Lazarus.  This  I  cannot  explain,  but  as  Mr.  Peacocke,  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  his  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  lived  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Bartholomew,  near  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  I  hope 
Mr.  Freshfield  may  be  able  to  explain  its  motif. 

The  third  half-figure  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Babb, 
citizen  and  painter-stainer  of  London.  He  seems  to  have  had 
no  right  to  his  coat  of  arms,  which,  observe,  is  not  placed  on  a 
shield,  but  on  an  oval.  The  coat  is  Azure,  a  cross- crosslet  or, 
between  three  crescents  argent,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
printed  Ordinary  of  Arms,  but  it  is  given  in  the  MS.  Ordinary 
in  daily  use  at  the  College  of  Arms,  where  the  word  *  Disclaimed"* 
is  added,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Heralds'  Visitation  of 
Devonshire  of  1620,  where,  under  date  of  18th  of  August,  at 
Exeter,  I  find  Mr.  Thomas  Babb's  two  kinsmen,  Mr.  William 
Babb  of  Doddiscomleigh,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Babb  of  Tingresse, 
are  put  down  in  the  List  of  Disclaimers  to  arms. 

Mr.  Thomas  Babb  is  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  little  picture 
of  St.  Katharine,  Virgin  and  Martyr,  and  the  motif  of  this  also  I 
cannot  tell,  but  from  the  date  of  Lord  Monson's  picture,  1631, 
I  would  like  to  recall  the  fact  that  Laud  (who  at  that  time  was 
Bishop  of  London)  on  the  16th  of  January,  1630-1,  consecrated 
the  present  church  of  St.  Katharine  Cree  in  Aldgate,  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1628. 

Of  course,  had  St.  Katharine,  Virgin  and  Martyr,  been  the 
Heavenly  patroness  of  the  painter-stainers,  the  motif  would  be 
obvious,  but  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  is  their  Heavenly  patron, 
and  I  can  only  suggest  that  as  Mr.  Thomas  Babb  was  a  painter- 
stainer,  he  may  have  painted  a  picture  of  St.  Katharine  of 
Alexandria,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  proud,  and  hence  its 
being  introduced  here ;  or,  as  the  picture  is  painted  on  canvas 
(which  would  have  been  called  <  a  stained  cloth  '),  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  the  little  picture  of  St.  Katharine  is  intended  to  be  on 
panel,  which  would  represent  the  other  style  of  painting  '•on 
table?" 

Appended  to  this  letter  were  pedigrees  of  Pargiter  and  Pea- 
cocke, a  note  on  the  family  of  Babb,  and  also  the  following  list 
of  the  Painter-Stainers  for  the  year  1629  : — 
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Mr.  Clement  Pargiter,  Mr.  (elected  Master,  29  Oct.) 
Henry  Isaacson. 
William  Ffoster. 
Powle  Isaacson. 
George  Carlton. 
John  Beston. 
Rowland  Burkett. 
Robert  Gomersall. 
John  Potkin. 
Martin  Hall. 
William  Peacok. 
Thomas  Carlton. 
Thomas  Babb. 
John  Lee. 
Tobias  Massye. 
Francis  Walsall. 
John  Lorymer. 
Mr.  (John)  Smith. 

The  Rev.  R.  S.  BAKER,  Local  Secretary  for  Northants,  com- 
municated the  following  Notes  on  Archaeological  Discoveries  at 
Irchester,  Islip,  Twywell,  Cransley,  and  on  some  needlework 
from  Catworth : — 

"  IRCHESTER  :  —I  feel  that  an  explanation  is  due  from  me,  as 
Local  Secretary  for  Northamptonshire,  for  not  having,  ere  this, 
brought  before  the  Society  an  account  of  the  explorations  con- 
ducted during  the  year  1878  at  Irchester,  a  Roman  site  on  the 
river  Nene,  near  the  town  of  Wellingborough,  especially  as  the 
Society  contributed  to  the  fund  raised  for  that  purpose. 

My  report  was  postponed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  allow  of  the 
maps,  plans,  and  drawings  to  be  completed,  so  that  the  account 
might  be  presented  in  a  compact  form  to  this  Society.  I  was 
then  unable  to  accept  the  evening  offered  to  me  in  the  session  of 
1880-1,  and  thus  the  matter  has  stood  over  to  the  present 
time. 

Meantime,  while  the  exploration  was  still  going  on,  a  partial 
account  was  given  to  the  Archaeological  Institute,  which  paid 
a  visit  to  the  site  in  1878.  And,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  reported 
progress  to  the  Northamptonshire  Society,  which  had  found  the 
greater  part  of  the  funds. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  which 
stands,  first  in  point  of  honour,  has  come  last  in  point  of  time. 

There  is  this  advantage,  however,  in  the  delay,  that  the  matter 
will  now  be  presented  to  the  Society  in  its  integrity,  and 
accompanied  by  the  advantages  of  retrospection. 

The  Northamptonshire  Society  has  published  the  details  which 
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from  time  to  time  have  been  brought  before  them  in  the  Asso- 
ciated Archaeological  Societies  volume  for  1879,  a  copy  of  which 
is  doubtless  in  the  library  of  this  Society.  I  shall,  therefore,  on 
the  present  occasion,  rather  give  the  leading  results,  than  go 
into  the  details  of  the  discoveries  made  in  1878. 

As  illustrations  of  my  present  Paper,  I  will  call  your  attention 
to  a  large  map  of  the  camp,  and  of  its  walls,  and  of  the  buildings 
within  it.  This  map  was  carefully  drawn  by  a  local  surveyor, 
and  is  published  in  the  volume  before  alluded  to.  I  also  show 
plans  of  some  of  the  intramural  buildings,  made  by  Sir  Henry 
Dry  den,  on  a  larger  scale  than  that  of  the  map.  You  further 
see  before  you  upon  the  table  a  representative  selection  of  articles 
found,  viz.,  pottery,  glass,  bronze,  bone,  lead,  and  iron  imple- 
ments, stags'  horns,  shells,  &c.,  frescoed  plaster,  and  coins,  in 
number  255,  dating  from  Vespasian  to  Honorius. 

The  digging  in  1878  lasted  from  June  to  November.  The 
men  employed  were  superintended  by  a  careful  and  trustworthy 
foreman,  under  my  own  daily  supervision  and  instructions.  We 
spent  just  100Z. 

The  net  results  are,  perhaps,  in  some  points  of  view  disap- 
pointing, as  we  found  no  inscriptions,  few  architectural  relics, 
and  no  tesselated  pavements  or  hypocausts. 

In  another  point  of  view  our  labour  was  not  thrown  away, 
inasmuch  as  we  carefully  investigated  a  site  which  antiquaries 
had  long  said  ought  to  be  explored,  and  have  been  able  to  demon- 
strate pretty  well  what  was  and  was  not  to  be  found  there, 
although  of  course  much  may  still  remain  to  be  discovered  in 
unsuspected  corners,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  our  probing  bars. 

We  explored  most  of  the  area  of  the  camp  by  this  latter  pro- 
cess, always  digging  where  anything  solid  was  struck  upon ; 
and  in  the  part  most  thickly  occupied  by  buildings  we  turned 
over  a  considerable  area  of  the  soil  down  to  the  virgin  subsoil. 

What  we  found  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of— 

1.  Walls  of  the  camp. 

2.  Buildings,  roads,  and  causeways,  chiefly  intramural. 

3.  Kelics,  large  and  small. 

1.  We  have  established  the  fact  that  this  camp,  with  an  area  of 
twenty  acres,  was  fortified  by  a  stone  wall,  eight  feet  in  thickness 
above  ground.  We  found  the  foundations  still  existing  below 
ground,  from  nine  to  ten  feet  in  width,  and  going  down  to  the 
solid  ironstone  rock  five  or  six  feet  below  the  surface,  so  that  we 
can  map  the  line  of  it  throughout  its  entire  circumference. 

I  have  corresponded  with  officials  of  Her  Majesty's  Ordnance 
Survey,  and  taken  steps  that  this  wall  shall  be  plotted  upon  the 
forthcoming  twenty-five  inch  Ordnance  map,  as  a  perpetual 
record.  This  is  rendered  desirable  by  the  danger  there  is  of 
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our  Northampton    camps  being  dug  for  ironstone,  and  oblite- 
rated from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  established  the  positions  of  two  of  the  gateways  of  the 
camp,  those  upon  the  south  and  west.  The  north  gate  we 
failed  to  discover,  and  the  eastern  one  is  beneath  the  present 
entrance  to  the  arable  field  (called  <  Borough  Field ')  which 
represents  the  camp  ;  this  we  could  not  disturb. 

2.  We  laid  bare  to  their  bottom  courses  the  foundations  of 
many  buildings  within  the  area  of  the  camp.     Also  intramural 
roads  and  causeways,  and  some  roads,  wells,  and  other  remains 
outside  the  walls  ;    all  these  have  been  carefully  mapped  and 
covered  in  again.      Among  those  within   the   camp  you   will 
notice  upon  the  map  two  circular  buildings,  one  of  them  fifty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple. 

3.  We  found  a  large  number  of  relics  of  the  kind  usually 
found  on  "Roman  sites,  of  which  those  shown  to-night  are  a 
selection.     Some  of  these  are  interesting,  and  perhaps  unique. 
I  call  attention  to  a   small   pocket   clasp-knife,   with   a   bone 
handle  ;  the  blade  of  the  orthodox  Sheffield  form,  but  without  a 
spring.     You  will  notice  a  small  piece  of  painted  plaster,  upon 
which  some  one  has  scribbled  some  words  in  Greek.     You  will 
notice  a  curious  iron  implement,  which  I  have  named  a  crux^  as 
the  use  of  it  seems  very  puzzling.      Also  a  pretty  little  two- 
handled  glass  vase,   of  which   unfortunately  we  have   only   a 
fragment. 

We  found,  at  one  point,  traces  of  previous  British  occupation 
of  the  site.  And  lastly,  we  found  fragments  of  architecture 
and  sculpture  of  the  Roman  period,  viz.  (1)  the  half  capital  of 
a  column  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  (2)  a  torso  of  a  well  carved 
statue  in  stone,  about  two- thirds  the  size  of  life ;  (3)  fragments 
of  an  octagonal  group  of  figures,  said  to  represent  deities  pre- 
siding over  the  days  of  the  week ;  (4)  many  portions  of  columns. 
All  the  smaller  remains  found  are,  by  stipulation,  the  property 
of  the  landlord,  Mr.  Whidborne,  who  has  not  yet  decided  where 
they  will  eventually  be  preserved.  The  architectural  and  other 
large  relics  are  placed  under  a  shed  erected  for  them  in  the 
grounds  of  Chester  House,  an  Elizabethan  manor-house  ad- 
joining the  camp,  and  no  doubt  built  out  of  its  stones.  And 
here  I  must  not  omit  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  kindness  of  the 
owner  of  Irchester,  the  Rev.  G.  Ferris  Whidborne,  who  not 
only  gave  every  facility  for  digging  upon  his  property,  but  also 
liberally  assisted  the  funds.  Mr.  Whidborne  hopes,  at  some 
future  time,  to  resume  in  person  the  further  exploration  of  the 
site. 

From  the  extended  range  of  the  coins  found  at  Irchester,  and 
from  the  existence  of  Roman  walls  over  older  walls,  and  cause- 
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ways  over  causeways,  it  seems  evident  that  the  site  was  occupied 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  long  centuries  of  Roman  rule  in 
Britain.  And  further,  from  the  absence  of  Saxon  and  other  later 
remains,  we  gather  that  the  place  was  devastated  by  the  northern 
invaders  in  the  fifth  century,  and  has  ever  since  lain  waste. 

The  first  occupation  was  no  doubt  a  military  one.  This  may 
have  changed  in  after  times  to  civilian  rather  than  military ;  the 
camp  may  have  become  a  town.  Anyway,  there  are  traces  of 
public  buildings,  and  of  the  refinements  of  civilised  life  main- 
tained there,  first  Pagan,  and  afterwards  Christian  (the  broken 
statue,  which  was  used  as  a  building  stone  in  a  late  Roman 
wall,  evidences  the  advent  of  Christianity),  until  the  wave  of 
heathen  barbarism  from  the  North  Sea  swept  away  both  the 
southern  civilisation  and  the  nascent  Christianity  that  eventually 
came  in  its  train. 

Irchester  has  never  been  identified  by  means  of  the  Itineraries. 
The  Saxon  name  is  written  in  Domesday  Irencestre.  Has  the 
prefix  any  reference  to  the  abundance  of  the  ironstone,  which 
we  find  was  smelted  in  the  neighbourhood  in  Roman  and  Saxon 
times  ? 

The  situation  of  this  camp,  out  of  the  line  of  the  great  arterial 
Roman  roads,  and  not  near  any  known  vicinal  ways,  accounts 
for  this  obscurity,  and  confirms  the  belief  of  Camden,  and  of 
most  thoughtful  people  since,  that  Irchester  was  originally  one  of 
the  strategic  posts  of  Ostorius  when  he  connected  the  Sabrina, 
and  another  river,  called  by  him  the  Antona — which,  without 
any  reasonable  doubt,  was  the  Nene — by  a  chain  of  forts  (Tac. 
Ann.  lib.  xii.  31). 

This  temporary  service  over,  Irchester,  away  from  the  main 
routes  of  the  island,  would  lapse  into  comparative  obscurity,  both 
as  a  military  post,  and  afterwards  as  a  town. 

The  Roman  remains  of  the  Nene  Valley  become  more  frequent 
twenty  miles  lower  down  its  course,  when  it  approaches  the 
Ermine  Street,  which  crosses  it  at  Castor  (Durobriva).  The 
Wailing  Street  crosses  the  feeders  of  the  Nene  higher  up  country, 
at  Weedon  and  elsewhere. 

I  may  remind  the  Society  that  the  cemetery  of  Roman  Irchester 
was  found  by  the  ironstone  diggers  in  1874,  and  that  I  read  a 
paper  to  this  Society  in  1876  upon  its  stone  and  lead  coffins,  and 
specially  upon  a  set  of  eight  bronze  bowls  found  among  the  graves. 
This  paper  was  printed  in  the  Associated  Societies'  publication, 
vol.  xiii.  part  1.  This  cemetery  lies  some  three  hundred  yards 
east  of  the  camp,  and  therefore  does  not  come  within  the  present 
map. 

My  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Harrowden,  whose  loss  as 
an  antiquary  and  a  numismatist  of  great  experience  is  severely 
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felt  in  the  county,  was  good  enough  to  arrange  and  decipher  the 
coins  found  during  our  digging — some  of  which  are  of  rare 
reverses — 

Period  of  the  Caesars  .  .  .10 

Lower  Empire       .  .  .  .77 

Constantines          .  .  .  .40 

Post-Constantines  .  .  .  .67 

Indistinguishable  .  .  .  .61 

255 


The  last  public  act  of  Mr.  Sharp  was  to  read  a  short  paper  on 
these  coins  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northants  Architectural 
and  Archaeological  Society  at  Northampton  in  December  1881. 

Such  is  a  summary,  for  the  information  of  the  Society,  of 
six  months'  hard  labour  in  1878.  The  Exploration  Committee 
consisted  practically  of  myself.  The  only  man  who  gave  me  his 
personal  assistance  was  my  lamented  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Fair- 
less  Barber,  who  came  all  the  way  from  Yorkshire,  and  took 
lodgings  in  a  shepherd's  cottage  to  help  and  encourage  me. 

The  camp  is  9  miles  from  my  home,  and  my  dail}*  travels  to 
and  fro,  on  wheels  or  horseback,  amounted  to  2,000  miles. 

ISLIP  : — In  the  autumn  of  1878  the  ironstone  diggers  on 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Stopford  Sackville,  of  Dray  ton  House, 
came  upon  three  or  four  human  interments,  about  3  feet  deep 
(viz.  2  feet  in  the  earth  and  1  foot  in  the  limestone  rock),  and 
lying  east  and  west  in  separate  graves. 

The  spot  where  the  skeletons  were  discovered  is  close  adjoin- 
ing the  turnpike -road  from  Thrapston  to  Kettering,  where  that 
road  passes  the  iron  smelting -works  belonging  to  Mr.  Plevins, 
of  Woodford  House. 

This  road  is  the  Via  Devana  of  the  Romans,  the  vicinal  way 
leading  from  the  eastern  counties  through  Cambridge,  Hunting- 
don, and  Kettering ;  with  Deva,  or  Chester,  as  its  ultimate  desti- 
nation. 

Like  many  other  Roman  roads  it  has  its  modern  counterpart 
and  rival  in  the  shape  of  an  iron  brother  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, which  runs  parallel  with  it  under  the  name  of  the  Ketter- 
ing and  Huntingdon  branch  of  the  Midland  Railway. 

The  skeletons  were  much  perished,  the  skulls  being  the  parts 
'best  preserved. 

There  were  many  bronze  and  other  ornaments  found  with 
these  bones,  and  these  I  now  exhibit  by  permission  of  the  owner 
of  Dray  ton  House,  where  the  relics  are  now  preserved. 
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These  relics  consist  of: — 

1.  Human  bones.    One  portion  of  a  skull  was  found  adhering 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  boss  of  a  shield,  upon  which  the  warrior's 
head  had  been  laid. 

2.  A  number  of  beads,  found  with  one  of  the  skeletons,  which 
from  the  smallness  of  the  bones,  and  good  preservation  of  the 
teeth,  was  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  a  young  female. 

The  component  beads  of  this  necklace  are  very  various  as  to 
material  colour  and  form,  e.g. 

a.  Glass  beads — blue,  white  and  parti-coloured. 

b.  Terra-cotta  of  interstreaked  colours — green  and  yellow. 

c.  Amber  ;  or  some  other  resinous  gum. 

3.  A  small  fragment  of  coarse  cloth  which  was  preserved  by 
being  between  two  metal  plates. 

4.  A  large  number  of  bronze  ornaments  in  very  good  preser- 
vation, chiefly  fibulce,  clasps  and  buckles.     The  fibulae  are  of 
various  designs  and  sizes — some  longitudinal,  some  circular — 
of  the  forms  well  known  as  Anglo-Saxon.     One  of  the  circular 
fibulas  (as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  woodcut)  had  an  orna- 
mentation of  a  fylfot  character. 


BRONZE  FIBULA  WITH   FYLFOT   ORNAMENT   FROM   ISLIP,  NORTHANTS. 

(Full  size.) 

Mr.  Plevins  (who  preserved  these  relics  with  much  care  be- 
fore they  were  claimed  by  the  lady  of  the  manor)  calls  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  two  of  the  brooches  are  bona  fide 
'  safety  pins ' — a  new  invention  patented  a  few  years  back. 

Mr.  Plevins  acquainted  me  a  few  days  ago  with  the  discovery 
near  his  works  of  a  primitive  smelting-furnace,  consisting  of  a 
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circular  chamber  formed  in  the  natural  clay.  A  lump  of  iron 
weighing  about  one  cwt.  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  may 
be  seen  at  the  Islip  works.  This  ancient  furnace  had  evidently 
been  much  used,  for  the  clay  was  baked  red  for  a  considerable 
distance  round  it. 

I  cannot  here  forbear  from  impressing  upon  the  Society  the 
great  opportunity  the  present  time  offers,  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, for  securing  archaeological  remains.  Hundred  of  acres 
of  what  is  and  always  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  desirable 
localities  of  England  are  annually  turned  over  to  a  depth  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  thirty  feet ;  and  the  area  thus  explored  is  likely 
to  be  rather  increased  than  diminished.  I  am  doing  what  I  can 
to  obtain  early  intelligence  of  discoveries  in  my  own  neighbour- 
hood, and  to  have  them  preserved ;  but  outside  of  my  own 
neighbourhood  I  cannot  tell  what  is  going  on  ;  and  it  has  struck 
me  as  very  desirable  if  this  Society  could  issue  fly-sheet  notices, 
which  could  be  distributed  to  the  thousands  of  ironstone  diggers 
and  their  employers  throughout  the  county,  directing  them 
where  to  make  known  any  discoveries,  and  guaranteeing  to  the 
navvies  (who  work  by  the  piece,  and  whose  loss  it  is  if  their 
work  is  hindered  for  the  sake  of  carefully  exhuming  antiquities) 
some  slight  recompense  for  delaying  or  stopping  their  work. 
From  my  own  observation  they  are  not  only  easily  satisfied,  but 
glad  to  preserve  antiquities  when  they  find  an  interest  taken  in 
them,  and  especially  if  the  eventual  value  of  such  antiquities 
finds  its  way  back  to  them.  In  the  case  of  silver  and  gold 
articles  double  or  quadruple  their  metal  value  should  be  promised 
to  the  finders. 

TWYWELL. — These  finds  were  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
ironstone  diggers  in  the  course  of  1881,  and  consist  chiefly  of 
pottery  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Horace  Waller,  rector 
of  Twywell,  the  African  traveller  and  editor  of  Livingstone's 
Life. 

Mr.  Waller  holds  out  a  reward  for  all  antiquities  found,  and 
gives  a  shilling  for  every  human  skeleton,  in  order  to  re-inter  it 
in  his  churchyard. 

By  permission  of  Mr.  Waller  I  bring  before  you  to-night  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  this  pottery.  These  were  found  on 
the  property  of  Gr.  E.  Hunt,  Esq.,  at  the  Twywell  brickyard, 
close  by  the  Twywell  railway  station,  and  close  adjoining  the  old 
Via  Devana,)  now  the  turnpike  road  from  Kettering  to  Thrapston, 
which  'latter  town  lies  in  the  Nene  Valley,  about  three  miles 
from  Twywell.  Twywell  lies  in  a  rich  and  inviting  valley,  and 
boasts  the  only  trout  stream  of  the  county,  Twywell  Brook. 

The  remains  were  found  from  two  to  four  feet  underground, 
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and  in  connection  with  animal  bones  (not  with  human  bones,  as 
far  as  Mr.  Waller  knows,  nor  were  ashes  found  in  the  vases). 
Human  remains  are,  however,  found  pretty  frequently  near  the 
site,  and  one  grave,  or  built-up  cist,  had  a  red  deer  horn  and 
quantities  of  snail  shells  in  it. 

1.  An  elegant  vase,  without  handles,  but  with  rudimentary 
lugs,  of  dark  Durobrivian  ware ;  height,  5£  inches ;  diameter, 
5  inches.  (See  woodcut.) 


UEN  WITH  LUGS  FROM  TWYWELL,   NORTHANTS.      (Scale,  \  linear.) 

2.  Ditto,  but  with  a  wide  mouth  ;  height,  4£  inches ;  diameter, 
5  inches. 

3.  Vase  of  yellow-white  ware,  handle  and  mouth  broken  off. 
Present  height,  6  inches ;  diameter,  4  J  inches. 

4.  Broad-mouthed  vase,  without  handles,  perfect.     Height, 
8  inches  ;  diameter,  8^  inches. 

5.  A  beautiful  little  vase  of  light  nut  colour,  without  any 
handles,  of  very  thin  and  delicate  ware,  unfortunately  broken 
by  the  rough  handling  of  the  workmen,  to  see  whether  there  was 
money  in  it.     It  is  neatly  mended,  but  one  small  piece  is  missing. 
Vertical  lines  of  pointed  knobs,  alternated  with  lines  of  spots  of 
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a  lighter-coloured  paste,  ornament  the  sides.  Height,  2  J  inches, 
diameter  of  mouth,  3  inches.  (See  woodcut). 

At  the  suggestion  of  your  Secretary,  Mr.  Waller  most  gener- 
ously presented  this  vase  to  the  British  Museum. 

6.  A  bowl,  cup  and  patera  of  Samian  (or  imitation  Samian) 
ware. 

CRANSLEY  : — I  have  now  to  bring  to  your  notice  several  finds 
made  by  the  ironstone  diggers  in  the  lordship  of  Cransley,  near 


URN  WITH   KNOBS  FROM  TWYWELL,  NORTHANTS.      (Full  size.) 

Kettering,  and  in  connection  with  the  Cransley  ironworks.  They 
date  from  1879  to  a  few  weeks  back. 

I  found  that  these  relics  had  been  scattered  about,  and  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Nielson,  of  Finedon ;  Mr.  Gordon,  of 
Kettering  ;  Mr.  Wallis,  of  the  same  place ;  and  some  are  at  the 
offices  of  the  Cransley  works.  By  the  kindness  of  the  above- 
named  gentlemen,  I  exhibit  the  principal  of  these  relics  to-night. 
They  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  spearhead  of  iron,  leaf  shaped,  with  part  of  the  socket 
for  the  wooden  shaft.  Length,  16  inches  ;  breadth  at  the  widest 
part  of  blade,  1^  inches. 
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2.  Two  circular  bronze  brooches,  one  2  inches,  the  other  1  $•„ 
inches  in  diameter.     The  pins  gone. 

3.  Four  beads,  whorl-shaped  ;  three  of  them  terra-cotta,  with 
interstreaked  colours ;  one  of  blue  glass. 

4.  A  bronze  tube,  2  inches  long,  conical  (i.  e.,  somewhat  larger 
at  one  end),  slightly  bent,  with  a  perforated  attachment  on  the 
convex   side,   ornamented   at   intervals   with   rings  externally. 
Possibly  the  mounting  of  a  hunting-horn. 

5.  A  fine  wire  earring  of  white  metal,  broken.     The  above 
are  the  property  of  Mr.  Nielson. 

6.  A  sword-blade  of  iron,  pretty  well  preserved,  2  feet  3  inches 
in  length,  1£  inch  in  breadth  at  the  widest,  said  to  have  had 
a  cross-piece  at  the  hilt  end,  which  broke  away.    The  property 
of  Mr.  Gordon. 

7.  A  wide-mouthed  vase  of  coarse  cocoa-nut  brown  pottery, 
ornamented  with  zigzags  :  height,  10  inches ;  width  across  mouth, 
9  inches  ;  half  full  of  dry  bone  dust,  unburnt. 

8.  A  jug  of  black  pottery,  rudely  made,  no  turn-over  mould- 
ing at  the  mouth;  pointed  knobs  at  intervals  on  the  bellied  part. 
Does  not  appear  to  be  lathe-made. 

Nos.  7  and  8  were  the  property  of  Mr.  Wallis,  and  have  been 
kindly  presented  by  him  to  the  British  Museum.  They  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  British,  and  of  a  rare  German  type,  respectively. 

9.  A  bronze  bowl  with  a  flat  turn-over  lip  or  rim,  of  thin 
metal,  much  corroded  and  broken  ;    traces  of  gilding  in  the 
interior ;  a  broken-off  handle  with  a  thickened  flange  projected 
horizontally  from  one  side  of  the  rim.     Diameter,  1  foot ;  depth, 
3J  inches. 

This  bowl  much  resembles  some  found  in  1874  in  the  Eoman 
cemetery  at  Irchester,  and  shown  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
by  myself  in  1876.  (See  Proc.  2d  S.  vol.  vi.  p.  475.). 

10.  Small  circular  bronze  case  or  can,  with  lid,  much  de- 
cayed and  broken.     The  bottom  has  a  punctured  ornamentation 
on  it,  of  the  form  of  a  cross  ;  the  sides  also  slightly  ornamented 
in  the  same  way ;  height,  2 J  inches  ;  diameter,  2  inches. 

Several  of  these  mysterious  boxes  have  been  found,  but  so 
rotten  that  they  could  not  be  preserved. 

11.  With  the  box  was  found  a  flat  piece  of  bronze,  like  a 
label,  with  a  perforated  attachment  in  the  middle  of  one  side, 
through  which  was  passed  a  twisted  wire  link,  as  if  for  suspen- 
sion.     This  label  had  a  rounded  point  at   one  end  and   was 
ornamented  with  punctured  lines. 

The  above  bronze  articles  were  found  in  contiguity  to  the 
sword  blade  in  1881,  about  4  feet  deep.  Human  bones  were 
stated  to  have  been  found  at  the  same  place,  but  too  much 
decayed  to  be  preserved. 
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The  beads  were  also  found  contiguous  to  the  sword  and 
human  remains. 

The  spear-head  was  in  another  place,  and  other  spear-heads 
were  stated  to  have  been  found,  but  were  not  preserved. 

Trenches  of  black  earth,  3  or  4  feet  deep,  and  sometimes  a 
chain  long,  occurred  here  and  there  in  the  same  field ;  frag- 
ments of  bone  and  pottery  were  intermingled  with  the  earth. 

The  site  of  these  relics  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  bye-road 
from  Cransley  village  to  Thorpe  Malsor,  about  a  mile  from 
Cransley,  and  from  1 00  to  200  yards  eastward  of  that  road. 

There  is  a  tumulus  in  Cransley  village,  and  it  is  a  very  direct 
and  perhaps  ancient  road,  which,  commencing  at  Welling- 
borough,  runs  by  these  finds  and  joins  the  Via  Devana  at  Roth- 
well. 

From  Rothwell  these  united  roads  proceed  to  Market  Har- 
borough,  and  through  Leicestershire  to  Ratce. 

THE  CATWORTH  CUSHIONS  : — From  time  immemorial  there 
have  been  used  as  communion  kneelers  in  the  parish  church  of 
Catworth,  near  Kimbolton,  Huntingdonshire,  five  cushions  of 
mediaeval  needlework,  stuffed  with  wool  and  feathers,  and  with 
leather  backs. 

The  cushions  are  about  7  by  15  inches  in  size,  and  each  of 
them  has  a  figure  of  a  king,  bishop,  or  saint,  under  a  crocketed 
canopy,  surmounted  by  a  fmial,  with  a  gold  star  on  each  side. 
Under  each  canopied  figure  is  a  panel  containing  a  shield. 
Three  of  these  shields  are  extant,  two  with  the  same  chargings. 

These  heraldic  chargings  have  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Tucker 
of  the  Heralds'  College,  and  pronounced  by  him  to  be  those  of 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  (1337-1354)  and  of  Sir  Thomas  de 
Leybourne. 

The  material  of  the  needlework  is  gold  and  silver  thread,  and 
silk  of  various  colours  upon  a  ground  of  brown — or  as  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  originally  crimson — damask,  laid  on 
canvas.  The  ground  is  much  worn,  but  the  needlework  is  still 
in  good  preservation. 

Possibly  these  figures  formed  the  ornamental  front  of  a  me- 
dieval cope.  Precisely  such  a  front  is  to  be  seen  on  the  brass 
of  a  priest  in  the  church  of  Castle  Ashby,  Northampton. 

Some  of  these  cushions  are  made  up  of  two  or  three  pieces, 
wrongly  patched  together  and  out  of  place. 

I  have  attempted  a  restoration  of  the  whole  in  one  long  slip — 
figures,  canopies,  and  shields  in  their  proper  consecutiveness — 
from  careful  tracings,  transferred  to  paper,  and  coloured. 

These  cushions  are  shown  by  favour  of  the  Vicar  of  Catworth, 
Rev.  Edward  Puxley.  They  are  now  withdrawn  from  use  by 
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desire  of  Archdeacon  Vesey,  and  are  kept  in  the  rectory  house, 
Catworth." 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  communicated  a 
Memoir  on  two  remarkable  "  finds "  of  Bronze  Objects  from 
Lussmagh  and  Dowris  respectively,  King's  County,  Ireland,  and 
exhibited  on  the  present  occasion,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Kev.  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  through  H.  H.  Howorth,  Esq.,F.S.A. 
The  Lussmagh  Hoard,  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Par- 
sonstown  (some  of  whose  collections  are  in  the  British  Museum) 
to  the  Marquess  of  Normanby  as  far  back  as  1839,  have  only 
just  been  discovered  in  a  box  to  which  they  had  been  consigned, 
and  consist  of  nine  exquisitely  finished  bronze  implements,  such 
as  an  anvil  (never  yet  found  in  England),  two  bronze  hammers, 
two  gouges,  two  chisels,  a  ferrule  of  a  spear,  and  a  celt  with  pro- 
jections at  the  sides.  Mr.  Franks  conjectured  they  may  have 
belonged  to  a  native  goldsmith.  The  Dowris  Hoard  was  part  of 
an  enormous  "  find,"  of  which  the  more  curious  specimens  came 
to  Mr.  Cooke,  some  of  which,  presented  to  the  Marquess  of 
Normanby,  were  exhibited  this  evening.  Mr.  Franks  considered 
it  had  all  the  characteristics  of  a  true  founder's  hoard,  probably 
at  a  late  date  in  the  bronze  period.  It  comprised  palstaves, 
socket  celts,  gouges,  a  hammer,  razors,  knives,  a  dagger,  a  leaf- 
shaped  sword,  spearheads,  a  scabbard  end,  a  ferrule,  trumpets, 
tubes,  "  crotals,"  or  oval  bells,  a  a  chinstay,"  cooking  vessels, 
rubbing  stones,  and  molten  bronze.  This  Memoir  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Archseologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  March  16th,  1882. 
The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Author :— Excavations  on  the  Site  of  the  Chapter-House  of  Durham 
Abbey.  By  the  Eev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (From  Transactions  of 
the  Durham  Archaeological  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  235  to  270.)  Svo. 

From  the  Author  : — History  and  Causes  of  the  Incorrect  Latitudes  as  recorded 
in  the  Journals  of  the  Early  Writers,  Navigators  and  Explorers  relating  to 
the  Atlantic  Coast  of  North  America.  1535-1740.  By  the  Rev.  Edmund 
F.  Slafter,  A.M.  Privately  printed.  Svo.  Boston,  1882. 

From  the  Virginia  Historical  Society  :— Organization,  Officers,  and  Members  ; 
with  a  List  of  its  Publications.  Svo.  Richmond,  1881. 
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Prom  the  Author  :— Notes  on  the  History  of  the  Liturgical  Colours  :  a  Paper 
read  before  the  S.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society,  on  Thursday,  January 
13th,  1881.  By  J.  Wickham  Legg.  4to.  London,  1882. 

The  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  meeting  a  letter  from  the  Home 
Secretary,  dated  March  16th,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  the  Society's  Address  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  (See 
ante,  p.  82). 

A.  G.  Hill,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Joy,  were  admitted 
Fellows. 

D.  G.  C.  ELWES,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  wax  impression  of 
a  bronze  oval  Seal  (1 J  inch  by  j  inch),  dug  up  on  Good  Friday, 
1882,  in  some  allotment  ground  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  Bedford, 
just  on  the  borders  of  the  parish  of  St.  John.  It  bore  an  Agnus 
Dei  with  the  words  Ecce,  &c.  round  the  margin.  At  the  top 
were  traces  of  a  ring  for  suspension.  Mr.  Elwes  conjectured  it 
might  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John  Baptist,  Bedford,  founded  in  the  year  1280.  The  date  of 
the  seal  was  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  CHEVALIER  DE  REICHEL  exhibited  a  portion  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Hasselman  Collection  of  Initial  Letters,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  cut  out  of  illuminated  manuscripts  and 
books,  a  deplorable  example  of  mutilation,  for  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  state  the  present  owner  was  in  no  way  responsible. 
The  Chevalier  also  exhibited  a  Book  of  Hours  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  by  Kerver,  circa  1505,  and  a  Service  Book  of  Compline. 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Gold  Ring 
found  in  Sussex,  which  he  described  as  follows  : — 

"  I  exhibit  this  evening  a  gold  ring  which  has  recently  been 
added  to  my  collection,  and  which  was,  I  believe,  found  in  Sus- 
sex. It  is  unfortunately  broken  through  the  bezel,  but  it  has 
the  appearance  of  having  once  been  enriched  with  a  small  pre- 
cious stone  in  a  projecting  setting.  In  section  the  ring  is  almost 
semicircular,  and  running  all  round  it  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion in  relief,  though  the  depressions  round  the  letters  were  pro- 
bably at  one  time  filled  by  enamel, —  >J<  tjfa  Cl  *tQO  me  qunttUS 
Ctntte  COS  fcaute.  The  last  word  seems  probably  intended  for 
'  abire,'  the  text  being  in  other  respects  the  Vulgate  version  of  St. 
John,  x'viii.  8.  The  occurrence  of  this  text  inscribed  on  a  ring 
has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  recorded.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  for  what  purpose  such  an  inscription  was  used,  but  it  may 
have  been  as  a  charm.  What  was  the  virtue  of  such  a  charm  I 

VOL.  IX.  G 
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must  leave  for  those  better  versed  than  I  am  in  mediaeval  lore  to 
determine.  The  fact  that  Jesus  autem  transiens  per  medium 
illorum  ibat  was  a  charm  against  thieves,  is  rather  suggestive 
of  the  text  on  this  ring  being  of  somewhat  similar  virtue.  The 
date  of  the  ring  seems  to  be  about  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century." 

R.  S.  FERGUSON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Cumber- 
land, communicated  the  following  Notes  on  Old  Church  Plate 
in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle :  — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  exhibit  to  the  Society  four  specimens 
of  church  plate  from  the  diocese  of  Carlisle. 

1.  From  the  parish  of  Old  Hutton,  near  Milnthorpe,  West- 
moreland. It  was  found  by  Miss  Goodwin,  of  Rose  Castle, 
Carlisle,  who  supplies  the  following  account : — 

'  This  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  a  mediaeval  chalice,  and 
is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but  how  it  escaped  in  the 
general  destruction  of  church  goods,  under  Edward  VI.  and 
Elizabeth,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show.  It  is  nearly  6  inches 
high,  and  weighs  8  ozs.  13  dwts. ;  the  bowl  is  in  form  between 
a  cone  and  a  hemisphere,  and  is  supported  on  an  hexagonal 
stem  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  knop ;  the  knop  is  formed  by 
six  short  square  arms  projecting  from  the  angles  of  the  stem, 
and  each  terminating  in  a  head  of  our  Saviour  crowned  with 
thorns ;  between  the  heads  is  flowing  Gothic  pierced  tracery ;  the 
stem  rests  on  a  curved  hexagonal  foot,  which  terminates  in  an 
upright  basement  moulding  with  a  narrow  vertically -reeded 
band,  and  at  the  angles  of  the  hexagon  are  small  pierced  feet, 
one  of  which  has  been  lost.  There  is  a  representation  of  the 
Crucifixion  in  one  of  the  compartments  (which  the  priest  would 
keep  towards  himself  at  the  time  of  celebration) ;  the  design  of  it 
is  peculiar,  the  hands  being  drawn  up  over  the  head.  There  are 
no  hall-marks,  but  in  the  absence  of  these  an  approximate  date 
can  be  assigned  by  reference  to  the  chalice  at  Nettlecombe, 
Somerset.  This  was  described  by  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Society,  December  2nd,  1869  (See  Archaeologia, 
vol.  XLII.  p.  405) ;  the  two  chalices  are  identical  in  size  and  form, 
and  the  ornaments  are  so  similar  in  character  as  to  make  it  cer- 
tain that  they  are  of  about  the  same  date,  if  not  indeed  by  the 
same  maker.  The  differences  consist  in  some  of  the  details  :  in 
place  of  the  head  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Old  Hutton  knop,  the 
JNcttlecombe  chalice  has  '  lions'  masks,'  the  Gothic  tracery  be- 
tween being  the  same.  The  designs  of  the  Crucifixion  on  the  foot 
are  as  nearly  as  possible  alike  ;  in  both  the  hands  arc  drawn  up 
over  the  head  to  adapt  the  figure  to  the  form  of  the  compart- 
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ment,  but  at-  Nettlecombe  it  was  executed  in  enamel,  while  the 
other  is  engraved  on  the  silver.  The  small  elegant  pierced  feet 
are  only  found  at  Old  Hutton.  There  are  three  marks  on  the 
Nettlecombe  chalice — first,  the  leopard's  head  crowned ;  second, 
a  dimidiated  fleur  de  lis  (maker's  mark) ;  and  third,  a  Lorn  • 
bardic  B.  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  says  (p.  408),  "this  letter  can 
only  indicate  one  of  three  years,  1439,  1459,  1479.  The  form 
of  the  cup  and  the  enamel- work  point,  I  think,  to  a  date  earlier 
than  1479,  and  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  fix  its  date  at  1459, 
though  it  might  possibly  be  twenty  years  earlier,  viz.,  1439.' 
The  Old  Hutton  chalice  must  be  assigned  to  the  same  period, 
and  will,  therefore,  take  a  place  amongst  the  earliest  examples 
of  English  church  plate  now  in  existence.' 

2.  From  the  parish  of  Holm  Cultram,  Carlisle,  and  is  5£ 
inches  in  height ;  diameter  of  bowl  2f  inches ;  diameter  of  foot 
the  same ;  weight  4  ozs.  1 1  dwts.  3  grs. ;  the  bowl  is  3  inches 
deep ;  the  foot  is  flat,  and  the  stem  is  plain,  with  a  small  knop. 
The  bowl  is  surrounded  by  an  Elizabethan  floral  belt.     Four 
marks— (T)  H.  W.  pellet  above  and  below,  in  a  lobed  shield. 
(See  Cripps,  Old  English  Plate,  1st  ed.  p.  345).     (2)  Leopard's 
head,  crowned.     (3)  Lion  passant.     (4)  Small  black  letter  0, 
London  date  letter,  1571-2. 

3.  Tall  standing  cup  and  cover,  silver  gilt,  belonging  to  the 
church  of  Bongate,  Apple  by.     It  stands  21   inches  high;  and 
the  diameter  of  the  bowl  is  5  inches ;  of  the  foot  4£  inches.    The 
cup  weighs  19  ozs.  16  dwts.  and  the  cover  9  ozs.  18  dwts.   There 
are  four   marks— (1)   C.  B.   a  well-known  maker's  mark.    (2) 
Leopard's  head  crowned.     (3)  Lion  passant.     (4)  Lombardic  P, 
with  external  cusps.     London,  1612-13. 

The  people  at  Bongate  will  have  it  that  this  is  a  pyx,  but  it  is 
a  standing  cup  of  a  kind  common  between  1611  and  1628.  The 
Carpenters'  Company,  London,  have  four  ;  and  one  is  engraved 
by  Mr.  Cripps  in  Old  English  Plate,  1st  ed.  p.  293. 

4.  Is  a  similar  cup  and  cover,  from  Holm  Cultram.     This 
stands  15  inches  high;  diameter  of  bowl  4  inches;  of  foot  3f 
inches.     Weight  of  cup  10  ozs.  17  dwts.;  of  cover  5  ozs.  1  dwt. 
Four  marks — (1)  Lombardic  Q,  with  external  cusps.     London, 
1613-14.     (2)  Lion  passant.     (3)  Leopard's  head  crowned.    (4) 
T.  C.  on  T.  0.  over  a  pellet  in  shield. 

This  cup  and  No.  2  have  both  been  for  years  in  the  family  of 
a  former  sexton,  unknown  to  the  successive  vicars  of  Holm 
Cultram." 

The  above  objects  have  since  been  described  and  figured  in  a 
volume  on  Old  Church  Plate  in  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,  edited 
by  Mr.  Ferguson.  8vo.  Carlisle,  1882. 

G2 
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G.  W.  G.  LEVESON  Go  WEE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for 
Surrey,  exhibited  two  objects — an  Urn  and  a  Bronze  Armilla 
— found  at  Godstone,  in  that  county,  which  he  described  as 
follows  : — 

"  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Henry  Rose,  of  Godstone,  farmer, 
I  exhibit  these  two  objects,  which  were  found  on  his  farm  shortly 
before  Christinas  last  year.  They  were  found  at  a  depth  of 
from  6  to  7  feet  in  digging  for  gravel  in  a  field  about  150  yards 
from  the  old  Stane  Street,  which  Manning,  under  Godstone,  calls 
a  Roman  road  (History  of  Surrey,  vol.  ii.  p.  322),  and  states  to  have 
started  from  Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  through  Lindfield  and  God- 
stone,  towards  Croydon.  The  common  people  to  this  day  are 
familiar  with  the  name,  though  the  road  itself  has  been  lost  in 
places,  and  in  others  obliterated  by  the  widening  of  the  main 
road  to  Brighton,  on  the  line  of  which  it  is.  The  name  is  also 
preserved  in  Stansted  Borough,  a  place  in  the  parish,  and  in 
Stratton  House,  which  is  close  by  where  these  remains  were 
found.  On  26  Feb.  1874  (See  Proc.  2d  S.  vol.  vi.  p.  154),  by 
permission  of  the  then  Rector,  the  Rev.  G.  Hoare,  I  exhibited 
here  a  cinerary  urn,  a  saucer  and  bottle,  and  a  fragment  of  a 
spear-head  found  on  Tilburston  Hill,  Godstone,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  present  spot,  and  I  am  informed  by  work- 
men that  in  grubbing  a  piece  of  wood  which  some  years  ago 
covered  the  site  several  large  fragments  of  '  crocks '  were 
found.  It  was  unfortunate  that  in  this  particular  case  the 
person  who  was  desired  to  inform  me  of  the  find  forgot  to  do 
so  until  some  six  weeks  afterwards,  by  which  time  the  gravel 
digging  had  been  discontinued,  and,  unhappily,  two  other  urns, 
which  were  described  to  me  as  much  larger  and  contained 
bones,  were  broken  by  the  workmen,  and  the  pieces  have  been 
thrown  away.  I  have  arranged  both  with  the  tenant  and  the 
workmen  that  in  any  future  diggings  at  the  same  spot  care 
shall  be  taken  to  preserve  anything  that  may  be  found,  and  the 
tenant  has  offered  to  continue  the  excavations  some  day  when  I 
can  be  present.  As  to  the  finding  of  the  vessel,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  describe  it  in  the  actual  words  of  the  labourer  him- 
self who  found  it.  '  I  found  the  vase  when  I  was  digging  for 
gravel  in  the  sandrock  after  I  got  below  the  gravel,  about  6  or 
7  feet  down.  It  was  standing  upright — this  one  was  by  itself — 
the  other  two  were  much  larger,  they  stood  close  together  and 
had  human  bones  in  them,  but  we  broke  them — the  ground 
where  I  found  them  had  all  been  taken  out,  and  it  was  black 
mould  all  round  where  they  were.  I  did  not  notice  any  burnt 
ashes.  It  appears  as  if  the  gravel  did  not  grow  any  more  where 
they  took  it  out,  for  it  was  all  gone.  The  field  close  by  this  is 
called  Caccus  field,  a  man  of  that  name,  so  I've  heard,  had  a 
house  there ;  it  was  knocked  down  I  suppose  when  the  Danes 
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came — we've  found  some  big  thick  tiles  about  there  at  different 
times,  and  there's  been  a  building  there  at  some  time.' 

I  should  think  from  his  description  that  these  were  Roman 
tiles,  but  he  had  none  to  show  me.  There  is  clear  evidence  of  an 
early  settlement  in  that  part  of  Godstone,  and  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  report  other  finds.  It  is  curious  how  the  tradition  of  the 
Danes,  or  i  Denes  '  as  they  are  locally  called,  lingers  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Some  large  pits  on  Worms  Heath,  about  five 
miles  south  of  Croydon,  are  attributed  to  them,  and  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Godstone  some  years  ago  described  to  me  how  the  Danes 
had  destroyed  an  old  dwelling  there  and  had  pursued  the  natives 
as  far  as  Turner's  Hill  in  Worth,  near  East  Grinstead,  and  he 
added  :  i  Do  you  know  why  it  is  called  Turner's  Hill  ?  it  is  be- 
cause they  fought  there,  and  the  Danes  were  turned  back.' 
Such  a  derivation  cannot,  of  course,  be  accepted,  but  the  tradi- 
tion of  some  battle  near  there  may  some  day  be  confirmed.  I 
may  mention  that  the  geological  formation  at  the  place  were 
these  things  were  found  is  the  lower  green  sand,  which  is  here 
capped  with  gravel ;  at  the  junction  of  the  sand  with  the  wealden 
clay  is  a  loamy  kind  of  clay  of  which  this  may  have  been  made, 
or  possibly  it  is  of  gault  clay  which  joins  it  on  the  north. 

The  small  armilla  is  apparently  of  blue  enamel ;  it  has  cir- 
cular markings  and  terminates  in  two  crosses.  (See  woodcut.; 


BRONZE  ARMLET  FROM  GODSTONE,  SURREY.  (Full  size.) 

J.  D.  LEADEE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Yorkshire, 
communicated  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  the  following  Notes  on 
the  Tomb  of  George  Talbot,  fourth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  a 
chapel  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Sheffield  :— 

"In  accordance  with  my  duty  as  Local  Secretary,  I  have  the 
honour  to  inform  you  that  the  tomb  of  George  Talbot,  fourth 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  is  undergoing  careful  repair. 

This  tomb — No.  419  in  the  list  of  historical  monuments  pre- 
pared by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1872 — stands  under  an 
arch  dividing  the  chancel  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Sheffield,  from 
the  Shrewsbury  Chapel.  When  the  church  was  enlarged  and 
restored  in  1880,  it  was  found  that  the  arch  above  Lord  Shrews- 
bury's tomb  was  giving  way.  The  downward  pressure  of  the 
masonry  had  pushed  the  western  pillar  of  the  arch  out  of  per- 
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pendicular,  and  the  arch  threatened  to  fall  on  the  tomb.  It  was 
at  once  shored  up,  and  the  work  of  thorough  repair  is  now  being 
executed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  lay  rector  and  lord  of  the 
manor.  Messrs.  M.  E.  Hadfield  and  Son,  his  Grace's  archi- 
tects, have  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  Shrewsbury  Chapel  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
by  the  fourth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  as  a  family  burial-place.  At 
that  time  the  arch  now  under  repair  was  cut  in  the  south  wall  of 
the  chancel,  and  the  dressed  stones  of  magnesian  limestone, 
brought  probably  from  Roche  or  Worksop,  inserted.  The  stones 
were  dressed  very  thin,  probably  to  save  carriage  ;  for  the  priest 
in  charge  of  the  work  tells  Lord  Shrewsbury,  <  The  way  is  very 
ill  with  us  to  carry  stone.'  These  thin  stones  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  thinness,  but  a  slight  hold  in  the  wall.  The 
masons  were  but  poor  craftsmen,  and  to  make  up  for  their  bad 
joints  inserted  lead  dowels  and  wedges  of  iron  in  a  most  unwork- 
manlike manner.  The  wonder  is  that  the  arch  has  stood  so  long. 

The  repairs  are  now  being  executed  with  great  care,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  this  interesting  historical  monument  will  take 
a  new  lease  of  life.  The  tomb  beneath  the  arch  was  carefully 
cleaned  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  church  in  1880.  It 
bears  the  effigies  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  his  two  coun- 
tesses, the  figures  being  executed  in  the  best  style  of  the  period. 
The  Rev.  J.  Hunter,  the  historian  of  Hallamshire,  regarded  the 
monuments  in  this  chapel  as  among  the  finest  in  the  kingdom." 

JOHN  PARKER,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  Memoir  on 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John  Baptist  at  Chipping  Wycomb,  Bucks, 
illustrated  by  plans  and  drawings  of  the  Norman  remains,  which 
will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

A  record  of  these  remains  was  all  the  more  desirable,  as  it 
appeared  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  had  sanctioned  a  scheme 
for  pulling  down  the  old  buildings  to  make  room  for  a  new 
grammar  school  on  the  site,  although  the  governing  body  of  the 
school,  in  plans  which  had  not  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commissioners,  had  arranged  for  the  preservation  of  the  older 
portions  of  the  existing  building.  Some  discussion  ensued  on 
this  subject,  and  a  Resolution  was  passed  instructing  the  Secre- 
tary to  convey  to  the  governors  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  anxiety  shown  that  the  building  should  be  preserved. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  March  23rd,  1882. 
AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Royal  Society  : — Proceedings.    Vol.  xxxiii.    No.  218.    8vo.    London, 

1882. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  :— On  the  Laws  of  Arms.  Chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  changes  of  Name.  A  Lecture  by  Edward  Bellasis,  "  Blue- 
mantle."  Folio.  1880. 

From  the  Manchester  Public  Free  Libraries  Committee  : — Catalogue  of  the 
Books  in  the  Manchester  Public  Free  Library.  Reference  Department. 
Vol.  ii.  (Parts  1  and  2.)  Comprising  the  Additions  from  1864  to  1879  ; 
and  Index  of  Names  and  Subjects  3  vols.  Large  8vo.  Manchester, 
1879-81. 

From  the  Author  :— Bartolozzi  and  his  Works.  By  Andrew  W.  Tuer.  A 
Biographical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Life  and  Career  of  Francesco 
Bartolozzi,  R.A.  (Illustrated.)  Two  Volumes.  Folio.  London  and  New 
York,  1881. 

From  the  Author  :  —The  Manor  of  Cockington.  By  R.  Dymond,  F.S.A.  4to. 
Exeter,  1882. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London  : — The  Numismatic  Chronicle.  1881. 
Part  iv.  [Completing  Third  Series,  vol.  i.]  8vo.  London,  1881. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  A.  W.  Tuer,  Esq., 
for  his  Donations  to  the  Library. 

J.  Wheeldon  Barnes,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

C.  KNIGHT  WATSON,  Esq.,  Secretary,  laid  before  the  Society 
the  following  letter,  which,  in  pursuance  of  a  Resolution  passed 
at  the  last  meeting,  he  had  addressed  to  the  Governors  of  the 
Grammar  School  Almshouse  Foundation,  High  Wycombe. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 

Burlington  House,  March  20, 1882. 

GENTLEMEN, — At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  held  here  on  the  16th  inst.,  the  attention  of  the  Society 
was  called  to  the  threatened  and  only  too  probable  destruction 
of  the  Norman  remains  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  Baptist  at 
High  Wycombe.  The  Society  was  indeed  much  gratified  at 
hearing  that  you,  gentlemen,  showed  from  the  first  a  laudable 
anxiety'  to  preserve  these  remains,  by  incorporating  them  in  the 
new  school  buildings— a  scheme,  however,  which  failed  to  obtain 
the  suffrages  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  who,  from  financial 
considerations,  felt  themselves  compelled  to  withhold  their  assent. 
The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  may  perhaps  be  pardoned 
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for  regretting  that  the  interests  of  archaeology  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  most  valuable  remains  are  too  often  allowed  to  fall  through 
on  what  they  at  least  must  consider  wholly  inadequate  grounds. 
Meanwhile,  I  was  instructed  by  a  Resolution  of  the  meeting  in 
question  to  convey  to  you  the  expression  of  their  earnest  desire, 
and  I  will  venture  to  add  their  confident  hope,  that  you  will 
leave  nothing  undone  to  preserve  in  situ  remains  which,  from 
their  date,  general  character,  and  singularly  fine  condition, 
are  surely  deserving  of  the  most  jealous  care,  and  which  could 
not  be  destroyed  without  removing  one  of  the  principal  attrac- 
tions of  High  Wy combe,  and  exposing  to  obloquy,  not  wholly 
undeserved,  those  who  were  charged  with  carrying  out  the  new 
scheme  of  the  grammar  school,  of  which  you,  gentlemen,  are  the 
Governors. 

I  am,  &c., 

C.  KNIGHT  WATSON. 

C.  R.  B.  KING,  Esq.,  exhibited  and  presented  two  lithographs 
from  his  drawings  of  the  crypt  of  the  ancient  priory  church  of 
St.  John  at  Clerkenwell. 

R,  P.  GREG,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  Paper  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Suastika,  or  Fylfot,  which  will  be  published  in  the 
Archaeologia.  Mr.  Greg's  object  was  to  show  that  the  Suastika 
was  a  religious  symbol  of  the  Aryan  races,  and  was  intended  in 
the  first  instance  as  a  kind  of  ideograph  or  symbol  suggested  by 
forked  lightning,  and  well  shown  by  our  letter  Z,  two  of  which, 
crossing  one  another  in  the  middle,  represent  the  ordinary  device 
variously  known  as  suastika  or  gammadion  and  fylfot. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  March  30th,  1882. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland  • -The 
Journal.    Vol.  5.     Fourth  Series.     July,  1881.     No.  47.     8vo.     Dublin. 

From  the  East  India   Association  :— Journal.      No.   i.     Volume  xiv       8vo 
London,  1882. 
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From  the  Cambrian    Archaeological  Association  :— Archaeologia  Cambrensis. 

Fourth  series.      No.  49.     (vol.  xiii.)     8vo.     London,  1882. 
From  the  Trustees  of  the  Astor  Library  :— Thirty-Third  Annual  Report  for  the 

Year  1881.    8vo.    Albany,  1882. 

Notice  was  given  that  the  Anniversary  Meeting  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Council,  President,  and  Officers  of  the  Society  would 
be  held  on  Monday,  April  24th,  being  the  day  next  after  St. 
George's  Day,  at  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

John  Ward,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

E.  C.  IRELAND,  Esq.,  exhibited,  by  permission  of  Alfred 
Cock,  Esq.,  a  Silver  Vessel  of  unknown  use.  The  shape,  which 
is  that  of  a  shallow  cup  or  tazza,  is  composed  of  a  plain  hemi- 
spherical bowl  supported  on  a  simply  splaying  stem,  circular  in 
plan  and  horizontal  section,  and  finished  with  small  mouldings 
at  top  and  base,  including  two  bands  enriched  by  diminutive 
rectangles  in  series  forming  corresponding  square  intervals,  and 
a  third,  at  the  base,  having  an  irregular  powdering  of  little 
squarish  specks.  A  hexagon  of  conventional  foliated  ornament 
in  low  relief  strengthens  the  junction  of  bowl  and  stem.  An 
impressed  point  inside  the  bowl  indicates  the  centre,  above 
which  are  the  letters  I'C  close,  and  right  and  left  of  it,  wider 
apart,  an  M  and  N,  also  impressed.  No  plate-mark  can  be  de- 
tected, and  there  are  no  signs  in  the  workmanship  of  more  than 
one  date.  After  careful  and  renewed  inspections,  W.  J.  Cripps, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  is  of  opinion  that  the  period  is  sixteenth  century, 
the  date  probably  being  somewhere  between  the  years  1540  and 
1550.  As  to  its  use,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  sacred  purpose 
either  as  chalice  or  pyx  without  the  cover ;  but  that  it  may  be 
a  domestic  drinking-cup  or  a  small  tazza  is  a  suggestion  which 
seems  favoured  by  its  resemblance  in  form  to  several  pieces  of 
plate,  and  one  in  particular,  figured  in  the  frontispiece  to 
Kempe's  Loseley  Manuscripts,  8vo.  London,  1835,  represent- 
ing prizes  on  the  Lottery  Chart  for  1567. 

Dimensions:  Whole  height  3^-  in.,  and  from  base  to  junc- 
tion of  stem  with  bowl  1-J  in.  Diameter,  at  brim  4|  in., 
of  stem  at  junction  with  bowl  l£  in.,  and  at  base  2-f-j?  in. 
Extreme  width  of  hexagon  f  in. 

Weight :  6  oz.  3  dwts.  1±  gr. 

EDWARD  CUNNINGTON,  Esq.,  exhibited  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  Bronze,  Iron,  and  other  Objects  from  Belbury  Camp,  near 
Lytchett,  Poole,  Dorset,  together  with  some  particulars  as  to 
the  "  find,"  which  will  be  published  with  illustrations  in  the 
Archaeologia. 
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W.  G.  THOMAS,  Esq.,  communicated  an  elaborate  Memoir  on 
the  results  of  very  extensive  excavations  which  he  had  conducted 
at  Sleaford,  in  Lincolnshire,  comprising  the  examination  of 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  graves.  Among  the 
numerous  objects  exhumed,  swords  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  which  seemed  to  warrant  inferences  as  to  the  ranks  of 
the  persons  interred,  as  swords  were  only  put  with  persons  of  a 
certain  rank.  One  of  the  objects  which  arrested  attention  was 
a  situla  of  unique  size.  This  memoir  will  be  published  in  the 
Archaeologia,  with  illustrations  of  the  most  interesting  remains 
exhibited. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  April  20th,  1882. 
HENRY  REEVE,  Esq.,  C.B.,  D.O.L.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors:— 

From  the  Committee  of  the  London  Library :— Catalogue.    With  Classified 

Index  of  Subjects:    By  Kobert  Harrison.     Supplemental  Volume.    1875- 

1880.    8vo.    London,  1881. 
From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  :—  Proceedings.    Vol.  iv.    No.  4.    April. 

8vo.    London,  1882. 
From  the  Author  : — Some   Account  of  the  Oldest  Plans  of  Bristol,  and  an 

Inquiry  into  the  date  of  the  First  Authentic  one.     By  William  George. 

4to.    Bristol,  1881. 
From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  :— Des  Couleurs  Liturgiques.    Par  1'Abbe 

Malais.    8vo.    Dieppe,  1879. 
From  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  : — The  Church  Builder.   No.  x. 

New  Issue.    April.    8vo.     London,  1882. 
From  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  F.S. A.:  —Inquisition  of  the  Manors  of  Glastonbury 

Abbey,  1589.     From  the  Original  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of 

Bath.    Edited  by  J.  E.  Jackson,  M.A.,  F.S. A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Bristol.   4to. 

(Roxburghe  Club.)    London,  1882. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society,  Agram  (Croatia)  : — Viestnik  Hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga  Druztva.  Godina  iv.  Broj  2.  8vo.  Zagrebu,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
Necrology  for  1880  ;  and  for  1881.  (Two  Tracts.)  By  C.  H.  Hart.  8vo. 
Philadelphia,  1881-2. 

From  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art : — Index  to  13th  Vol.  of  Transactions.  8vo. 

From  the  Editor  : — Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  B. 
H.  Blacker,  M.A.  Part  xiv.  Vol.  2.  April.  8vo.  London,  1882. 
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From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  : — Archseologia 
^Eliana.  Part  25,  vol.  ix.  (New  Series.)  8vo.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
1882. 

From  the  British  Archaeological  Association  : — The  Journal.  Vol.  xxxviii. 
Part  i.  March  31.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Pfahlgraben  :  an  Essay  towards  a  description  of  the 
Barrier  of  the  Koman  Empire  between  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.  By 
Thomas  Hodgkin.  (Reprinted  from  "  Archaeologia  JEliana.")  8vo.  New 
castle-on-Tyne,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  :— 

1.  Transactions.    Vol.  xxx.    Part  i.     4to.    Edinburgh,  1881. 

2.  Proceedings.     Vol.  xi.    No.  108.    8vo.    Edinburgh,  1881. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  the  Marquess  of 
Bath  for  his  Donation  to  the  Library. 

Notice  was  again  given  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  on  April 
24th,  and  lists  were  read  of  the  Fellows  proposed  as  Council 
and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Keport  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Society's  Accounts  for  the 
year  1881  was  read.  (See  p.  108.) 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Auditors  for  their 
trouble,  and  to  the  Treasurer  for  his  good  and  faithful  services. 

The  Kev.  T.  Gr.  Bonney  and  Bezer  Blundell,  Esq.,  were  ad- 
mitted Fellows. 

J.  C.  DENT,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibibited  an  octagonal  Oak  Vessel 
which  he  had  bought  at  Chedworth  manor-house,  a  farm-house 
near  Northleach,  Gloucestershire.  This  object,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  annexed  woodcut,  was  made  of  one  piece  of  oak,  with 
pieces  of  bone  nailed  on.  A  dog-tooth  pattern  ran  round  the 
band  at  the  centre,  carved  in  the  wood ;  small  concentric  circles 
were  incised  in  the  bone.  The  general  appearance  and  treat- 
ment of  the  pattern  was  Scandinavian,  and  the  vessel  was 
probably  intended  as  a  mortar. 

Dimensions — 11 J  inches  in  height;  diameter  at  top  and 
bottom,  6^  inches ;  width  of  edge,  which  it  will  be  seen  was 
decorated  with  concentric  circles,  \\  inch. 

The  woodcut  (see  p.  109),  which  has  been  liberally  supplied  by 
Mr.  Dent,  represents  the  vessel  itself  and  the  top  edge,  one-fourth 
the  size. of  the  original.  The  face  of  the  handle  and  the  piece 
of  'bone  are  represented  half  the  full  size. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
communicated  the  following  account  of  some  explorations  he 
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WOODEN   MOKTAR,   SCANDINAVIAN   PATTERN. 


Scale  of  mortar  and  edge,  £  linear. 
Scale  of  handle  and  bone,  £  linear. 
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had  made  on  the  site  of  a  Roman   Villa   at   Walton-on-the- 
Hillr— 

"  Some  time  ago  I  mentioned  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
that  a  Roman  villa  had  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Walton-on-the  Hill.  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  last  than  go  and  investigate  it.  I  am  afraid  I  did 
some  considerable  amount  of  trespassing,  and  do  not  know  how 
far  I  am  safe  in  drawing  attention  to  this,  but  I  must  take  my 
chance.  I  found  that  the  person  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
locality  was  a  gamekeeper,  who  preserved  the  game  on  the 
heath  for  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Charles  Gonne,  who  has  the 
shooting  from  a  Mrs.  Padwick,  the  lady  of  the  manor.  From 
her  bailiff,  and  from  the  keeper,  I  obtained  permission  to  dig  a 
little  to  see  what  could  be  found. 

We  started  on  Monday  morning  with  a  pickaxe  and  three 
shovels,  the  party  consisting  of  my  boy,  my  coachman,  myself, 
and  the  aforesaid  gamekeeper.  He  took  us  to  the  place  which 
is  situated  on  a  little  gentle  rise  in  the  middle  of  Walton  Heath, 
commanding  the  most  beautiful  view  of  the  heath  and  the  ad- 
joining country,  and  slightly  protected  from  the  prevailing  wind 
there,  which  is  south-west.  The  ground  all  round  shows  traces 
of  being  disturbed,  and  from  the  bailiff,  who  came  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  I  learnt  that  he  himself  had  some  thirty  years  ago 
carried  away  seven  or  eight  cartloads  of  hewn  stone  which  he 
had  dug  from  this  place  to  mend  the  roads  with ;  for  the  reason 
I  shall  presently  state,  this  is  very  much  to  be  regretted. 

As  far  as  I  could  from  a  cursory  observation  of  the  spot 
determine,  I  should  say  that  the  building  which  I  shall  presently 
describe  was  the  house  of  the  colonel  or  general  of  a  summer 
camp,  which  was  formed  on  the  middle  of  the  heath  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soldiers  at  some  adjoining  station.  The  tracing  of 
the  summer  camp  can  be  seen,  and  I  dug  in  one  or  two  places 
in  the  slight  intrenchment  forming  it,  hoping  to  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  had  been  pallisaded,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  discovering 
anything  there.  The  intrenchment  is  now  only  slightly  marked ; 
it  runs  not  quite  due  north  and  south,  being  a  little  to  the  west 
of  north..  On  the  west  side  of  it,  about  the  centre,  is  this  build- 
ing, which  is  also  square.  This  is  outside  the  camp,  and  we 
proceeded  to  excavate  what  I  suppose  was  a  room  parallel  to  the 
camp.  It  was  paved  entirely  with  small  square  tessera  of  red 
brick  or  tile.  We  excavated,  I  think,  the  whole  of  it ;  it  was, 
speaking  roughly,  a  little  over  30  feet  in  length,  and  little  over 
8  feet  6  inches  in  width.  In  the  length  there  were  275  rows  of 
tesserae,  and  in  breadth  there  were  75,  so  that  there  were  appa- 
rently a  total  number  of  20,625  tesserae  also  there,  speaking 
roughly. 
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At  the  south  of  the  room  we  came  upon  what,  1  think,  was  a 
wall,  and  at  the  north  another  wall ;  a  few  feet  north  of  this  wall 
we  came  to  another  chamber,  apparently  similar  to  the  last, 
where  the  tessera  had  been  very  much  disturbed.  These  two 
chambers  were  facing  approximately  north  and  south.  We  also 
found  some  traces  of  another  chamber  facing  east  and  west,  bat 
I  had  no  time  to  do  more  than  ascertain  that  there  was  one  in 
this  direction,  because  my  excavations  were  limited  to  the 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  I  ran  a  trench  due  east  and  west  from 
the  middle  of  the  first-named  chamber  right  across  the  building, 
and  came  to  another  large  wall,  this  time  very  broad. 

At  the  extreme  west  there  is  a  long  excavation,  from  which 
the  aforesaid  bailiff  said  he  had  taken  out  a  great  quantity  of 
stone.  This  is  now  covered  with  grass,  and  looks  like  a  small 
gravel-pit,  and  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  position  of  the  bath  of 
the  establishment.  I  propose  to  obtain  the  necessary  sanction 
to  uncover  the  whole  of  this,  and  to  see  what  can  be  found. 
There  were  quantities  of  broken  tiles,  and  some  few  hewn  pieces 
of  the  Merstham  stone  still  lying  about,  but  none  in  position. 
The  only  thing  of  interest  that  I  picked  up  was  a  small  piece 
of  pumice  stone,  which  was  of  course  of  foreign  extraction. 

I  am  not  by  any  manner  of  means  the  first  person  who  has 
grubbed  at  this  building,  for  it  appears  that  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  there  was  a  Rev.  Ambrose  Hall,  who,  coming  across 
another  chamber  with  this  tesselated  pavement,  picked  up  a 
good  portion  of  it,  and  removed  it  to  his  house.  But  there  is 
another  feature  connected  with  this  building  which  is  extremely 
interesting,  assuming  it,  as  I  do,  to  have  been  the  house  adjoin- 
ing the  camp.  All  round,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  camp,  are  a  series  of  circular,  pits,  used,  no 
doubt,  for  outposts,  These  entirely  encircle  the  camp,  and 
would  prevent  the  camp  or  the  house  being  approached  by  a 
hostile  body  without  first  attracting  the  attention  of  the  pickets, 
who  would  themselves  be  protected  from  the  cold  and  concealed 
from  the  view  of  any  advancing  party ;  they  are  of  different 
sizes  apparently,  alternately  large  and  small,  and  we  counted 
seventeen  in  number.  The  keeper  said  there  were  others  that 
he  could  take  us  to,  but  these  seventeen  seem  to  me  to  be  round 
the  building.  I  believe  what  I  have  said  will  show  that  this  is 
not  an  uninteresting  field  for  further  examination." 

G.  H.  BIRCH,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  Pedigree  of  Ranulf  Smith, 
certified  by  Segar,  Oamden,  and  St.  George.  The  pedigree 
was  on  a  parchment  roll,  measuring  3  feet  2  inches  by  1  foot 
1  £  inch.  It  was  entitled :  "  The  Genealogie  or  Pedegree  of 
Ranulph  Smith,  in  the  Parish  of  Warmyncham,  in  the  Oountie 
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Pallatyne  of  Chester;  descended  of  a  younger  sonue  to  Sr 
Thomas  Smith,  of  Cuerdley,  in  Lancashire,  as  hereafter  ap- 
peareth."  The  arms  were  beautifully  drawn  and  illuminated. 
At  the  bottom  was  written  :  "  This  Pedegree  is  justified  to  be 
true  by  William  Smith,  Rougedragon,  at  whose  request  wee 
the  Kings  of  Armes  hereunder  named  liaue  subscribed  our 
Names  and  confirmed  the  Armes  the  30th  Nouember,  Anno 
Dni.  1605."  Throughout  the  arms  we  meet  with  a  crescent 
for  a  difference,  and  on  this  subject  Rougedragon  annexes  on 
the  margin  the  following  Note:  "I  Wm  Smith,  Rougedragon, 
do  testefy  in  this  my  owne  hand  that  Wm  Flowre,  Norrey 
King  of  Armes,  in  his  Visitation  of  Cheshyre,  did  set  forth  this 
Pedegree  in  this  maner  with  the  Armes.  In  which  Armes  he 
left  out  the  Crescent  (or  half  moone).  Affirming  that  the  issu 
of  the  elder  being  fayled  we  might  geve  it  without  any  dif- 
frence." 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  Me- 
moir on  a  hoard  of  Bronze  Implements,  from  the  Wilburton 
Fen,  near  Ely,  exhibited  by  permission  of  Mr.  Oliver  Claude 
Pell,  of  Wilburton  Manor,  Ely. 

This  Memoir  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


ANNIVERSARY, 

MONDAY,  APRIL  24,  1882. 


C.  S.  PERCEVAL,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  and  subse- 
quently The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the 
Chair. 

Frederic  Seebohm,  Esq.,    and    R.  W.   Twigge,    Esq.,  were 

1  •  i  1     Tt      11  OO 

admitted  Jbellows. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Cooke  and  David  Mocatta,  Esq.,  were  nomi- 
nated Scrutators  of  the  Ballot. 

At  2 '30  p.m.  the  President  proceeded  to  deliver  the  following 
Address : — 

In   a  former  Address   from    this    place  I  intimated   that  it 
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might  be  sometimes  desirable  to  allow  the  obituary  notices  to 
resume  that  prominence  as  the  subject-matter  of  the  Anniversary 
Address  which  had  always  been  assigned  to  them  by  my  two 
immediate  predecessors  in  this  Chair.  The  importance  of  the 
names  which  occur,  I  regret  to  say,  on  our  death  roll  for  the 
past  year  seems  to  me  to  make  the  present  a  suitable  occasion 
for  giving  effect  to  this  intimation,  and  I  shall  therefore  confine 
my  remarks  to-day  to  the  names  on  that  roll,  calling  more  espe- 
cial attention  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  be  had  in  remembrance 
on  account  of  the  services  they  have  rendered  either  by  contri- 
buting to  the  pages  of  our  Transactions  or  by  otherwise  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  Society. 

The  losses  sustained  by  death  during  the  past  year,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  between  the  5th  April,  1881,  and  the 
5th  April,  1882,  are  as  follows: — 

Deaths. 

Charles  Ansell,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Robert  Richard  Arntz,  Esq. 

*  John  Barnard,  Esq. 
Reginald  Bray,  Esq. 

*Decimus  Burton,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

John  Marriott  Davenport,  Esq. 
*Rev.  Thomas  James,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

John  Winter  Jones,  Esq. 

Alfred  William  Morant,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
*Frederic  Ouvry,  Esq. 

*  Jonathan  Peckover,  Esq. 
Thomas  Prothero,  Esq. 

Rev.  Thomas  Fisher  Redhead,  D.D. 
Rev.  Canon  James  Ridgway,  M.A. 

George  Rolleston,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Linacro  Professor  of 
Physiology  at  Oxford. 

*  Anthony  Salvin,  Esq. 
Samuel  Sharp,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

*Very  Rev.  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Dean 

of  Westminster. 
George  Edmund  Street,  Esq.,  R.A.,  President  of  the  Royal 

Institute  of  British  Architects. 
Charles  Fortescue  Tagart,  Esq. 
James  Thorne,  Esq. 
*Rev.  John  Reynell  Wreford,  D.D. 

Honorary. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller. 
M.  Adrien  de  Longpcrier. 

VOL.  IX.  H 
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Withdrawals. 

Edward  Akroyd,  Esq. 

Rev.  Joseph  Mercer  Cox,  M.A. 

From  this  List,  which  contains  so  many  names  illustrious  in 
Science,  Literature  and  Art,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  have  antici- 
pated my  choice  in  singling  out,  as  first  for  notice,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Frederic  Ouvry,  late  President  of  the  Society. 

Descended  from  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Romilly 
group  of  families  who  quitted  France  at  the  time  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  Mr.  Ouvry  was  born  on  the  20th  October,  1814. 
After  entering  the  profession  of  the  law  he  became  a  partner  in 
a  well-known  firm  in  Tokenhouse  Yard,  a  connection  which  he 
afterwards  exchanged  for  a  partnership  in  the  house  of  the 
Messrs.  Farrers  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  He  was  elected  a 
Fellow  on  an  historic  date,  the  24th  February,  1848.  On  his 
proposal  paper  or  certificate  (which  was  not  at  that  time  of 
quite  the  same  form  as  now)  I  find  the  names  of  Sir  Charles 
Young,  Garter  King  of  Arms,  Mr.  Amyot,  a  former  Treasurer 
of  the  Society,  and  others,  of  whom  his  uncle,  Mr.  John  Payne 
Collier,  then  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  and  Mr.  Thorns,  are  now 
unfortunately  the  only  survivors,  Mr.  Ouvry  entered  the 
Society  in  what  I  have  always  understood  to  have  been  troublous 
times.  But,  as  Mr.  Ouvry  himself  bears  witness,  in  his  opening 
Address  as  President,  the  Society  had  then  at  the  helm,  in  the 
person  of  Lord  Mahon,  a  steersman  well  fitted  by  his  firmness 
of  character  and  impartiality  to-  guide  the  vessel  of  our  Society 
on  a  difficult  and  perplexing  course.  Two  years  after  his  elec- 
tion as  Fellow,  Mr.  Ouvry  took  his  seat  at  the  Council,  where  I 
have  no  doubt  his  shrewdness  and  professional  habits  of  busi- 
ness rendered  very  valuable  service.  These  qualities  the  Society 
were  not  slow  to  appreciate  :  in  the  year  1854  he  was  elected 
Treasurer — a  post  which  he  continued  to  fill  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years.  In  the  choice  of  its  Treasurers  the  Society  has 
always  been  wisely  or  fortunately  directed.  As  I  look  down 
the  list  of  Treasurers  during  the  last  and  present  century,  I  see 
the  names  of  Colebrooke,  Topham,  William  Bray,  Thomas 
Amyot,  Payne  Collier,  John  Bruce,  and  others,  men  famous  in 
their  generation,  till  I  come  to  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  on  my  right,  not  less  esteemed  by  us  than  his  prede- 
cessors alike  for  his  personal  qualities  as  for  the  eminent  services 
he  has  rendered — and  I  trust  will  long  continue  to  render — to 
this  Society. 

The  office,  as  held  in  this  Society,  however  honourable — 
standing  next  in  rank,  as  it  does,  to  that  of  President — often 
requires  the  exercise  of  high  qualities  :  the  power  of  discrimi- 
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nating  the  thin  border  line  which  separates  parsimony  from 
economy,  and  the  clearness  of  judgment  which  knows  when  to 
advise  free  expenditure  for  a  worthy  object ;  it  needs  accurate 
knowledge  and  habits  of  business,  and  often  the  sacrifice  of 
much  time  and  personal  labour.  To  qualities  such  as  these  Mr. 
Ouvry  was  no  doubt  indebted  for  his  re-elections  during  twenty 
successive  years.  The  Resolutions  printed  at  the  time  (1874) 
in  the  Society's  Proceedings  testify  to  the  regret  felt  alike  by 
the  Council  and  by  the  Society  at  his  resignation,  and  especially 
at  that  cause,  which  in  our  day  has  claimed  only  too  many 
victims,  the  failing  health  due  to  overwork.  I  cannot  doubt, 
from  the  terms  of  those  Resolutions,  and  from  the  unanimity 
with  which  they  were  carried,  that  the  feeling  universally  preva- 
lent in  the  Society  might  fitly  have  found  expression  in  the 
words  used  by  Lord  Stanhope  respecting  Mr.  Ouvry,  ten  years 
before,  viz. :  "  The  Society  never  possessed  any  more  meritorious 
or  more  highly-respected  officer." 

Concurrently  with  his  resignation  as  Treasurer,  Mr.  Ouvry 
received  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Stanhope  the  office  of  Vice- 
President.  But  before  his  term  of  office  had  expired,  which  in 
this  particular  case  happened  to  be  only  two  years,  he  was 
called  to  a  yet  higher  and  more  responsible  office  in  the  Society. 
Lord  Stanhope's  death,  on  the  24th  December,  1875,  caused  a 
vacancy  in  the  Presidential  Chair,  and  by  the  terms  of  our 
charter,  such  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  interval  between 
two  anniversary  elections,  had  to  be  filled  up  from  the  Members 
of  the  existing  Council,  nine  or  more  of  whom  were  to  consti- 
tute the  electing  body.  On  the  4th  January,  1876,  Mr.  Ouvry 
was  thereupon  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Society. 

At  the  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  13th  January,  the  newly- 
elected  President  was  inducted  into  this  Chair  by  our  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Perceval — in  conformity  with  precedents  extending  over 
more  than  a  century — and  the  acclamations  with  which  the 
announcement  was  greeted  were  only  one  more  proof  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  sections  of  the 
Society. 

None  can  doubt  the  high  nature  of  the  tribute  then  and  there 
paid  to  Mr.  Ouvry.  The  recent  sale  catalogue  of  his  library 
shows  how  well  he  deserved  his  reputation  as  a  book  collector ; 
but  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  disclaim  all  title  to  take 
rank  among  those  great  archaeologists  who  have  an  English, 
and  more  than  English,  name.  Although  our  Proceedings 
abound  with  short  notices  of  objects  to  be  exhibited,  he  made 
only  two  contributions  to  our  Archaeologia,  one  consisting  of 
a  "  Note  on  Saxon  and  other  remains  discovered  at  and  near 
Mentmore,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham  "  (Arch.  vol.  xxxv. 
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pp.  379-382),  and  the  other  being  confined  to  a  few  prefatory 
remarks  on  some  "  Extracts  from  the  Churchwardens'  Account 
of  the  parish  of  Wing,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham  "  (Arch, 
vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  219-241).  The  compliment  that  was  then  paid 
to  Mr.  Ouvry  was,  I  apprehend,  paid  in  grateful  recognition  of 
the  many  years  of  valuable  service  which  he  had  rendered  to 
the  Society,  and  in  proof  of  the  confidence  which  they  reposed 
in  his  sterling  intellect  and  character. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  saying  how  ready  he  was 
at  all  times,  when  I  had  succeeded  to  the  honour  of  this  Chair, 
by  counsel  and  help  to  smooth  any  difficulties  and  facilitate  any 
business  with  which  his  long  experience  and  varied  knowledge 
so  well  fitted  him  to  deal.  The  Society,  I  think,  owe  him  a 
great  debt. 

In  1878  his  modesty  induced  him,  to  the  regret  of  all  his 
friends  and  of  the  Society  at  large,  to  abandon  a  post  in  which 
he  had  acquitted  himself  with  so  much  success.  During  his 
tenure  of  office  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
intimated  his  consent  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Royal  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  and  was  enrolled  accordingly.  The  intimation, 
however,  was  coupled  with  the  statement — as  I  find  from  the 
Proceedings  (2d  S.  vol.  vi.  p.  496) — that  his  Royal  Highness 
"wished  in  this  manner  to  testify  his  regard  and  esteem  for  Mr. 
Ouvry." 

In  connection  with  such  like  memorials  of  our  late  President, 
it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  record  the  fact,  that  among 
the  books  which  figure  in  Mr.  Ouvry's  sale  catalogue,  and 
which  presumably  found  its  way  there  through  inadvertence, 
is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  Gleanings  of  Past  Years,"  to 
which  is  appended,  by  the  cataloguer,  the  following  note  : — 

"  Presentation  Copy,  with  the  following  inscription  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  autograph,  *  Frederic  Ouvry,  Esq.,  from  W.  E.  G., 
in  memory  of  the  work  we  have  done  together  for  fourteen 
years,  in  full  harmony  of  thought  and  act.'  ' 

To  literary  undertakings  of  all  kinds  that  stood  in  need  of 
help,  to  works  published  by  private  subscription,  and  the  like, 
Mr.  Ouvry  was  always  lavish  with  his  purse.  Our  owrn  shelves 
bear  witness  to  numerous  tokens  of  his  liberality,  many  of  them 
costly  works,  such  as  D'Agincourt  and  the  Crania  Britannica, 
whilst  on  our  walls  hangs  the  remarkable  portrait  of  William 
Oldys,  which  he  presented  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Ouvry  died  suddenly  on  Sunday,  the  26th  June,  1881, 
and  was  buried  at  Acton  on  the  following  Thursday,  our 
Secretary  attending  the  funeral  as  representative  of  the  Council 
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and  of  the  Society.  Since  his  death  his  family,  as  you  are 
aware,  have  presented  to  the  Society  a  bust  of  our  lamented 
Fellow,  executed  by  Marshall  Wood,  which  may  serve  as  a 
memento  to  us,  and  to  those  who  come  after,  of  one  who  felt 
pride  in  the  Society  of  which  he  was  a  Member,  and  of  whom 
the  Society  was  justly  proud  in  return. 

Mr.  Winter  Jones  was  elected  a  Fellow  on  the  16th  of  March, 
1854,  and  died  at  Henley-on-Thames  on  the  7th  September, 
1881,  at  the  age  of  seventy  six.  His  father  was  editor  of  the 
Naval  Journal  and  European  Gazette,  and  to  his  grandfather, 
Mr.  Giles  Jones,  a  consensus  of  evidence  assigns  the  authorship 
of  "  Goody  Two  Shoes."  This  is  scarcely  the  place  (even  if 
time  allowed)  to  follow  his  career  in  the  British  Museum  from 
the  post  of  Assistant,  with  which  he  began  in  1837,  to  that  of 
Principal  Librarian  (in  succession  to  Panizzi),  in  1866.  This 
important  office  he  held  for  twelve  years,  when  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  retire,  and  when  he  was  succeeded  by  our 
Fellow,  Mr.  Bond.  Coming  nearer  home,  we  find  him,  in  the 
year  1845,  contributing  a  valuable  paper  to  our  Archaeologia 
(vol.  xxxi.  pp.  4L2-424),  upon  the  "  Discovery  of  two  rare 
Tracts  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  hitherto  un- 
known, from  the  press  of  William  Caxton."  In  a  subsequent 
year  (1853)  he  communicated  a  curious  and  learned  Memoir, 
entitled  "  Observations  on  the  origin  of  the  Divisions  of  Man's 
Life  into  Stages,"  which  is  published  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol. 
xxxv.  pp.  167-189,  with  several  plates.  In  the  year  1862  he 
delivered  an  Address  in  our  old  meeting-room  at  Somerset 
House  on  an  exhibition  of  Early  Printed  Books,  which  was 
then  being  held  under  the  auspices  and  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Society.  In  the  following  April  he  was  appointed  a  Vice- 
President  for  the  first  and  not  by  any  means  for  the  last  time. 
It  was  as  Senior  Vice-President,  in  the  year  1875,  that  he  was 
deputed  by  Lord  Stanhope,  who  was  then  undergoing  an  opera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  an  oculist,  to  prepare  and  deliver  the 
Anniversary  Address  on  St.  George's  Day,  being  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  such  an  Address  was  delivered  within  the  walls 
of  these  our  new  apartments.  The  Address  contains  an  interest- 
ing historical  sketch  of  the  various  "local  habitations"  of  the 
Society  from  the  earliest  times.  Mr.  Winter  Jones's  laborious 
avocations  at  the  British  Museum  left  him  but  little  time  to 
contribute  to  our  Transactions.  But  every  duty  he  undertook 
here,  whether  as  a  Member  of  Council,  or  on  Committees,  or  as 
Vice -President,  he  never  failed  to  discharge  with  an  assiduity, 
ability,  and  courtesy,  which  will  make  his  name  long  remem- 
bered within  the  Society. 

I  now  come  to  a  name  which   I  almost  hesitate  to  bring 
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forward  in  such  cursory  notices  as  those  to  which  my  time 
and  space  are  necessarily  restricted  on  the  present  occasion. 
Futile,  indeed,  would  be  the  attempt  in  the  few  minutes  at  my 
disposal  to  appreciate  the  character  or  to  trace  the  career  of 
one  who  occupied  so  remarkable  a  position  in  this  Church  and 
nation,  as  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster 
"  The  Romance  of  the  Episcopate  is  gone  !  "  were  the  words 
which  fell  from  his  lips  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Bishop 
Wilberforce.  Might  it  not  be  said  that  the  romance  of  that 
order  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  which  he  adorned  is  gone 
now  that  his  stall  at  Westminster  knows  him  no  more.  Many 
years  of  personal  friendship,  the  frequent  interchange  of  words 
and  thoughts  on  which  I  look  back  with  feelings  of  mingled 
happiness  and  sorrow,  the  influence  of  that  most  affectionate 
and  kindly -nature,  and  the  irresistible  charm  of  a  mind  gifted, 
stored  and  trained  in  no  common  degree,  would  make  me,  and 
those  who  like  me  came  under  the  magic  of  his  most  delightful 
character,  unfit  to  estimate  critically  its  powers  and  merits.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  or  expedient  that  any  one  filling  this  chair  should 
undertake  such  a  task.  It  is  rather  my  duty  in  the  few  observa- 
tions which  I  have  to  make,  to  confine  myself  as  closely  as  I 
can  to  his  relations  with  this  Society,  to  which  he  always  yielded 
the  homage  of  his  admiration  and  respect. 

Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  was  elected  a  Fellow  on  the  6th 
December,  1855,  the  same  year  in  which  he  brought  out  that 
work  on  Sinai  and  Palestine  which  at  once  took  its  position  as 
an  English  classic.  For  some  years  after  his  election  here  his 
duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Universities  Commission,  as  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford,  and  as  Canon  of  Canterbury, 
prevented  him  from  taking  any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
Society.  But  in  1864  he  became  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  in 
December  1865  a  memorable  and  special  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  in  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster,  und^r  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Dean,  to  urge  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  the 
propriety  and  expediency  of  restoring  that  noble  building  to 
something  like  its  pristine  splendour.  For  the  success  which 
attended  that  meeting  Dean  Stanley  was  ever  forward  to  ex- 
press his  deep  obligations  to  this  Society.  In  the  pages  of  our 
Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  iii.  pp.  183-194,  will  be  found  the  elo- 
quent and  graphic  speech  in  which  the  Dean  recounted  the 
history  of  all  that  had  occurred  within  that  building.  To  the 
action  of  this  Society  it  must  ever  be  remembered  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Chapter  House — a  restoration  carried  out,  it  may  be 
added,  in  a  most  conservative  manner — was  emphatically  due, 
and  a  vote  in  aid  of  the  works  was  included  in  the  Estimates  of 
the  following  year. 
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From  that  time  forward  the  Dean  of  Westminster  seemed  to 
look  upon  this  Society  as  a  kind  of  referee  in  everything  relating 
to  the  antiquities  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Whenever  any  tomb 
was  opened,  or  any  other  discovery  was  made,  the  officers  of  the 
Society  were  amongst  the  first  to  be  informed  and  consulted  as 
to  what  should  be  done. 

On  March  11,  1869,  he  communicated  to  the  Society  some  par- 
ticulars with  reference  to  the  burial  of  King  James  I.  in  the 
Chapel  of  King  Henry  VII  (See  Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  iv. 
p.  266),  and  on  December  9,  1869,  he  invited  our  attention  to 
the  discovery  of  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  on  ground  to  the  north 
of  the  nave  of  the  Abbey  (See  Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  409). 
In  1871,  upon  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in  the  Chapter  House  to 
see  the  result  of  their  efforts  to  effect  its  restoration,  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  addressed  a  Report  to  the  Council,  in  which 
occur  the  following  words:  "  The  Dean  had  felt  that  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London  were  so  largely  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  brought  about  the  restoration  of  the  Chapter  House, 
that  it  was  only  right  they  should  once  more  meet  within  its 
walls  to  see  the  result  of  their  exertions." 

On  the  26th  June,  1873,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  laid  be- 
fore the  Society  a  communication  "  On  an  Examination  of  the 
Tombs  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  III.  in  Westminster  Abbey," 
which  is  published  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xlv.  pp.  309-325. 
In  this  paper  he  once  more  expresses  in  the  fullest  manner  his 
gratitude  for  services  rendered  in  this  examination  by  the 
Officers  and  Fellows  of  the  Society.  On  the  31st  January,  1878, 
a  further  communication  was  made  by  the  Dean  to  the  Society 
"  On  the  Depositions  of  the  Remains  of  Katherme  de  Valois, 
Queen  of  Henry  V.,  in  Westminster  Abbey,"  which  is  published 
in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xlvi.  pp.  281-296. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  how  full  these  communications  are 
from  first  to  last  of  those  picturesque  touches  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  Dean  Stanley's  writings.  The  bright  light  of  his 
imagination  kindled  into  fire  the  dry  heaps  of  history,  and 
turned  the  barren  wilderness  into  a  very  garden  of  beauty  and 
romance.  His  zeal  for  Westminster  Abbey  knew  no  bounds. 
As  he  himself  once  put  it  in  a  speech  at  the  Chapter  House, 

Decanus  Westmonasteriensis  sum,  Westmonasteriense  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 

What  is  reported  to  have  been  said  by  an  English  Queen  that 
when  she  died  Calais  would  be  found  inscribed  on  her  heart, 
might  almost  be  applied  mutatis  mutandis  to  Arthur  Stanley  and 
Westminster  Abbey.  I  must  not,  however,  allow  the  eminence 
of  the  man  and  the  interest  of  the  subject  to  lure  me  from  the 
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stricter  duties  of  the  Chair  to-day.  I  have,  I  hope,  said  enough 
at  least  to  show  that  the  relations  between  Dean  Stanley  and 
this  Society  form  one  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  our  annals. 

George  Rolleston,  Esq.,  Linacre  Professor  of  Physiology  at 
the  University  of  Oxford,  was  elected  a  Fellow  on  the  30th 
May,  1872,  and  died  on  the  16th  June,  188.1,  at  the  compara- 
tively early  age  of  52,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  rare  powers.  Be- 
fore he  became  a  Fellow  he  had  made  himself  known  and  wel- 
come to  the  Society  by  a  report  appended  to  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Akerman  on  some  excavations  in  an  ancient  cemetery 
at  Frilford,  printed  in  Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  139,  and 
by  an  extremely  elaborate  and  learned  paper  laid  before  the 
Society  in  January  and  May,  1868,  and  published  in  the 
Archaeologia,  vol.  xlii.  pp.  4 17-485,  under  the  title  "  Researches 
and  Excavations  carried  on  in  an  ancient  Cemetery  at  Frilford, 
near  Abingdon,  Berks,  in  the  years  1867-1868."  This  paper 
abounds  with  ingenious  and  suggestive  theories  and  speculations, 
backed  up  by  a  shrewdness  of  scientific  observation  and  varied 
reading  rarely  to  be  found  in  one  man.  The  same  subject  of 
the  Frilford  Cemetery  was  continued  by  him  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Society  on  June  17th,  1875,  and  published  in  the 
Archaeologia,  vol.  xlv.  pp.  405-410,  under  the  title  "  Further 
Researches  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery  at  Frilford,  with 
remarks  on  the  Northern  limit  of  Anglo-Saxon  Cremation  in 
England."  In  this  paper  Professor  Rolleston  combats  the  dic- 
tum of  Mr.  Kemble,  "  that  no  Pagan  Saxon  was  buried  without 
cremation."  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  remarkable  series  of  papers 
affords  an  excellent  example  of  what  the  science  of  archaeology 
may  become  under  the  quickening  influences  of  the  scientific 
spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  the  vivacity,  humour,  and 
eloquence  with  which  they  were  spoken  rather  than  read  to  the 
Society,  all  who  heard  them  must  retain  the  most  lively  recollec- 
tion. I  had  the  happiness  to  know  and  admire  him  as  a  per- 
sonal friend,  and  can  well  estimate  how  great  is  the  loss  of  those 
rare  gifts  to  the  University  which  he  adorned,  to  the  sciences 
which  he  did  so  much  to  advance,  and  to  this  Society,  of  which 
he  was  so  distinguished  a  member. 

Samuel  Sharp,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  on  the  4th  Febru- 
ary, 1864,  and  died  on  the  28th  January,  1882.  The  branch  of 
archaeology  to  which  his  attention  was  principally  devoted  was 
Numismatics,  but  on  more  than  one  occasion,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  subjoined  note,  he  made  communications  to  the  Society, 
one  of  which  was  published  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xliii.  pp. 
118-130,  under  the  title  "  An  Account  of  Roman  Remains  found 
at  Duston,  Northamptonshire."  This  paper  contains  a  valuable 
rdsumd  of  the  sites  of  Roman  remains  in  Northamptonshire,  with 
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which  Mr.  Sharp  was  thoroughly  acquainted.  He  was  a  very 
sound  and  accurate  antiquary,  and  was  the  standard  authority  in 
every  matter  of  archaeological  interest  in  the  county  in  which  ho 
had  for  so  many  years  resided. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  have  observed  with  regret  on  our  list  of 
deaths  the  names  of  three  architects  who  in  different  ways  have 
achieved  distinction  in  the  history  of  modern  architecture.  I 
refer  to  Mr.  Salvin,  who  had  become  the  Nestor  of  the  Society, 
having  been  elected  as  far  back  as  February  26,  1824,  and  who 
died  on  the  17th  December,  1881,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty- 
two  ;  Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  who  was  elected  on  the  18th  Decem- 
ber, 1828,  and  who  died,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  on  the  14th 
December,  1881 ;  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  who  was  elected 
a  Fellow  on  the  10th  February,  1853,  and  who  died  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  fifty-seven,  on  the  18th  December,  1881. 

Mr.  Salvin's  most  important  erections  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Durham. 

The  Athenaeum  Club  House  and  the  Arch  on  Constitution 
Hill  are  the  two  erections  by  Mr.  Decimus  Burton  with  which 
we  Londoners  are  most  familiar. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  inquire  here  how  far  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  great  Duke  which  surmounts  the  arch  has 
added  to  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  arch.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Burton  always  regarded  the  superstructure  with  anything 
but  friendly  feeling. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention  that  in 
the  year  1871  (See  Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  v.  p.  213)  Mr. 
Decimus  Burton  presented  to  the  Society  two  coloured  pho- 
tographs of  oil  paintings,  one  of  which  shows  the  surmount 
and  sculpture  designed  by  him  for  the  arch  in  question. 

With  the  exception  of  a  paper  on  Hedon  Church,  which  Mr. 
G.  E.  Street  laid  before  the  Society  on  the  16th  June,  1870,  but 
which  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  Archaeologia,  none  of 
the  three  gentlemen  I  have  just  named  contributed  to  our  Trans- 
actions or  took  any  active  part  in  our  proceedings.  But  they 
swelled  the  long  list  of  honourable  names  by  which  our  Society 
is  illustrated  ;  and  by  the  death  of  Mr,  Street  a  leader  in  English 
art  has  been  taken  from  our  midst  and  a  void  created  in  the 
ranks  of  English  architects,  for  which  every  day  that  goes  by 
only  increases  the  sorrow. 

It  has  not,  I  believe,  been  usual,  as  a  rule,  to  include  the 
foreign,  or  Honorary  Fellows  of  the  Society  in  the  Obituary  No- 
tices in  the  Anniversary  Address.  There  have,  however,  been 
exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Abbe  Cochet  and  on  the  ground 
of  communications  made  to  the  Society's  Transactions.  For 
this  reason  I  now  invite  your  attention  to  the  death  of  one  of 
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our  Honorary  Fellows,  who  contributed  frequently  to  the  pages 
of  our  Proceedings  and  Archaeologia.  The  venerable  Dr.  Keller, 
whose  fame  is  in  all  lands  as  the  founder  of  that  branch  of 
archaeology  which  is  associated  with  the  very  important  remains 
of  the  Pfahlbauten  or  Lake  Dwellings,  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Fellow  on  December  6th,  1860,  and  died  on  the  21st  July, 
1881,  at  the  advanced  age  of  81.  Many  years  before  that,  on 
the  1st  May,  1845,  when  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Albert  Way,  was 
Director  of  the  Society,  he  addressed  to  us  his  first  communica- 
tion in  illustration  of  the  passage  in  Hamlet  (act  v.  sc.  1)  which 
speaks  of  "  Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  "  being  thrown  over  the 
corpse  of  Ophelia,  a  subject  which  is  also  discussed  by  Professor 
Rolleston  in  his  paper  on  Frilford,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned (Archaeologia,  vol.  xlii.  p.  428).  In  this  first  communi- 
cation Dr.  Keller  is  styled  "  The  Rev.  Ferdinand  Keller,"  which 
confirms  what  was  stated  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  public 
prints,  that  he  had  at  one  time  entered  the  ministry  of  his 
native  country.  Still  earlier  in  life,  as  a  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Danby  Seymour,  he  had  spent  some  years  in  England,  and 
had  thus  acquired  his  very  remarkable  knowledge  of  English. 
For  the  numerous  communications  which  he  made  to  this 
Society,  and  which  are  enumerated  in  the  subjoined  note,  we 
have  always  been  under  no  small  obligations  to  Dr.  Keller's  in- 
timate friend,  our  valued  Fellow,  Mr.  W.  M.  Wylie,  by  whom 
those  communications  were  presented  to  us  in  an  English  trans- 
lation. Among  the  more  recent  of  such  communications,  one 
on  some  curious  discoveries  at  Aargau,  Switzerland,  will  ap- 
pear in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Archaeologia.  When 
we  consider  all  that  the  Zurich  Society  of  Antiquaries  has  ac- 
complished, the  noble  museum  it  has  founded,  the  very  remark- 
able Transactions  it  has  issued,  under  the  stimulating  influence 
and  untiring  energy  of  its  distinguished  President,  whose  death 
we  this  day  deplore,  there  is  certainly  reason  for  admiration  if 
not  for  envy. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  to  another  of  our  Fellows,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Lee,  the  antiquarian  world  is  indebted  for  an  admirable 
English  version  of  Dr.  Keller's  labours  on  the  Lake  Dwellings, 
which  has  reached  a  second  edition,  and  has  had  the  benefit  of 
the  venerable  author's  latest  revisions  and  additions. 

During  the  same  period,  viz.,  from  April  5th,  1881,  to  April 
5th,  1882,  the  following  additions  have  been  made  by  election 
to  the  Society. 

Elections. 

Sir  Hickman  Beckett  Bacon,  Bart. 
John  Wheeldon  Barnes,  Esq. 
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Walter  de  Gray  Birch,  Esq. 

Rev.  Ralph  Milburn  Blakiston,  M.A. 

Arthur  William  Blomfield,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Bezer  Blundell,  Esq.  (Re-election). 

Edmund  Montague  Boyle,  Esq. 

Henry  Farnham  Burke,  Esq. 

Rev.  Thomas  Calvert,  M.A. 

Major  Alessandro  Palma  di  Cesnola. 

John  David  Chambers,  Esq.,  M.A. 

John  Fisher  Crosthwaite,  Esq. 

Theodore  Fry,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Henry  Griffith,  Esq. 

Henry  Seaton  Harland,  Esq. 

Arthur  George  Hill,  Esq.,  B.A. 

James  Hilton,  Esq. 

Rev.  Frederic  Walker  Joy,  M.A. 

Robert  Bownas  Mackie,  Esq.,  M.P 

Rev.  Robert  Scott  Mylne,  M.A.,  B.C.L. 

Rev.  John  Hutton  Pollexfen,  M.A. 

Frederick  George  Hilton  Price,  Esq. 

Charles  Hercules  Read,  Esq. 

Samuel  Taylor  Rigge,  Esq. 

Owen  Roberts,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Richard  Phene  Spiers,  Esq. 

William  Henry  Thomas,  Esq. 

Rev.  James  Edward  Vaux,  M.A. 

Rev.  George  Ward,  M.A. 

John  Ward,  Esq. 

Rev.  Frederick  Edward  Warren,  B.D. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  no  doubt  aware  that  by  the  Act  3  Will. 
IV.  cap.  4,  the  President  and  Council  are  empowered  to  elect 
one  of  the  five  Additional  Trustees — so  called  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Life  Trustees — of  the  Soane  Museum. 

This  election  is  directed  to  be  made  by  the  Council  at  and 
during  the  Anniversary  Meeting.  Our  excellent  Treasurer,  who 
has  on  two  occasions  been  elected  by  the  Council  a  Soane  Trus- 
tee under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  already  referred  to,  has 
recently  been  in  recognition  of  his  great  merits  promoted  to  the 
higher  dignity  of  a  Life  Trustee.  In  consequence  of  this  pro- 
motion, the  Council  have  been  called  upon  to  fill  up  the  vacancy 
in  the  body  of  additional  Trustees,  and  I  may  inform  you  that 
our  choice,  as  decided  at  a  former  meeting  of  the  Council,  has 
fallen  on  our  Vice-President,  Mr.  Edwin  Freshfield.  The  formal 
ratification  by  the  Council  of  this  choice  will  take  place  before 
this  meeting  disperses. 
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A  short  time  back  an  application  was  made  to  the  Council  by 
our  valued  and  distinguished  Fellow,  Dr.  Goulburn,  the  Dean 
of  Norwich,  for  assistance  in  defeating  a  project  for  carrying  a 
line  of  Railway  through  the  precincts  of  Norwich  Cathedral. 

The  Council  felt  that  not  only  did  this  constitute  what  I  may 
call  a  new  departure  in  the  history  of  Railway  encroachments 
which  might  serve  as  an  evil  precedent  with  regard  to  other 
Cathedral  and  Collegiate  grounds  hitherto  held  to  be  free  from 
any  risk  of  such  desecration,  but  also  that  in  this  particular 
instance  the  existence  of  a  very  curious  old  Watergate  was 
threatened  with  almost  certain  destruction.  Accordingly  your 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  put  himself  into  communication 
with,  and  to  invite  the  cooperation  of,  as  many  Members  of  Par- 
liament, Fellows  of  the  Society,  as  he  thought  likely  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  objects  the  Council  had  in  view.  All  here 
present  will,  I  know,  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  opposition  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  led  by 
the  Honourable  Edward  Stanhope,  a  Fellow  of  our  Society,  and 
a  son  of  our  late  President  and  my  dear  friend  Lord  Stanhope. 
In  consequence  of  this  opposition,  the  obnoxious  clause  relating 
to  the  cathedral  was  expunged  from  the  Bill.  The  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich has  since  conveyed  through  the  Secretary  his  warmest  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  Council  for  the  success  which  attended 
our  efforts. 

Gentlemen,  in  concluding  an  Address,  which  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  mention  of  those  of  our  Fellows  who  have  been 
during  the  past  year  removed  by  death,  I  will  express  the  hope 
that  those  of  us  who  remain  may  strive  to  do  as  good  service  in 
our  generation  as  many  of  those  whom  we  have  lost.  A  Society 
such  as  this  needs  to  be  constantly  reminded  that  it  is  not 
chartered  and  organized,  and,  I  may  say,  endowed,  merely  for 
the  purposes  of  individual  enjoyment  in  the  lettered  or  artistic 
leisure  which  these  rooms  afford.  Our  records,  publications, 
counsel,  help,  ought  to  be  such  as  to  instruct  others,  and  guide 
them  in  the  archaeological  field  which  they  desire  to  explore  ; 
and  we  ought,  I  venture  to  think,  from  time  to  time,  to  justify 
our  existence  by  some  work  of  public  usefulness,  for  which  the 
learning  and  ability  that  so  richly  abound  in  our.  ranks  pre- 
eminently fit  us.  "  Paulum  sepultse  distat  inertia  Celata  virtus  " 
is  a  maxim  which  applies  equally  to  all  societies  and  estates  of 
men  that  hold  high  station  and  are  charged  with  public  duties ; 
and  they  who  admire  as  sincerely  as  I  do  the  rare  combination 
of  intellectual  gifts  and  power  which  this  Society  contains  must 
never,  1  think,  be  weary  in  season  and  out  of  season  of  repeating 
that  in  this  age  of  laborious  competition,  even  the  muse  of  his- 
tory, and  those  divine  spirits  that  preside  over  art  and  archi- 
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tecture  and  human  learning,  must  sometimes  leave  their  more 
congenial  retreats  and  condescend  to  walk  in  the  busy  haunts  of 
men. 

Descending,  however,  from  metaphor  to  fact,  I  would  only 
observe  on  this,  as  I  have  indeed  observed  on  previous  occasions, 
that  whilst  our  field  of  work  is  so  large  and  diversified  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  exhaust  it,  so  on  the  other  hand  the  Society 
commands  a  power  of  learning,  ability,  and  tradition  such  as  no 
other  body  can  pretend  to. 

And  although  the  work  which  we  do  as  individuals  is  great, 
I  also  think  that  we  are  bound  as  a  Society  to  keep  before  us 
the  duty  of  making  our  collective  and  public  work  even  greater 
and  more  conspicuous  than  it  is.  Our  motto  should  be,  "  Esse 
et  videri." 

The  following  Resolution  was  thereupon  moved  by  William 
Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  seconded  by  Professor  Hayter 
Lewis,  and  carried  unanimously  : — 

"  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  Address,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  allow  it  to  be 
printed." 

The  President  signified  his  assent. 

Pursuant  to  Statutes,  Chap.  iii.  §  3,  the  name  of  Richard  Cull, 
Esq. — who  had  failed  to  pay  all  moneys  due  from  him  to  the 
Society,  and  for  such  default  had  ceased  to  be  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society — was  read  from  the  Chair,  and  the  Chairman  made  an 
entry  of  his  Amoval  against  his  name  in  the  Register  of  the 
Society. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  3  Will.  IV.  c.  4, 
relating  to  the  Soane  Museum,  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  V.P., 
was  elected  by  the  Council  an  Additional  Trustee  in  the  room  of 
C.  S.  Perceval,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  who  had  been  elected  a  Life 
Trustee. 

The  Scrutators  having  reported  that  the  Members  of  the 
Council  in  List  I.,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society  in  List  II. , 
had  been  unanimously  elected,  the  President  read  from  the 
Chair  the  following  names  of  those  who  had  been  elected  as 
Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

Eleven  Members  from  the  Old  Council. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,   D.C.L., 

F.R.S.,  President. 
Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Vice- President. 
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Augustus  Wollaston  Franks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Vice-President. 
William  Copeland  Borlase,   Esq.,  M.A.,  M.P.,    Vice-Pre- 
sident. 

Charles  Spencer  Perceval,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer. 
Henry  Salusbury  Milman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Director. 
Edward  William  Brabrook,  Esq. 
Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A. 
John  Evans,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
Henry  Churchill  Maxwell  Lyte,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Auditor. 
Charles  Trice  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Ten  Members  of  the  New  Council. 

The  Marquess  of  Bath. 

Frederic  William  Burton,  Esq. 

The  Honourable  Harold  Arthur  Dillon. 

William  Hardy,  Esq. 

The  Right  Honourable  Alexander  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope, 

M.P.,  LL.D.,  D.O.L. 

Charles  Edward  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Auditor. 
John  Murray,  Esq. 
Edmund  Oldfield,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Rev.  William  Sparrow  Simpson,  D.D. 
William  Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Scrutators  for 
their  trouble. 


Thursday,  May  4th,  1882. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for  India  :— Punjab  Customary  Law.  I.  A  Selec- 
tion from  the  .Records  of  the  Punjab  Government.  II.  Statements  of 
Customary  LaAV  in  Different  Districts  (extracted  chiefly  from  the  Settle- 
ment Keports).  III.  Questions  on  Tribal  and  Local  Custom  :  a  Manual 
for  the  use  of  Settlement  Officers.  By  C.  L.  Tupper,  C.S.  Three  vols 
Svo.  Calcutta,  1881. 

From  the  Author,  E.  P.  Shirley,  Esq.,  F.S.A. :— Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts 
at  Ettington  in  Warwickshire.  A.D.  1881.  Sm.  4to.  Privately  printed. 

1881. 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :— The  Journal 
New  Series.  Vol.  xiv.  Part  ii.  Svo.  London,  1882. 
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From  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Estconrt,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  :— The  Names  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  NOD  jurors,  and  others,  who  refus'd  to  take  the  Oaths  to  his  late 
Majesty  King  George.  Transmitted  to  the  late  Commissioners  for  the  For- 
feited Estates  of  England  and  Wales,  after  the  Unnatural  Rebellion  in  the 
North,  in  the  Year  1715.  8yo.  London,  1862. 

From  the  New-England  Historic,  Genealogical  Society  : — The  New-England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.  No.  cxlii.  Vol.  36.  April.  8vo. 
Boston,  1882. 

From  the  Author,  William  Jackson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — 

1.  Egremont  Castle.    Aug.  31st,  1881. 

2.  A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Egremont  Castle. 

3.  The  Mesne  Manor  of  Thornflat.    Aug.  30th,  1881. 

4.  An  Account  of  some  Excavations  made  at  Walls  Castle  in  1881.    Aug. 
31st,  1881. 

5.  The  Chaloners,  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  St.  Bees.    March  1st,  1881. 
[Octavo.     1 — 4,  Reprints  from  the  Trans,  of  the  Cumberland  and  West- 
morland Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society.     5,  Reprint  from   the 
Trans,  of  the  Cumberland  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Literature 
and  Science.     Part  vi.] 

From  the  Author  :— The  Law  of  Kosmic  Order :  an  Investigation  of  the  phy- 
sical aspect  of  Time.  By  Robert  Brown,  Jun.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Editor,  J.  H.  Parker,  Esq.,  C.B.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. :— The  History  of 
Dorchester,  Oxfordshire  :  British  Earthworks — Roman  Camp — Bishopric. 
And  the  Architectural  History  of  the  Church,  compiled  from  the  best 
authorities.  With  a  general  Introduction.  8vo.  Oxford  and  London, 

1882. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The 
Archaeological  Journal.  Vol.  xxxix.  No.  153.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author  :— Dizionario  di  Mitologia  Egizia,  per  Ridolfo  V.  Lauzone. 
la  e  2da  Dispense.  Sm.  4to.  Turin,  1881—2. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  iv.,  No.  5.  New 
Monthly  Series.  May.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author,  George  Lambert,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — 

1.  Civic  and  other  Maces.     [From  The  Antiquary,  for  February,  1880.] 
12mo. 

2.  Smithfield.    A  Paper  read  before  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeo- 
logical Society.    8vo.    London,  1880. 

3.  The  Barbers'  Company.     A  Paper  read  before  the  British  Archaeo- 
logical Association.    8vo.    London,  1881. 

From  E.  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  :— De  Portretten  en  het  Testament  van  J.  J. 
Scaliger.  Door  Dr.  W.  N.  Du  Rieu.  8vo.  Ley  den,  1881. 

From  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.  : — Le  Livre  de  la  Chasce,  par  Gaston  III. 
Conte  De  Foix,  Seigneur  de  Beam.  From  a  Manuscript  (No.  10298)  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart.,  of  Middlehill,  co:  Wor:  Sm. 
4to.  Daventry,  1844. 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  : — 

1 .  Charter  and  By-Laws.    8vo.    March,  1880. 

2.  Professional    Practice    and  Charges    of    Architects.      Re-issue.      Fol. 
•  London,  31st  March,  1882. 

The  appointment  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  President,  of  John 
Evans,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,'  F.S.A.,  as  Vice-President,  was  read. 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  Calvert  and  J.  F.  Crosthwaite,  Esq.,  were 
admitted  Fellows. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT  in  the  chair  called  attention  to  a  Bill 
introduced  by  the  Bishop  of  London  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Union  of  Benefices  Act  Amendment 
Bill,"  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  out  of  place  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  a  Bill  promoted  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  having  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  more  of  the 
city  churches.  This,  I  suppose,  is  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place  to  say  all  that  could  be  said  upon  the  subject ;  but  I  think 
there  are  some  aspects  of  it  in  which  it  is  of  special  interest  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  of  which  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries ought  to  take  notice. 

In  the  first  place  as  to, the  buildings  themselves.  The  churches 
in  the  city  of  London  form,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  perfectly  unique 
series  of  buildings,  erected  by  the  lleformed  Church  of  England 
for  its  own  use  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Any  one  who  has 
studied  the  question  of  church  building  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land will  know  how  valuable  this  series  is,  both  architecturally 
and  historically.  I  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  this 
room,  pointed  out  the  influence  which  the  Liturgy  of  the  Greek 
Church  had  upon  the  building  of  its  churches ;  and  I  venture 
to  think  that  something  of  the  same  sort  may  be  traced  in  the 
building  of  the  churches  in  the  city  of  London.  It  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  the  two  reformed  liturgies  of  King  Edward  VI. 
were  framed  at  a  time  when  church  architecture,  in  England 
at  all  events,  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  I  suppose  the  churches 
built  between  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.  and  the  time  of 
King  Charles  II.  might  almost  be  counted  by  tens. 

The  first  effort  at  a  liturgy  by  the  lleformed  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  the  celebrated  Scotch  Liturgy  of  Archbishop  Laud  and 
Bishop  Wren,  than  which,  I  venture  to  say,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  find  a  more  valuable  and  interesting  document  in  the 
liturgical  world.  It  is  to  my  mind  a  fair  and  proper  exponent 
of  the  liturgical  views  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  I.,  before  the  Church  was  stricken  with  a 
rage  for  compromise.  Following  within  thirty  years  upon  this 
liturgy  we  get  a  great  series  of  churches  built,  showing  the 
effect  that  the  alteration  in  the  Church  service  had  had  upon 
the  views  of  the  greatest  church  architect  of  the  day,  namely, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  the  arrangements  of  an  English 
church.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  will  not  find  among  his 
churches  buildings  in  which  he  was  influenced  by  the  not  un- 
natural prejudice  of  people — both  clergy  and  laity — to  the  forms 
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of  their  old  churches,  and  oftentimes  by  the  remains  which  he 
made  use  of ;  but  wherever  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  able  to 
exercise  an  independent  view  he  produced  buildings  which,  to 
my  mind,  are  both  beautiful  and  appropriate  to  the  service  for 
which  they  were  intended.  Among  these  I  would  instance 
St.  Stephen's  Walbrook,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  St.  Swithin  Lon- 
don Stone,  and  Allhallows  Lombard  Street.  These  are  the 
churches  which  for  the  moment  occur  to  me ;  but  there  is  hardly 
any  one  of  Wren's  churches  that  does  not  bear  the  impress  of 
his  mind  either  in  the  form,  or  in  detail,  or  in  arrangement. 

The  Bishop  of  London's  Bill  proposes  to  deal  ruthlessly  with 
all  city  churches,  entirely  independent  of  any  question  of  anti- 
quarian or  historical  interest.  I  use  the  word  '  historical ' 
advisedly,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  existence  of  these 
churches,  and  of  the  names  perpetuated  by  them,  is  and  always 
will  be  a  great  landmark  for  the  antiquary  and  historian  of 
London.  For  instance,  if  and  when  it  shall  ever  fall  to  the  lot 
of  St.  Margaret's  Lothbury  to  be  pulled  down,  together  with 
it  will  vanish  the  history  of  the  names  of  St.  Christopher-le- 
Stocks  and  St.  Bartholomew-by-the-Exchange,  and  all  the 
associations  which  are  connected  with  it.  The  same  would 
follow  as  regards  St.  Swithin  London  Stone. 

The  object  of  the  destruction  of  these  churches  is  that  the 
sites  may  be  sold  and  the  money  obtained  from  them  applied  to 
Church  purposes  in  other  parts  of  London  and  the  adjoining 
dioceses,  and  also  that  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  may  be  diverted 
to  other  livings.    I  am  not  here  going  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  prudence  and  propriety  of  this  proceeding;  this  must  be  dis- 
cussed in  another  place ;  but  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  here  that 
the  Church  of  England  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  going  concern; 
that  if  and  when  a  church  which  has  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
being  made  useful  is  found  to  be  useless  (unless  it  be  a  monu- 
ment of  great  interest)  it  may  be  considered  as  fit  to  be  con- 
demned.    I  cannot  say  this  is  the  case  with  any  of  the  churches 
in  the  city  of  London,  nor  am  I  prepared  to  admit  that  with 
proper  energy  all  the  churches  in  the  city  might  not  be  made 
useful.     I  think  they  could.     But  there  is  something  further  to 
be  apprehended.    When  I  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  talking  to  a  gentleman  who  is  greatly  in- 
teresting himself  in  this  matter,  he  instanced  as  one  of  the  use- 
less churches  Allhallows  Barking  and  as  another  St.  DunstanV 
in-the-East.     Now  I  would  put  it  to  the  Society  whether  this  is 
the  sort  of  spirit  in  which  these  churches  should  be  considered  ? 
Allhallows  Barking  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  churches 
remaining  before  the  Great  Fire.     It  contains  in  some  respects 
a  unique  collection  of  brasses  and  monuments,   and,  because 
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in  that  particular  parish  the  clergyman  has  not  made  the  best 
use  of  it,  it  is  commonly  talked  of  as  a  church  to  be  destroyed. 
I  have  heard  the  same  said  of  Samuel  Pepys'  church,  St.  Olave 
Hart  Street,  and,  as  I  said  before,  of  that  most  remarkable  of  all 
buildings,  St.  DunstanVin-the-East. 

I  touch  slightly  upon  the  historical  interest  attaching  to  our 
city  churches,  but  in  this  connexion  I  may  be  perhaps  permitted 
to  state  a  few  of  the  names  which  occur  in  my  own  parish,  show- 
ing what  interest  may  be  found  there.  The  following  are  the 
persons  : — Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Baron  Cobham,  Miles  Coverdale, 
Bishop  Whyte,  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  Bishop 
Downham,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  D.  Zouch, 
Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  Mr.  James  Cranford,  Mr.  Zachariah 
Crofton,  Mr.  Philip  Nye,  Mr.  John  Loder,  Bishop  Pearson,  and 
Dr.  Brideoak.  There  is  hardly  any  one  of  these  who  is  not  in  a 
sense  a  representative  man  of  his  time,  and  who  has  not  taken 
more  or  less  a  part  in  the  history  of  our  parish  and  of  England. 

I  venture  to  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Society  will  somehow 
see  its  way  to  prevent  this  (what  shall  I  say  ?)  wanton  destruction, 
or,  at  all  events,  take  care  that  of  any  Commission  that  may  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  the  President  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries shall  form  one.  This,  I  think,  will  be  a  protection  to 
the  citizens  and  a  legitimate  exercise  by  the  Society  of  its 
influence." 

The  following  Resolution  was  thereupon  passed  by  the 
Meeting : — 

a  That  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  desires  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  President  to  a  Bill  introduced  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  a  further  demolition  of  the  churches  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  to  express  a  hope  either  that  this  Bill  will  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  into  law,  or,  if  it  do  pass,  that  proper  safe- 
guards will  be  introduced  into  it  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  interesting  historical  and  architectural  buildings  which  are 
thus  threatened." 

J.  H.  MIDDLETON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
Note  on  a  discovery  at  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  : — 

"  An  interesting  discovery  was  made  yesterday  in  that  part  of 
the  old  abbat's  house  which  is  now  used  by  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster as  a  library. 

This  room  is  over  the  monks'  parlour,  part  of  the  passage 
leading  from  Dean's  Yard  into  the  Cloister.  It  is  fourteenth- 
century  work,  and  is  vaulted  in  two  bays.  The  room  above  has 
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a  wooden  floor,  some  of  the  boards  of  which  were  taken  up  yes- 
terday, and  there  was  then  exposed  to  view  a  very  fine  and 
perfect  pavement  of  encaustic  tiles  arranged  in  large  patterns. 
They  are  apparently  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  probably 
contemporary  with  the  vaulting  beneath.  As  was  the  case  in 
the  Chapter  House,  the  addition  of  this  wooden  floor  has  caused 
the  tiles  to  remain  in  a  very  fresh  and  unworn  state." 

F.  M.  NICHOLS,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  laid  before  the  Society  a  copy 
of  an  Historical  Poem  of  the  fifteenth  century,  accompanied  by 
the  following  remarks,  in  the  shape  of  a  Letter  to  the  Director  : — 

"  Our  principal  Manuscript  Libraries  have  been  so  thoroughly 
ransacked,  both  by  our  predecessors  and  by  recent  inquirers  in 
search  of  poetical  pieces  bearing  upon  English  history,  that  it  is 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  come  upon  any  mediaeval  poem  of  his- 
torical interest  which  has  not  been  printed  in  some  collection  of 
political  ballads. 

The  following  verses  upon  the  Mutability  of  Fortune,  which 
belong  by  intrinsic  evidence  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, have  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  seen  the  light  in  recent 
times.  The  allusions  which  they  contain  to  contemporary  per- 
sonages are  not  without  historical  value,  since  they  serve  to 
throw  a  little  additional  light  upon  some  of  the  obscurer  events 
of  the  period. 

These  verses  are  preserved  in  a  manuscript  volume  (No.  813 
of  the  Rawlinson  Collection  in  the  Bodleian  Library),  containing 
96  folios,  mostly  of  poetry,  copied  out  apparently  in  the  same 
hand  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  piece  here 
given  is  found  at  folio  11.  As  the  fall  of  Eleanor  Cobham,  and 
the  deaths  of  John,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Humfrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  are  all  described  as  having  taken  place  <  within  this 
twenty  year,'  the  poem  must  have  been  composed  before  1462, 
the  first  of  those  events  having  happened  in  1441.  In  a  later 
part  of  the  book,  beginning  at  folio  77,  is  a  long  prophecy  con- 
taining an  allusion  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  apparently 
written  soon  after  that  event.  The  only  passage  which  I  ob- 
served as  throwing  any  light  upon  the  personality  of  the  com- 
piler of  the  collection  is  a  rhyming  letter  at  folio  8,  entitled,*  A 
Lettere  send  by  R.  W.  to  A.  0.,'  which  contains  the  following 
couplet : — 

Commende  me  to  Charles  chefest  of  renowne, 
That  euer  dwellyd  In  Inglestree  towne. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  tran- 
script of  '  The  Mutability  of  Fortune,'  and  I  propose  to  add  a 
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few  remarks  upon  the  points  which  appear  to  be  of  historical 
interest. 

A  POEM  ON  THE  MUTABILITY  OF  FORTUNE. 

Musinge  uppon  the  mutabilite 

Off  worldlye  changes  and  grett  vnstablenes, 

And  me  remembering  howe  grett  aduersite 

I  haue  seene  falle  to  men  off  high  noblenes, 

Furst  welthe  [        ]  and  then  ageyn  distres  ; 

Now  uppe  now  doune,  as  fortune  turnethe  hur  whele, 

Best  is  me  thinke  for  manys  sikernes 

To  trust  in  Gode  and  labor  to  doo  welle. 

We  nede  not  nowe  to  seke  the  croniclez  olde 
Off  the  Romans  nor  bookes  [off]  tragedye 
To  rede  the  Ruyene  and  fallys  manyfolde 
Off  prynces  grett  putt  to  dethe  and  mwerye 
In  sondrye  landes ;  for  we  haue  hardelye 
Here  in  thys  lande  within  thes  xx  yere 
As  wondrez  changez  seen  before  oure  eye 
As  euer  I  trowe  before  thys  any  were. 

Off  whiche  I  shall  reherse  suche  as  I  can, 
Though  I  in  ordre  sett  them  nott  a  right ; 
And,  as  I  trowe,  a  duches  fyrst  began, 
Whiche  Elinor  of  Cobeham  sumtyme  hight, 
Or  she  were  wedded  to  that  famose  knyght 
Off  Glocestur  the  noble  duke  Humffrey, 
Whose  solle  Jesu  bringe  to  that  joyfulle  light 
That  you  hyme  bothe  humblye  beseche  and  praye. 

Thys  ladye  was  soo  proude  and  highe  of  harte, 
That  she  hur  selfe  thought  pereles  of  estate, 
And  yet  higher  fayne  she  wolde  haue  starte, 
Butt  sodenlye  she  felle,  as  was  hure  fate, 
And  was  arrestede,  alle  dismayde  and  mate, 
For  sorcerye  and  eke  for  suspectione 
Off  treasone  wrought  ageynst  the  kinge  algate, 
And  theruppon  committed  vnto  prisone, 

And  after  brought  to  the  court  spiritualle 

Before  the  bishopes,  and  there  off  sorcerye 

Founden  gyltye  in  pointes  specyalle 

She  was  injoyned  in  Londone  opynlye 

To  do  hure  penaunce  ;  and  soo  full  petyouslye 

She  itt  performed,  and  aftere  was  she  sent 

Vnto  a  castell  to  abide  perpetuallye, 

And  soo  she  dyd  tyll  dethe  away  hur  hent. 

The  noble  duke  off  Somersette  Johne 
Whome  alle  Brytayne  and  also  Normandye 
Hadde  in  grett  drede,  and  hes  eiiemyez  euerichone 
For  hes  manhode  puissance  and  cheualrye, 
Whene  he  was  weddyd  and  in  estate  most  hye 
In  hes  best  age,  right  as  hes  fortune  was, 
The  bulle  to  grounde  hym  cast  cruellye, 
That  after  soone  he  dyed,  such  was  his  grace. 

The  noble  duke  off  whiche  I  spake  before, 
I  meane  Humffrey  of  Glocestre  alsoo, 
Which  of  thys  lande  was  lymyted  protectore, 
And  made  the  duke  of  Burgoyne  and  muche  moo 
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To  flee  from  Caleys  vnto  lies  highe  honoer, 
Upon  a  tale  made  by  a  bisshoppe,  a  brybor, 
A  wretched  prest  as  deeffe  nere  as  a  stoune, 
Whiche  he  shulde  haue  harde  as  a  confessor, 

And  to  the  kinge  he  vttered  itt  anone  ; 

Wherfore  at  Burye  in  a  full  parlyament 

By  a  grete  lorde  ore  he  came  to  the  towne 

He  was  arrestede  by  the  commandement 

Off  Kinge  Henrye  for  suspectione  of  treasone 

Thought  and  wrought  ageynst  hes  crowne  ; 

For  shame  and  anguishe  of  whiche  Jelousy 

I  toke  hym  sone  after,  and  soo  lowe  brought  hym  downe 

That  in  shorte  while  [after]  I  caused  hym  to  dye. 

The  above  verses  appear  somewhat  unequal  in  point  of  literary 
composition,  and  in  some  places  the  metre  has  probably  suffered 
from  slight  alterations  in  copying.  In  the  last  stanza,  for  ex- 
ample, the  words  '  thought '  and  '  wrought '  were  probably 
written  with  the  prefix  y, — "  ythoughte  and  ywroughte  ageynst 
hes  crowne."  And  in  the  last  two  lines  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person  has  slipped  in  by  a  manifest  error.  We  should  probably 
read: 

For  shame  and  anguishe  of  whiche,  Jelousy 

Toke  hym  sone  after  and  soo  lowe  broughte  hym  downe, 

That  in  short  while  itt  caused  hym  to  dye. 

The  word  *  after  '  in  the  last  line  having  been  repeated  by  mis- 
take from  the  preceding  line. 

Turning  to  the  poet's  illustrations  of  the  inconstancy  of  For- 
tune— the  tragic  fate  of  Eleanor  Cobham,  raised,  by  her  mar- 
riage with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Protector  of  England, 
to  the  most  exalted  position  in  the  realm — 

so  proud  and  high  of  heart 
That  she  herself  thought  peerless  of  estate ; 

and  then  suddenly  hurled  down  from  her  pride  of  place  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  humiliation,  could  not  but  furnish  a  favourite 
topic  to  the  popular  moralist.  Her  story  is  touchingly  told  in 
a  nearly  contemporary  poem,  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in 
Balliol  College  Library,  which  has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Wright 
in  his  Political  Poems  and  Songs  (vol.  ii.  p.  205).  The  present 
poem  adds  nothing  to  what  we  know  of  her  history,  except  this, 
that,  whereas  it  has  been  hitherto  unknown  how  long  she  lingered 
in  imprisonment  after  Duke  Humfrey's  death,  we  may  now  say 
that  she  appears  to  have  been  dead  before  1462. 

The  second  example  of  the  reverses  of  fortune  is  the  sudden 
death  of  John,  Duke  of  Somerset.  This  nobleman  (the  son  and 
representative  of  John  Beaufort,  eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt 
by  Catherine  Swinford)  was  taken  by  the  French  at  the  battle 
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of  Beauge,  in  1421,  being  then  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  remained 
in  captivity  until  1437.  After  his  release  he  enjoyed  a  short 
period  of  military  success ;  was  married  to  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Beauchamp  of  Bletsoe  ;  and  in  1443  was  created 
Duke  of  Somerset  and  Earl  of  Kendal.  In  the  same  year  he 
failed  in  a  campaign  in  France,  for  which  unusual  preparations 
had  been  made  ;  and  on  his  return  home  he  was,  according  to 
the  Croyland  Chronicle,  accused  of  treason  and  forbidden  the 
king's  presence.  He  died,  as  we  learn  from  an  Inquisition 
cited  by  Dugdale,  on  the  27th  of  May,  22  Henry  VI.  1444, 
leaving  Margaret  his  daughter  and  heir,  aged  three  years,*  the 
future  Countess  of  Richmond,  and  mother  of  Henry  VII.  The 
occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  is  mysterious. 
The  Croyland  chronicler  gives  us  to  understand  that  it  was 
reported  to  have  been  hastened  by  his  own  procurement,  on 
account  of  his  disgrace  at  Court.f  That  it  was  the  result  of  an 
injury  received  from  a  bull  appears  to  be  referred  to  by  the 
present  writer  as  a  fact  well  known  to  his  contemporaries. 

In  hes  best  age,  right  as  hes  fortune  was, 
The  bulle  to  grounde  hym  cast  cruellye. 

Probably  the  accident  occurred  at  a  bull-baiting,  at  which  it 
may  have  been  thought  that  the  duke  deliberately  exposed  his 
life.  In  his  interesting  monument,  which  is  still  preserved  at 
Wimborne  Minster,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  is  represented  holding 
his  duchess  by  the  hand.  J 

The  third  example  of  the  instability  of  fortune  is  the  ruin  of 
Duke  Humfrey  of  Gloucester.  In  this  narrative  we  have  a 
circumstance  mentioned,  which  is  of  considerable  interest.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  usually  placable  mind  of  King  Henry 
was  possessed  by  a  strong  resentment  against  his  uncle,  whom 
he  believed  to  have  formed  some  serious  design  against  his 
crown  and  person. 

A  new  cause  is  here  suggested  for  this  deep-rooted  prejudice. 
It  appears  to  have  been  believed  that  one  of  the  bishops  had 
revealed  to  the  king  some  information  respecting  Duke  Hum- 
frey's  acts  or  intentions,  which  he  had  learned  in  the  confes- 
sional. This  scandalous  imputation,  which  has  slept  for  so  many 
centuries,  was  probably  aimed  at  William  Ascough,  the  king's 
confessor,  in  whose  diocese  of  Salisbury  two  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  principal  residences,  the  castles  of  Marlborough 

*  Inquis.  p.  m.  22  Hen.  VI.  num.  19. 

f  Dux  Somerset  accusatus  tie  proditione  proliibetur  regis  adire  prsesentiam  .  .  . 
indignissime  tulit,  propriam  procurando,  ut  erunt,  acceleravit  mortem. — Chron. 
Croyland,  Gale,  Scriptores,  i.  519. 

J  Gough's  Sepulchral  Monuments,  ii.  132. 
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and  Devizes,  were  situated.  It  is  certain  that  Ascough  was  in 
especial  disfavour  with  the  popular  party,  which  desired  to 
revenge  the  duke's  death ;  and  it  was  probably  this  story  which 
led  to  the  bishop's  murder,  by  a  rustic  mob,  in  his  own  county, 
at  Edington,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1450,  and  his  almost  simul- 
taneous indictment  in  London  by  the  commons  of  Kent.*  An 
expression  in  a  political  ballad  of  the  time,  already  published, 
which  has  been  misunderstood,  probably  alludes  to  this  rumour. 
In  some  verses  directed  against  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  during  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  in  February,  1450,  the  following 
two  lines  occur  : — 

Now  is  tyme  of  lent,  the  fox  is  in  the  towre, 
Therefore  send  hym  Salesbury  to  be  his  confessoure.f 

Mr.  Wright's  note  upon  this — '  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of 
Salisbury  '—is  evidently  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  only  other  point  in  the  narrative  that  deserves  notice  is 
tho  fact  that  the  poet  agrees  with  the  duke's  friend,  Abbot 
Whethampstede,  of  St.  Albans,  in  representing  the  duke's  death 
as  entirely  brought  about  by  grief  and  vexation,  neither  men- 
tioning any  bodily  disease,  nor  alluding  to  the  suspicion  of 
assassination  4 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

FRANCIS  M.  NICHOLS." 

ROBERT  DAY,  Esq.,  Jun.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  two  Matrices  ot 
Mediaeval  Seals,  which  may  thus  be  described : — 

1.  Circular. — 1£   inch,    in   diameter.      A  shield   bearing    a 
chevron  between  three  mullets  of  six  points. 

Legend, — 

K  S'  RIBALDI  •  BONI  SpAGNI  .  lUDIpIS  . 

2.  Oval,  brass  gilt,  1  inch  long,  a  bird. 
Legend, — 

+  (G  ?)VLIpS  .  H^LIG  .  PAR  (?  PAZ). 

The  Rev.  JOHN  BARON,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  Paper  on  Art 
Representations  of  St.  George,  as  a  sequel  to  a  former  Paper 
reported  in  Proceedings  2d  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  123.  It  was  noted  as 
curious  that  some  incidents  of  the  early  legends,  expressly  re- 

*•  W.  Wyrcestre  in  Hearne,  Lib.  Nig.  Scacc.  ii.  470,  471. 

f  Excerpta  Historica,  p.  279  ;  Wright,  Political  Songs,  ii.  224. 

J  Fecit  eum  rex  arestari  ponique  in  tarn  arta  custodia,  quod  pras  tristitia 
decideret  in  lectum  cegritudinis,  et  infra  paucos  dies  secederit  in  fata.— Registrum 
Whethampstede,  i.  179. 
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pudiated  in  the  West  and  not  really  insisted  on  in  the  East,  had 
taken  such  hold  of  the  popular  mind  that  they  appear  in  works 
of  art  even  within  the  walls  of  churches.  The  equestrian  figure 
and  emblematic  dragon  were  very  early,  but  the  Silene  or  Bey- 
rout  drama  with  its  chivalric  details  was  not  known  before  A.D. 
1100.  The  Spanish  Ketable,  from  a  destroyed  church  at  Va- 
lencia, and  now  belonging  to  the  permanent  collection  at  Ken- 
sington Museum,  was  noticed  in  detail  as  exemplifying  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  same  curious  combination  of  the  Silene 
drama  with  martyrdom  scenes  as  is  found  in  the  Legenda  Aurea 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  a  George"  added  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  the  insignia 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  was  adduced  as  a  pleasing  type  of 
the  equestrian  figure  spearing  the  dragon,  simply  emblematical. 
The  two  representations  of  St.  George,  one  on  horseback  and  the 
other  on  foot,  subduing  the  dragon,  on  the  armour  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  as  engraved  in  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxii.  were 
pointed  out  as  very  spirited.  As  specimens  of  devotional  art, 
the  following  were  commended : — The  pedestrian  figure  of  St. 
George  subduing  the  dragon  in  painted  glass  at  Bowness  church, 
and  the  statue  by  Donatello  at  Florence,  engraved  in  Mrs. 
Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  representing  St.  George 
on  foot  without  dragon  or  offensive  armour,  leaning  on  his  shield. 

It  was  contended  that  the  late  Latin  legend  of  a  dramatic  fight 
with  a  dragon,  and  the  rescue  of  a  young  lady,  was  developed 
within  the  church  from  expressions  in  the  early  Greek  legends, 
and  not  originated  by  traditions  of  the  Egyptian  Horus  or  the 
Arabian  Kidhr,  although  these,  as  well  as  the  classic  myth  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  may  have  had  a  modifying  influence  in 
some  localities. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  May  llth,  1882. 
AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.K.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  : — Anecdota  Oxoniensia.  Texts, 
Documents,  and  Extracts,  chiefly  from  Manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  and 
other  Oxford  Libraries.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Series.  Vol  i.  Part  1 
Sinonoma  Bartholomew  Edited  by  J.  L.  G.  Mowat,  M.A.  Sm.  4to.  Ox. 
ford,  1882. 
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From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A. : — For  Private  Circulation.  A  Keview  of  a 
Keview  of  Mr.  Joseph  Foster's  "  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  of  the 
British  Empire,"  by  Mr.  Stephen  Tucker.  By  Edward  Bellasis.  8vo.  1880. 

From  the  Author  :— Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Worcester  Porcelain  in  the 
Museum  at  the  Royal  Porcelain  Works.  By.  R.  W.  Binns,  F.S.A.  4to. 
Worcester,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — Address  delivered  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeo- 
logical Association,  Church  Stretton,  August  1st,  1881.  By  C.  C.  Babing- 
ton,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall  : — Journal.  Volume  vii.  Part  2.  8vo. 
Truro,  1882. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — 

1.  Memorie  Storiche  sull'  antichita  ed  excellenza  dell'   Ordine  Aureato 
ossia  dello  Speron  d'Oro.    Scritta  dal  fu  Cav.  Luigi  Angeli  Imolese,  con 
note  ed  important!  aggiunte  del  Cav.  Pietro  Giacchieri.    3rd  edition.    8vo. 
Rome,  1841. 

2.  Among  the  Tombs  of  Colchester.     12mo.    Colchester,  1880. 

3.  "  The  Phormio "  at  the  Oratory  School,  1881.      By  an  "  Old  Boy." 
12mo.    London,  1881. 

4.  Le  Petit  Paroissen  complet,  contenant  1'office  des  Dimanches  et  Fetes, 
en  Latin  &  en  Fran9ois,  selon  1' Usage  de  Paris  &  de  Rome.     12mo.    Paris, 
1777. 

From  E.  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  :— 1846.  E.D.A.  Society.  Sheet,  No.  4.  Rough 
Notes  (for  correction)  of  Churches  in  the  Deanery  of  Dunkeswell  and  Part 
of  Tiverton,  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Exeter.  [Tabular  Broadsheet.] 

Joshua  Field  en,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

JOHN  PLANT,  Esq.,  exhibited  through  H.  H.  Howorth,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  a  Bronze  Sheath,  which  had  been  found  in  1859  in 
draining  on  Pilling  Moss,  "  in  deep  clay  under  the  bog,"  as 
reported  by  Mr.  H.  Richardson,  farmer,  of  Hackensall,  who 
presented  it  to  the  Peel  Park  Museum  at  Salford ;  dimensions, 
11 J  inches  by  If  inch.  In  the  annexed  cut,  which  is  half  linear 
scale,  will  be  seen  three  views  of  this  very  interesting  object, 
viz.,  a  back  and  front  view,  and  intermediate  to  them  a  side 
view,  showing  the  bronze  loop  at  the  back  for  admitting  the 
passage  of  a  strap,  by  which  the  sheath  and  the  dagger  it  was 
intended  to  contain  were  fastened  to  the  body.  Dagger-sheaths 
of  this  description  are  extremely  scarce  in  this  country. 

Mr.  John  Evans  has  observed  that  these  short  bronze  sheaths 
of  from  8  to  12  inches  long  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  daggers 
or  knives  instead  of  swords,  as  instances  have  been  met  with  of 
portions  of  swords  having  been  found  in  these  short  sheaths, 
the  upper  part  of  the  scabbard  having  presumably  been  made 
of  wood. 

In  the  present  example,  however,  the  existence  and  position 
of  the  loop  seems  to  show  clearly  that  it  was  a  dagger  or  knife, 
not  a  sword,  that  the  scabbard  was  intended  to  contain. 
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BRONZE  DAGGEE-SHEATH,  FROM  PILLING  MOSS. 

(Scale,  £  linear.) 
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The  Rev.  W.  F.  GREENY  exhibited  a  collection  of  about  forty 
Rubbings  of  Foreign  Brasses,  which  he  had  himself  taken  during 
the  last  three  years  during  successive  visits  to  Belgium  and 
Germany. 

The  list  of  the  portions  exhibited  this  day  is  postponed,  by  the 
desire  of  Mr.  Greeny,  to  the  record  of  the  Proceedings  on  May 
24th,  1883,  when  a  further  contribution  of  Rubbings  was  laid 
before  the  Society. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  May  25th,  1882. 
W.  G.  BORLASE,  Esq.,  M.P.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  : — Memorial  Biographies. 
Towne  Memorial  Fund.  Volume  ii.  1853—1855.  8vo.  Boston,  1881. 

From  the  Commission  of  Antiquities  of  the  Lower  Seine  (Seine-Inferieure)  : — 
Bulletin.  Tome  v.  2e  Livraison.  8vo.  Kouen,  1882. 

From  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological 
Society  : — Transactions.  Part  i.  vol.  vi.  8vo.  Kendal,  1882. 

From  the  Jersey  Society  (Societe  Jersiaise)  : — 

1.  Extente  de  Pile  de  Jersey.     1528.— Henry  VIII.     Publication  6me.     4to. 
Jersey,  1881. 

2.  Septieme  Bulletin  Annuel.     4to.    Jersey,  1882. 

From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission  of  Rome  : — Bullettino.  Anno  x. 
— Serie  Seconda.  Num.  i.  8vo.  Rome,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  : — Journal.  Vol.  xxvi.  No.  114. 
8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — Publications  de  la  Societe  Archeologique  de  Namur.  Les 
Fiefs  du  Comte  de  Namur  publics  par  Stanislas  Bormans.  Introduction. 
8vo.  Namur,  1882. 

From  R.  Horman  Fisher,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  :— History  of  the  present  Deanery  of 
Bicester,  Oxon.  Compiled  by  J.  C.  Blomfield,  M.A.  4to.  Oxford  and 
London,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland  : — The 
Journal.  Vol.  v.  Fourth  Series.  No.  48.  8vo.  Dublin,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — Die  amtlichen  Ausgrabungen  auf  Sylt.  1873,  1875,  1877, 
und  1880.  Von  Heinrich  Handelmann.  8vo.  Kiel,  1882. 

From  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society  : — Archseologia  Cantiana.  Vol.  xiv 
8vo.  London,  1882. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  ballot  for  the  election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  June  8th,  1882,  and  a  list  was  read  of  the  Candidates 
to  be  balloted  for. 
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R.  B.  Mackie,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

The  following  reply  from  the  Governors  of  Wycombe  Grammar 
School  to  a  Resolution  of  the  Society  (see  ante,  p.  103)  was  laid 
before  the  meeting : — 

High  Wycombe, 

13th  May,  1883. 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  laid  your  letter  of  the  2 1  st  of  March  last  before  the  Governors 
of  the  Wycombe  Grammar  School  and  Almshouse  Foundation, 
and  I  am  directed  in  reply  thereto  to  inform  you  that  thte 
Governors  desire  it  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
that  they  will  use  their  best  endeavours,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
preserve  the  remains  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at 
Wycombe. 

I  am,  &c., 

JOHN  PARKER, 
Clerk  to  the  Governors. 
To  C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq. 
&c.         &c. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  LUKIS  exhibited  and  presented  an  autotype 
of  a  drawing  by  Stukeley  of  an  early  Shrine  of  Limoges  work, 
representing  the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  closely  re- 
sembling the  shrine  with  a  similar  subject  in  the  possession  of 
the  Society. 

J.  HENDERSON,  Esq.,  exhibited  (1)  some  fragments  of  Samian 
Ware ;  (2)  a  mediaeval  two-handled  Jug,  about  6  inches  high, 
of  common  red  clay,  with  fine  patches  of  glaze ;  and  (3)  an 
Iron  Key  of  the  seventeenth  century,  all  found  while  digging 
foundations  at  50,  Eastcheap,  City,  about  20  feet  below  the 
surface. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  FOWLER,  F.S.A.,  communicated,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary,  the  following  note  on  an  error  in  the  Vulgate 
of  the  Book  of  Job  xix.  ver.  24,  where  certe  has  got  turned 
into  celte : — 

"  I  have  just  found  an  interesting  confirmation  of  your  views 
about  Certe  v.  Celte  (see  Proc.  2d  S.  vol.  vii.  p,  394)  in  a 
place  where  I  should  scarcely  have  looked  for  it.  The  Defen- 
sorium  Directorii  ad  usum  Sarum  is  a  scarce  tract,  containing 
corrections  and  explanations  of  passages  in  the  breviary  and 
missal,  to  a  great  extent  analogous  to  the  Zeri  and  Kethibh  in  the 
margins  of  Hebrew  Bibles.  Mr.  Maskell  has  reprinted  it  from 
an  edition  supposed  to  be  of  1488,  in  his  Monumenta  Ritualia^ 
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1st  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  337  ;  2d  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  350.  At  page  346  of 
the  former,  and  at  page  360  of  the  latter,  we  find :  Item  in  viii. 
lectione  mortuorum  legatur  sic :  *  Vel  certe  sculpantur  in 
sflice,'  non  dicatur  '  celte.'  In  the  2d  ed.  is  a  note  from  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  pointing  out  that  nevertheless  celte  is  retained  in 
the  Sarum.  breviary  of  1531,  in  modern  editions  of  the  Vulgate, 
and  in  modern  Roman  breviaries.  I  may  add,  that  a  MS. 
Roman  breviary  in  my  possession  has  clete  evidently  by  a 
clerical  error.  A  Cistercian  breviary,  of  about  1235,  has  the 
common  reading  celte,  which  I  find  in  that  of  Zingnonez,  Paris, 
1549,  and  in  several  breviaries  of  various  monastic  orders  and 
French  dioceses,  printed  during  the  last  four  centuries.  That 
of  the  Austin  Canons,  Louvain,  1546,  has  certe  in  the  margin. 
It  is  curious  to  find  the  true  reading  of  the  Codex  Amiatinus 
anticipated  in  the  Defensorium,  but  seldom  appearing  in  the 
offices  of  the  Roman  Communion,  or  in  the  Vulgate  as  issued 
by  ecclesiastical  authority." 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  LUKIS,  F.S.A.,  laid  before  the  Society  his 
Report  on  the  Prehistoric  Monuments  of  Stonehenge  and  Ave- 
bury : — 

"  In  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  Ancient  Wilts  this  sentence  occurs 
respecting  Stonehenge  in  particular  :  '  I  have  endeavoured  '  (in 
the  plans  made  in  1810)  'to  correct  the  errors  of  others,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  an  able  surveyor,  repeated  visits,  and  a 
strict  attention  to  accuracy,  to  render  them  as  complete  as  the 
great  intricacy  of  the  subject  will  admit.'  The  surveyor  em- 
ployed (Mr.  Crocker)  produced  a  plan  of  the  monument,  which 
gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  stones,  but  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  strictly  accurate.  The  proportions  and 
sections  of  the  uprights  at  the  ground  level  are  incorrect ;  the 
imposts  and  lintels  are  not  carefully  drawn  to  scale,  and  are 
fancifully  placed  upon  their  supports ;  and  the  prostrate  stones 
are  not  represented  in  their  proper  shapes,  and  in  their  true 
relative  positions.  These  inaccuracies  must  be  attributed  to  a 
careless  method  of  planning.  It  is  a  better  plan  than  Stukeley's, 
because  it  is  more  complete.  In  a  volume  of  Stukeley's  original 
drawings,  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Harris  Fleming  St. 
John,  of  Dinmore  House,  near  Leominster,  there  is  a  ground - 
plot  of  Stonehenge,  which  is  not  given  in  the  Doctor's  published 
work.  It  is  probably  the  plan  drawn  from  the  measures  which 
he  took  with  the  assistance  of  Heneage,  Lord  Winchelsea,  in 
July,  1723,  and  is  valuable  for  many  reasons.  I  produce  a 
tracing  in  order  that  you  may  compare  it  with  that  of  Crocker. 
Knowing  Stukeley's  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  and  the  general 
accuracy  of  his  measurements,  one  can  make  every  allowance 
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for  his  self-satisfaction  when  comparing  his  superior  plans  of 
Stonehenge  with  those  which  others  before  him  had  marie,  and 
appreciate  his  humility  when  he  wrote:  '  'Tis  against  my 
inclination  to  find  fault  with  the  labours  of  others.'  But  it  is 
hard  to  reconcile  this  feeling  and  sentiment  with  the  temper  he 
subsequently  indulged  in  and  gave  expression  to  when  Wood,  the 
Bath  architect,  produced  a  new  plan,  and  propounded  views 
not  in  accordance  with  his.  The  following  criticism,  written 
with  a  pen  dipped  in  gall,  I  have  lately  met  with  in  Stukeley's 
Brazen-nose  Diary,  vol.  xx.  p.  27  (also  in  Mr.  St.  John's  pos- 
session), and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  printed  : 

<3  Aug.  1763.  This  day  I  read  over  Wood  the  architect's 
account  of  Stonehenge,  written  to  contradict  me.  'Tis  such  a 
heap,  a  ruin,  of  trifling,  nonsensical,  impertinent,  and  needless 
measuring  of  the  stones  designed  to  be  rude,  as  if  they  were  the 
most  nice  and  curious  Grecian  pillars  in  any  of  their  capital 
temples :  a  tedious  and  miserable  parade  of  twenty  pages  of 
feet,  inches,  halfs,  and  quarters. 

6  The  very  best  things  in  his  book  he  has  pillaged  from  me  ; 
the  design  and  nature  of  the  work,  the  avenue,  the  ditch  around, 
and  the  two  odd  stones  and  cavities  thereon,  even  the  word  <  trili- 
thon,'  all  that  is  in  any  wise  valuable,  he  takes  from  me  without 
the  least  acknowledgment,  never  uses  my  name  but  with  a 
studied  intent  to  contradict. 

6  The  whole  performance  he  stuffs  with  fabulous  whimsies  of 
his  own  crackt  imaginations,  wild  extravagancies,  concerning 
Druids,  without  the  least  true  foundation  and  knowledge  con- 
cerning them. 

(  Nor  is  there,  as  I  can  find,  one  single  article  or  particular 
observation  to  add  to,  or  improve,  the  knowledge  we  before  had 
of  this  wonderful  fabric ;  but  infinite  flaunting  abuses  toward 
me ;  not  one  in  any  good-natured  way.  The  whole,  as  a  dia- 
bolic work,  quite  needless  and  useless  as  to  torture  without 
seeming  to  intend  it,  without  any  wit,  jest,  or  humour  to  tempt 
one  to  read  over  such  a  hodge-potch  of  conceit  and  ignorance, 
and  impudent  malice.  The  whole,  to  any  person  of  judgment, 
the  greatest  panegyric  upon  my  book  that  ever  was  written  upon 
any. 

'  Whilst  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  tells  me  my  book  is  the 
best  treatise  of  antiquity  he  ever  read,  and  that  every  four  or 
five  years  he  reads  it  over  now  with  new  pleasure,  I  cannot  but 
smile  on  this  quack  in  antiquity,  with  a  head  stuffed  with  an 
indigested  farrago,  chipped  out  of  all  antient  and  modern 
authors,  and  huddled  up  into  a  ridiculous  fabric,  not  stronger 
than  the  children's  house  of  cards  ;  and  it  would  be  a  mere 
childish  work  to  pretend  to  answer  it. 
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4  Lastly,  this  potty  meddler,  to  goe  off  bravely  in  his  last 
chapter  concerning  the  name  of  Stonehenge,  takes  it  from  the 
fantastic  rocking-stone,  which  is  a  mere  casual  affair,  that  of 
late  has  amused  the  vulgar,  fond  of  giving  in  to  a  magical  notion 
in  everything  belonging  to  the  Druids.  That  stone  was  ori- 
ginally one  of  the  uprights  of  the  upper  trilithon  of  the  cell  now 
fallen,  never  had  equal  poize  when  I  was  there  ;  'tis  a  late  and 
casual  affair. 

'  To  conclude,  the  whole  of  this  Wooden  performance  is  no 
more  than  the  fermented  dregs  and  settlement  of  the  dullest  and 
most  inveterate  mixture  of  ignorance,  malice,  and  malevolence. 

'  His  entrance  into  this  sacred  inclosure  seems  to  me  like 
Satan  breaking  over  the  hallowed  mound  of  Paradise  with  no 
other  than  a  murderous  intent.' 

This  is  pretty  well  as  coming  from  one  whose  ( fabulous 
whimsies  concerning  Druids,  without  the  least  foundation,'  were 
freely  and  dogmatically  asserted ;  but  I  suppose  he  regarded 
Wood  as  a  poacher  who  had  invaded  his  private  domain. 
Happily  for  Wood  he  was  at  this  time  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
a  severe  castigation.  Stukeley  very  probably  had  expressed  his 
opinion  of  him  in  similar  language  to  his  friend  Bishop  War- 
burton,  for  three  days  afterwards  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
bishop,  who  was  then  residing  at  Prior  Park,  near  Bath,  which 
he  ends  thus : — <  I  am  glad  you  are  again  obliging  the  public. 
Your  account  of  the  subjects  *  promises  me  much  pleasure  and 
instruction.  The  Wood  you  speak  of  has  been  dead,  I  think, 
about  ten  years.  He  was  a  great  fool,  and  not  less  a  knave,  to 
my  knowledge.  He  wrote  a  most  ridiculous  book  of  architec- 
ture, but  this  book  on  Stonehenge  which  you  mention  I  never 
saw  nor  heard  of.  Indeed,  I  had  little  curiosity  to  inquire  after 
anything  on  that  subject,  since  I  was  in  possession  of  yours, 
whose  discovery  of  the  original  and  use  of  that  famous  remain 
of  early  antiquity  will,  I  predict,  be  esteemed  by  posterity  as 
certain,  and  continue  as  uncontroverted  as  Harvey's  discovery 
of  the  circulation.  You  see  by  this  long  letter  the  reason  I  have 
to  be  thankful  that  I,  whose  life  is  one  warfare  upon  earth  (I 
mean  against  infidelity  and  fanaticism),  have  escaped  with  my 
sword-arm,  which,  however,  is  not  less  devoted  to  the  service  of 
my  friend  than  of  my  religion.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  the  warmest 
affection,  your  most  faithful  brother  and  obedient  servant,  W. 
GLOUCESTER.' 

Other  surveys  have  been  made  since  Crocker's  in  1810,  but 

*  Stukeley  was  at  this  time  publishing  his  "  Palccographia  Sacra"  ;  "  Discourses 
on  the  Vegetable  Creation  "  ;  «  The  Epoch  of  the  Creation  "  ;  "  The  Vernal 
Equinox"  ;  "  Balaam,  a  theological  question  "  ;  and  "  The  Sabbath  the  Basis  of 
Government." 
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one  made  in  1867,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Department,  and  one  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  in  1880,  deserve 
mention.  The  former,  as  issuing  from  skilled  hands,  one  should 
naturally  regard  as  accuracy  itself,  but  Mr.  Petrie  does  not  think 
so.  He  tells  us  in  his  work  on  Stonehenge,  published  in  1880, 
that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  it,  because  it  cannot  lay  claim 
apparently  to  accuracy  greater  than  a  few  inches,  and  is  there- 
fore not  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  *  important 
results  and  deductions'  as  to  date  and  origin.  He  has,  there- 
fore, produced  a  plan  '  correct  to  a  few  tenths  of  an  inch,  in 
fact,  quite  as  closely  as  the  surface  of  the  stone  can  be  estimated 
in  most  cases.'  His  plan,  I  confess,  is  preferable  to  that  of  the 
Ordnance  department,  and,  notwithstanding  one  or  two  slight 
errors,  may  be  considered  as  very  accurate.  Why  then  should 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  not  have  been  content  wTith  it,  and 
have  desired  me  to  draw  a  new  plan  ?  The  only  reason,  and  a 
sufficient  one  in  their  estimation,  was,  not  that  I  was  capable  of 
constructing  a  better,  but  because  they  wished  to  possess  one 
drawn  to  the  same  scale  as  that  of  other  monuments  which  I 
have  made  for  them. 

I  should  state  that  my  measurements  were  taken  and  the  plan 
was  drawn  before  I  had  seen  Mr.  Petrie's,  and,  as  the  method 
adopted  by  me  in  taking  measures  may  have  differed  from  his, 
it  will  be  satisfactory  to  you  to  know  that,  although  mine  is  not 
equal  to  his  in  delicacy  of  execution,  the  two  plans  agree  in 
almost  every  particular,  mine  being  on  a  slightly  larger  scale. 
I  allude  to  his  plan  from  which  the  published  one  has  been  re- 
duced by  one-half.  Besides  the  ground-plan  I  have  placed  sec- 
tions and  elevations  upon  the  table. 

Although  Stonehenge  has  been  grievously  devastated,  its  re- 
mains present  clearer  indications  of  its  original  form  than  do 
those  of  many  other  prehistoric  monuments  in  ruins.  This  has 
been  quaintly  told  by  Stukeley :  *  When  you  enter  the  building 
and  cast  your  eyes  around  upon  the  yawning  ruins  you  are 
struck  into  an  ecstatic  reverie  which  none  can  describe,  and 
they  only  can  be  sensible  of  that  feel  it.  Other  buildings  fall  by 
piecemeal,  but  here  a  single  stone  is  a  ruin,  and  lies  like  the 
naughty  carcase  of  Goliath.  Yet  there  is  as  much  of  it  unde- 
molished  as  enables  us  sufficiently  to  recover  its  form  when  it 
was  in  its  most  perfect  state.'  This  remark  must  be  taken  in  a 
general  sense,  because  what  was  its  original  form  in  every  par- 
ticular no  one  can  possibly  know.  We  do  not  know  for  certain 
if  a  ring  of  upright  stones  existed  at  the  foot  of  the  earthen 
vallum,  as  conjectured  by  Aubrey ;  nor  do  we  know  if  lines  of 
monoliths  followed  the  course  of  the  banks  of  the  avenue,  as 
supposed  both  by  Aubrey  and  Stukeley;  and  we  are  equally  in 
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the  dark  as  to  the  use  and  actual  position  of  the  small  prostrate 
syenite  lintel.  Two  mortises  have  been  made  in  it,  but  as  the 
stone  which  lies  partly  upon  it,  and  has  been  conjectured  to  have 
been  one  of  its  supporters,  has  no  discernible  tenon,  we  cannot 
be  certain  that  these  two  stones  are  the  remains  of  a  small  tri- 
lithon.  These  and  other  particulars,  in  consequence  of  ( the 
insolence  of  rapacious  hands,'  and  '  the  unaccountable  folly  of 
mankind,'  will  most  probably  remain  unsolved  problems  for 
ever,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  analogous  monument  exists 
in  the  world  with  which  to  compare  it. 

Stonehenge  has  been  so  frequently  described  in  archaeological 
publications,  and  is  so  well  known,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  me  to  take  up  your  time  this  evening  with  the  description  of 
it.  I  shall  content  myself  with  drawing  your  attention  to  certain 
matters  relating  to  its  construction,  which  I  consider  deserving 
of  special  notice,  and  are  matters  hardly  discoverable  by  the 
casual  visitor. 

Sir  K.  C.  Hoare,  Mr.  Cunnington,  and  others,  have  supposed 
that  the  stones  were  worked  at  or  near  the  spot,  but  there  are 
sufficient  reasons  for  thinking  differently.  Any  one  who  has 
seen  the  sarsens,  or  blocks  of  silicious  sandstone,  which  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marlborough,  knows  that  in  their 
natural  condition  they  are  commonly  of  most  irregular,  unsym- 
metrical  forms,  and  covered  with  protuberances  which  would 
render  their  transport  upon  rollers  next  to  impossible.  The  men 
who  were  so  skilful  as  to  construct  such  a  monument  must  have 
had  sense  enough  to  direct  them  to  lessen  their  labours.  They 
would  therefore  bring  the  stones  into  shape  and  make  them  fit 
for  travelling  where  they  were  found,  reserving  perhaps  the 
execution  of  the  tenons  until  they  had  reached  their  destination. 
This,  I  find,  is  also  Mr.  Petrie's  opinion.  The  stones  have  re- 
ceived a  considerable  amount  of  chipping  and  dressing,  and  had 
this  work  been  done  at  or  near  the  place  of  erection  the  accumu- 
lated chippings  would  have  been  of  great  extent,  far  exceeding 
what  has  been  found  there.  The  quantity  of  fragments  hitherto 
observed  in  surrounding  barrows  and  in  waggon -tracks  is  very 
insignificant,  and  not  greater  than  would  have  resulted  from  the 
reduction  and  squaring  of  the  ends  of  the  supports  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  tenons,  and  in  the  shaping  of  the  lintels  and 
imposts. 

The  toil  and  labour  involved  in  searching  for  suitable  stones 
must  have  been  very  great,  but  when  they  had  been  conveyed 
to -the  spot  other  difficult  operations  had  to  be  encountered.  We 
are  not  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  the  directing  architect  pro- 
duced scale-drawings  from  which  the  masons  worked  with  square 
and  compasses,  yet  in  the  absence  of  the  tracing-board  and 
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working-tools  it  is  marvellous  with  what  accuracy  the  rude  mate- 
rials were  fitted  together.  There  are  indications,  however,  of 
slight  errors,  or  miscalculations  of  spaces,  which  had  to  be  cor- 
rected during  the  process  of  erecting  the  uprights,  and  fixing 
the  lintels,  of  the  outer  circle.  All  these  lintels  vary  in  length, 
and  their  lengths  appear  to  have  been  dependent  upon  the  vary- 
ing widths  of  the  supports.  If,  when  the  supports  were  erected 
and  their  lintels  made  ready  for  fixing,  some  miscalculation  of 
distance  occurred,  it  is  evident  that  the  tenons  and  mortises 
would  not  fit,  and  this  has  been  the  case.  In  two  instances  fresh 
mortises  have  had  to  be  formed.  I  am  assuming  that  the  mor- 
tises were  made  to  fit  the  distances  after  the  erection  of  the 
supports.  Mr.  Petrie  leans  to  the  opinion  that  the  work  was 
first  planned,  and  the  stones  erected  to  fit  the  mortises.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  difficulty  of  this  operation  would  be  very  much 
greater  than  in  the  other  method.  The  builders  had  awkward 
materials,  and  in  several  instances  stones  of  peculiar  forms,  to 
deal  with,  and  would  find  it  much  easier  to  fit  the  mortises  to 
the  tenons  than  the  tenons  to  the  mortises. 

There  is  evidence  also  of  another  miscalculation,  in  the  height 
of  the  supports  above  the  ground  level.  Upon  striking  a  level 
line  on  all  the  standing  stones  of  the  outer  circle  from  a  wooden 
peg,  which  I  was  told  was  the  centre  point  of  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey, I  found  that  the  tops  of  the  uprights  were  far  from  being 
of  one  uniform  height.  There  is  a  difference  of  several  inches 
between  them,  and  as  much  as  16  inches  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest,  and  this  necessitated  the  reduction  of  the  thick- 
ness of  some  of  the  lintels  in  order  to  bring  their  upper  surfaces 
to  one  level.  This  reduction  was  not  made  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  lintel,  but  only  of  so  much  of  each  end  as  rested 
upon  the  supports.  Of  the  six  remaining  lintels  three  have  been 
so  dealt  with. 

These  details  may  not  appear  to  be  matters  of  importance,  but 
they  indicate  the  extreme  care  with  which  the  work  was  exe- 
cuted, and  the  intention  of  the  builders  to  render  the  structure 
complete  and  shapely.  If  we  contrast  it  with  other  prehistoric 
buildings,  with  those,  e.  g.  which  are  composed  of  uprights  sup- 
porting rude  transverse  blocks  for  ceilings,  such  as  the  sepulchral 
chambers  and  cists,  we  are  struck  with  the  calculating  ingenuity 
which  has  produced  such  a  work  as  Stonehenge,  and  the  hap- 
hazard, blind  method  of  procedure  adopted  in  these  last. 
I  describe  them  as  haphazard  and  blind  operations,  because  dol- 
men builders  could  never  be  sure  that  the  transverse  blocks 
would  be  supported  with  stability  until  they  had  cleared  away 
the  earth  and  rubbish  which  filled  the  cavity,  and  in  many 
instances,  when  this  had  been  done,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
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insert  small  stones  between  the  uprights  and  the  transverse 
blocks  to  prevent  any  threatening  movement,  and  to  ensure 
their  horizontality. 

The  dovetailing  of  the  lintels  of  the  outer  circle  is  an  astonish- 
ing instance  of  early  constructive  ingenuity,  and,  among  build- 
ings of  that  age,  is  probably  unique.  This  contrivance  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  vertical  3-inch  projection  at  the  middle  of 
one  end  through  its  entire  height,  which  fits  into  a  corresponding 
vertical  groove  in  the  adjoining  lintel.  Two  of  the  lintels  have 
this  projection  at  each  end. 

I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  evidence  of  non-completion 
of  the  monument,  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Petrie.  It  is  true  that 
one  of  the  uprights,  a  broken  stone,  of  the  outer  circle,  is  much 
less  in  breadth  than  the  rest,  but  instead  of  this  being  suggestive 
of  a  want  of  better  material,  or  of  an  insufficiency  of  material, 
to  complete  the  circle,  it  betokens  that  it  was  at  this  point  that 
the  erection  of  the  circle  was  brought  to  a  termination,  and  that 
by  a  few  small  errors  occurring  in  the  distances  there  was  found 
to  be  an  insufficient  space  for  a  broader  stone.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  remaining  stones  on  both  sides  of  it  are  large,  and 
I  infer,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  failure  of  good  and  suitable 
material. 

The  impost  which  lies  upon  the  so-called  '  altar-stone  '  has 
two  unfinished  mortise-holes  upon  that  surface  which  was  upper- 
most when  the  trilithon  was  standing.  The  mortises  are  1 
foot  in  diameter,  3^  inches  deep,  and  the  distance  between  them 
measured  from  their  centres  is  10  feet.  The  mortises  upon  the 
opposite  surface  are  oval,  one  being  20  inches  in  greater  dia- 
meter, 11  inches  deep — the  other  28 £  inches  in  greater  dia- 
meter, 15£  inches  deep,  and  a  distance  between  them  of  10  feet 
measured  from  their  centres.  Why  the  execution  of  the  former 
was  abandoned  is  not  apparent,  unless  it  was  that  the  impost 
being  wider  at  top  than  at  bottom  some  blundering  workmen 
began  to  work  the  mortises  on  the  wrong  side. 

The  stone  called  the  l  friar's  heel,'  which  stands  in  the 
avenue,  I  regard  as  belonging  to  a  later  date  than  Stonehenge, 
and  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  monument.  My 
opinion  is  that  it  was  erected  here  as  a  sepulchral  monolith  upon 
consecrated  ground,  perhaps  long  after  the  purpose  for  which 
the  circles  were  designed  had  been  discontinued,  and  for  the 
following  reason.  All  the  sarsen  stones  composing  the  monu- 
ment, .without  exception,  have  been  shaped  with  a  tool,  whereas 
no  tool  has  touched  the  l  friar's  heel.'  It  is  a  very  ugly  and 
rugged  block  in  its  native  condition.  Within  the  area  of  the 
earthen  circle  there  are  two  small  unhewn  sarsen  monoliths,  which 
were  probably  sepulchral  memorials  also,  and  formed  no  part  of 
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the  original  design ;  and  there  are,  besides,  two  nearly  obliterated 
barrows.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  those  men  who 
proved  themselves  such  dexterous  master-builders  would  mar 
the  shapeliness  of  their  work  by  setting  up  stones  so  uncomely 
in  appearance.  The  prostrate  stone  which  lies  between  the 
6  friar's  heel '  and  the  circles,  and  received  the  preposterous  appel- 
lation of  'the  slaughtering  stone,'  is  a  dressed  sarsen,  and 
consequently  belongs  to  the  monument.  It  is  22  feet  in  length, 
and  strongly  resembles  the  uprights  of  the  outer  circle,  with 
which  it  tallies  in  form  and  dimensions,  and  from  which  it 
differs  merely  in  not  possessing  tenons  upon  its  squared  end. 
The  late  Mr.  Cunnington,  who  was  Sir  E.  C.  Hoare's  archaeo- 
logical coadjutor,  proved,  as  he  wrote  in  1803,  that  this  stone 
stood  erect  on  the  spot,  by  finding  the  excavation  which  it  origi- 
nally occupied  ;  and  accordingly  his  son,  Mr.  W.  Cunnington, 
F.G-.S.,  has  remarked  that,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  must  have 
entirely  concealed  the  '  friar's  heel '  from  persons  standing  in  front 
of  the  western  trilithon,  or  exact  centre  of  the  building,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  see  the  sun  rise  over  the 
supposed  l gnomon'  at  the  summer  solstice.  This  fact,  which 
can  scarcely  be  disputed,  serves  to  dispose  of  the  t  grand  orrery  ' 
theory. 

The  avenue  is  indistinctly  visible,  and  cannot  be  traced  with 
absolute  certainty  to  any  considerable  distance.  We  have 
Stukeley's  authority,  supported  by  Mr.  Crocker,  for  the  branch- 
ing of  it ;  but  I  failed  to  satisfy  myself  with  respect  to  it. 

The  vallum  and  fosse  are  at  this  time  very  imperfect  and  un- 
attractive, and  cannot  at  any  time  have  been  a  striking  feature 
of  the  monument. 

Before  I  cease  speaking  of  Stonehenge,  the  question  arises, 
where  did  this  style  of  building  come  from  ?  I  do  not  allude  to 
its  circular  form,  but  to  the  trilithons,  the  tenon  and  mortise, 
and  the  joggling  of  the  lintels.  No  other  example  exists  in  the 
British  isles.  Is  it  to  be  met  with  on  the  European  continent  ? 
Some  writers  think  it  is,  and  I  am  frequently  vexed  in  spirit  by 
meeting  with  references  to  a  particular  French  ruin,  which  these 
writers  describe  as  an  unmistakeable  trilithon  of  the  Stonehenge 
type,  and  adduce  as  evidence  to  show  that  the  style  of  building 
came  into  England  through  the  south  of  Europe,  leaving  its 
trace  at  St.  Nazaire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Loire.  I  deny 
in  the  most  emphatic  terms  that  it  is  anything  of  the  kind. 
Some  fanciful  writer,  who  had  not  carefully  studied  this  ruin, 
started  the  notion,  which  has  been  adopted  by  others  who  have 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  certify  themselves  of  its  truth,  or  have 
never  seen  the  monument.  It  is  a  trilithon  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  doorposts  and  lintel,  remaining  in  situ,  of  a  dwelling- 
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house  in  ruins  might  be  so  designated,  but  most  certainly  not  a 
trilithon  in  the  sense  of  those  of  Stonehenge.  It  is  in  fact  the 
only  remnant  still  standing  of  a  destroyed  chambered  barrow, 
of  which  a  vestige  of  the  barrow,  and  the  prostrate  stones  of 
the  chamber,  may  be  seen  on  the  spot.  If,  then,  there  is  no 
model  in  Europe  which  suggested  the  structural  details  above 
mentioned,  where  else  are  we  to  look  for  one  ?  Mr.  W.  G. 
Palgrave,  in  his  narrative  of  a  Year's  Journey  through  Central 
and  Eastern  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  250,  speaks  of  a  structure  re- 
sembling Stonehenge,  and  observes  that,  l  if  the  learned  conjec- 
tures, that  would  discover  a  planetary  symbolism  at  Stonehenge 
and  Carnac,  have  any  real  foundation,  this  Arabian  monument 
may  have  a  like  claim ;  in  fact  there  is  very  little  difference  be- 
tween the  stone  wonder  of  Kaseem  and  that  of  Wiltshire,  except 
that  the  one  is  in  Arabia,  the  other,  the  more  perfect,  in  Eng- 
land.' This  is  also  asserted  by  M.  Bonstetten,  Essai  sur  les 
Dolmens,  p.  27,  who  states  that  this  monument,  and  two  others 
of  similar  construction,  were  discovered  by  a  Jesuit  missionary, 
and  that  they  consist  of  great  stone  circles  resembling  Stone- 
henge, each  composed  of  lofty  trilithons.  As  no  drawing,  and 
no  plans  are  given,  the  description  and  comparison  must  be 
received  with  reserve.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  monument 
at  Carnac  is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Palgrave,  for  I  have  seen  them 
all,  and  cannot  recal  one  that  has  given  rise  to  a  planetary 
theory. 

Similar  remarks  have  been  made  by  other  writers  concerning 
other  Asiatic  monuments,  but  in  the  absence  of  plans  the 
analogy  between  them  and  Stonehenge  must  be  rejected.  State- 
ments such  as  these,  made  by  travellers  in  the  East,  unaccom- 
panied with  plans,  statements  put  forward  by  those  who  have 
not  made  the  subject  of  rude  stone  monuments  their  special 
study,  are  always  questionable,  and  are  not  calculated  to  assist 
us  in  our  investigation.  The  trilithons  seen  by  Dr.  Earth 
(Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Northern  Africa,  vol.  i.  p.  74)  in 
the  regions  about  Tripoli  cannot  help  us,  because  he  says  '  the 
traces  of  art  which  they  display  may  be  ascribed  to  Roman 
influence.'  If  then  the  African  structures  are  no  older  than 
Eastern  travellers  have  asserted,  the  style  of  Stonehenge,  more 
particularly  the  principle  of  the  tenon  and  mortise,  has  not  come 
to  us  from  those  regions. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  our  knowledge  at  present  extends,  we  are 
unable"  to  discover  any  other  monument  of  prehistoric  antiquity 
in  any  part  of  the  world  which  bears  a  clear  and  indisputable 
resemblance  to  Stonehenge,  with  regard  to  those  peculiar  features 
which  have  been  mentioned.  The  Wiltshire  monument  appears 
to  be  unique,  and  this  makes  it  the  more  desirable,  or  rather  the 
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more  important,  that  it  should  be  protected  against  further 
dilapidation  and  injury  arising  from  natural  and  other  causes. 
It  has  grievously  suffered  in  the  past,  and  alas !  is  annually  sub- 
jected to  thoughtless  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  ignorant  per- 
sons. Our  Society  has  done  what  it  can  to  stay  the  hand  of 
these  various  active  agents  of  mischief,  and  we  must  hope  that 
its  owner  will  adopt  such  wise  measures  as  will  secure  so  desir- 
able a  result.  The  Duke  of  Queensberry,  in  the  last  century, 
intended  to  build  a  wall  round  it  (Stukeley's  Brazen-nose  Diary, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  22);  had  he  done  so,  however  unsightly  it  would  have 
been,  much  mischief  would  have  been  prevented.  He  even  took 
some  active  steps  towards  the  same  end,  for  on  Dec.  12,  1750, 
when  Stukeley  was  presented  at  Court  to  the  Prince  by  the 
Duke,  his  Grace  and  he  had  some  conversation  about  Stone- 
henge  ;  and  the  Doctor  has  recorded  that  '  he  says  he  has  taken 
great  pains  to  destroy  the  rabbits  which  Mr.  Hayward,  former 
possessor,  had  planted  there,  on  purpose  to  preserve  this  noblo 
antiquity.'  (Ibid.  vol.  x.  p.  4.) 

AVEBURY. 

When  a  fairly-informed  and  observant  traveller,  after  having 
inspected  Stonehenge,  goes  forward  to  Avebury,  he  cannot  fail, 
on  the  first  view,  to  have  his  attention  drawn  to  two  striking 
points  of  resemblance,  and  to  many  more  remarkable  points  of 
contrast  between  the  two  monuments.  He  will  discover  in  both, 
an  avenue,  in  the  one  case  of  earth,  in  the  other  of  stones,  lead- 
ing to  an  earthen  circle,  and  within  that  earthen  enclosure  some 
remains  of  stone  circles  ;  and  he  will  notice  that  in  both  instances 
the  monuments  are  situated  on  land  of  comparatively  small 
elevation  commanded  by  higher  ground  a  short  distance  off. 
But  he  will  be  at  once  impressed,  at  Avebury,  by  the  astonish- 
ing dimensions  of  the  vallum  and  fosse,  which  are  here  deve- 
loped into  a  most  important  and  conspicuous  feature,  and  he  will 
notice  that  the  deep  fosse  is  ivithin  the  vallum,  whereas  at  Stone- 
henge the  shallow  fosse  is  without  the  feeble  vallum.  It  will  occur 
to  him  that  from  every  point  outside  the  Avebury  vallum,  except 
from  the  hill  on  the  left  of  the  avenue,  the  whole  of  the  enclosed 
area,  together  with  the  stones,  is  hid  from  sight.  At  Stonehenge 
the  stone  structure  is  the  sole  object  that  catches  the  eye  from 
every  point.  He  will  see  sarsens  of  enormous  bulk,  untouched 
by  the  tool,  far  exceeding  in  size  and  weight  any  of  those  which 
compose  Stonehenge  ;  and  then,  after  a  while,  he  will  appreciate 
the  magnitude  of  the  entire  monument. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  stones,  of  which  a  small  number  only  exist,  and  very 
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few  are  visible  at  a  glance.  The  area  is  occupied  by  so  many 
hedges  and  trees,  houses  and  walled  enclosures,  that  the  eye  is 
bewildered,  and  a  small  portion  only  of  the  monument  is  seen 
from  any  one  point.  The  monument  has  also  been  so  sadly 
despoiled  of  its  stones  that  unless  we  have  recourse  to  the  plans 
of  Aubrey,  Stukeley,  and  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  the  form  in  which 
the  stones  were  placed  is  not  easy  to  determine.  These  writers 
all  agree  that  a  ring  of  stones  followed  the  course  of  the  fosse, 
and  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  within  the  great  circle 
and  along  a  centre  line,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  there 
were  two  smaller  circles,  each  of  which,  according  to  Stukeley, 
contained  a  concentric  circle  ;  that  in  the  centre  of  the  northern 
circle  there  was  a  i  cove,'  whatever  that  may  mean,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  southern  circle  a  pillar.  Not  a  trace  of  these  con- 
centric circles  is  now  perceptible  upon  the  surface  ;  of  their 
former  existence,  therefore,  there  may  be  some  doubt,  for  neither 
is  Aubrey,  nor  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  responsible  for  them,  nor  for 
the  central  pillar.  The  Rector  of  Yatesbury  and  I  procured  a 
number  of  men  who  carefully  probed  the  ground  with  iron  bars 
wherever  Stukeley  had  marked  fallen  stones  in  his  plan,  and 
wherever  sarsen  chippings  might  be  presumed  to  remain  from 
broken  stones,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  buried  stone  of  the 
supposed  northern  inner  circle,  we  met  with  no  indication  of 
them.  Tt  is  evident  from  Stukeley's  ground  plan  that  he  has 
made  some  errors  in  the  position  of  the  stones  of  the  northern 
circle,  and  that  Mr.  Crocker  has  done  the  same.  By  these 
errors  the  circle  is  made  to  be  much  larger  than  it  could  by  any 
possibility  have  been,  and  that,  instead  of  it  having  been  smaller 
in  diameter  than  the  southern,  both  have  been  made  by  them  of 
equal  dimensions.  According  to  their  plans  each  of  these  circles 
appear  to  be  410  feet  in  diameter,  whereas  the  northern  is  not 
more  than  270  feet,  and  the  southern  320  feet.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Mr.  Crocker  was  content  to  construct  portions  of 
his  plan  with  Stukeley's  before  his  eyes,  and  was  not  at  the 
trouble  of  making  a  careful  and  independent  survey  of  the 
entire  monument  for  his  magnanimous  employer.  Unfortu- 
nately Stukeley's  has  been  drawn  with  compasses,  and  is  not 
reliable.  He  has  marked  stones  at  regular  intervals  throughout, 
and  has  consequently  put  many  of  the  existing  ones  in  their 
wrong  places.  Having  convinced  himself  that  the  Druids 
erected  the  monument, — that  they  were  skilled  mathematicians 
who  had  a  profound  belief  in  the  virtue  of  the  numbers  100,  30, 
and  12,— and  that  by  diligent  study  he  had  mastered  their  pur- 
pose,— he  has  made  his  plan  to  accord  with  this  ideal  system.  The 
last  two  numbers  obliged  him  therefore  to  make  the  northern 
and  southern  circles  of  equal  dimensions.  Following  out  this 
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rule  of  interval  he  has  assigned  exactly  two  hundred  stones  to 
the  Kennet  avenue,  and  the  same  number  to  a  second  avenue, 
which  1  am  certain,  on  reasonable  grounds,  is  the  creation  of 
his  own  fertile  imagination.  I  have  such  a  good  opinion  of  his 
general  accuracy  in  other  cases  that  I  am  disturbed  to  find  him 
giving  way  so  completely  to  a  pre-conceived  idea,  and  construct- 
ing a  map  to  support  a  baseless  theory.  Antiquaries  of  a  more 
recent  date  have  been  accused  of  attempting  to  establish  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  a  mistaken  view  of  monuments,  but  this  is 
very  excusable  compared  with  the  putting  forth  of  inaccurate 
plans  in  order  to  prop  up  <  une  idee  fixe.' 

Aubrey's  plan  has  been  drawn  with  greater  attention  to  accu- 
racy, and,  although  he  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  making  the 
northern  circle  too  large,  it  is  preferable  to  Stukeley's.  It  is 
strange  that  he  should  not  have  noticed  the  concentric  circles, 
and  the  central  pillar  of  the  southern  circle,  if  they  really 
existed  in  his  day,  which  we  must  remember  was  at  least  sixty 
years  before  the  imaginative  Doctor  visited  the  spot ;  yet  Stuke- 
ley says  that  these  concentric  circles  were  demolished  only  about 
twelve  years  before  his  first  survey. 

Not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  northern  circle  there  are  two 
large  stones,  standing  about  12  feet  apart,  to  which  Aubrey 
gave  no  distinctive  name,  and  Stukeley  termed  the  i Adytum, 
or  Cove  of  the  Temple.'  If  Aubrey's  sketch  be  correct,  he  saw 
three  stones,  which  he  represents  as  forming  three  sides  of  a 
square.  '  Coves  like  this,'  writes  Stukeley,  '  show  the  Druids' 
aversion  to  idolatry,  expressing  the  reality  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence there,  and  at  the  same  time  its  invisibility ;  no  doubt  a 
most  antient  and  oriental  custom.'  Of  course,  as  he  had  this 
deep-rooted  prepossession,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  with  another 
of  his  unsupported  statements :  <  The  altar  properly  lay  upon 
the  ground  before  this  superb  nich.  That,  no  doubt,  was  carryed 
off  long  ago,  as  not  being  fixt  in  the  earth.'  The  sacrificial 
theory  having  obtained  a  fast  hold  on  his  mind,  Stukeley's  next 
fancy  was  to  suppose  that  the  vallum  was  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  solemnity  of  the  place,  but  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  a  very  large  number  of  people  to  assist  at  the 
offices  of  religion.  He  <  observed,  that  the  earth  that  composes 
the  vallum  was  laid  a  small  distance  from  the  verge  of  the  fosse, 
so  as  to  leave  a  parapet  or  narrow  walk  between.  This  was  as 
the  podium  of  an  amphitheatre  for  the  lower  tier  of  spectators.' 
He  has  consequently  drawn  it  with  perfect  regularity,  12  feet 
wide  round  the  entire  circumference.  Mr.  Crocker  has  happily 
not  followed  him  in  this.  The  fact  is,  the  supposed  platform  for 
spectators  is  the  continuation  of  the  natural  ground  line,  upon 
which  the  excavated  earth  of  the  fosse  was  heaped,  and  that  in 
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one  or  two  places  only  it  happens  not  to  have  been  quite  covered 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  fosse.  If  you  look  at  the  sections  of  the 
vallum,  both  of  which  have  been  taken  at  a  short  distance  apart 
on  the  south-east  side,  you  will  see  that  a  narrow  platform  is 
shown  in  Section  A,  and  that  no  trace  of  it  exists  in  Section  B. 
I  reject  Stukeley's  ideas  as  regards  the  altar  and  the  podium. 

I  may  state  here,  that  the  use  of  iron  bars  for  probing  enabled 
us  to  discover  eighteen  stones  buried  beneath  the  turf,  and 
wholly  invisible.  More  than  half  of  this  number  Stukeley 
affirmed,  on  what  he  considered  to  be  good  authority,  had  been 
demolished,  in  1700,  by  Tom  Kobinson,  whom  he  designated 
'the  Herostratus  of  Abury,'  a  man  i particularly  eminent  for 
this  kind  of  execution,  in  which  he  glories.'  This  man,  however, 
was  not  half  as  black  as  he  was  painted.  Sixteen  of  the  stones 
thus  discovered  are  in  the  large  circle  near  the  edge  of  the  fosse, 
and  two  are  in  the  northern  circle.  After  having  uncovered  the 
buried  stones  for  the  purpose  of  measurement,  we  covered  and 
turfed  them  over  again,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  obliging  and 
civil  tenants ;  and  drove  strong  wooden  pegs  into  the  ground  to 
mark  the  site  of  each.  In  Crocker's  plan,  only  eight  pits,  show- 
ing the  sites  of  stones,  are  given,  to  which  number  we  have 
added  twenty-four. 

I  may  also  state,  that  the  area  contains  innumerable  frag- 
ments of  coarse  clay  vessels  of  early  British  or  Celtic  character  ; 
and  that  a  man  occupying  a  house  near  the  southern  circle  in- 
formed us  that  in  1880  he  dug  a  hole  not  far  from  the  centre  of 
this  circle  for  a  flagstaff,  and  found  an  entire  vessel  of  the  same 
kind  of  clay.  For  some  months  the  vessel  lay  where  he  had 
placed  it,  at  the  foot  of  his  garden  wall,  but  we  could  not  find  a 
fragment  of  it,  which  is  not  surprising  seeing  that  the  village 
children  are  ever  playing  in  this  field,  and  constructing  mimic 
Avebnries  with  small  stones  and  brickbats,  near  this  wall.  The 
presence  of  these  potsherds  agrees  with  what  I  observed  within 
the  great  circles  of  the  Morbihan,  Brittany,  and  particularly  in 
the  island  of  El-Lanic,  or  du  Tisserand. 

For  a  reason  which  is  not  apparent,  the  avenue  from  Kennet 
does  not  take  a  direction  towards  the  centre  of  the  monument, 
as  at  Stonehenge,  but  strikes  it  to  the  west  of  a  central  line. 
When  I  had  completed  the  survey  of  the  Circles,  the  weather 
changed  and  continued  stormy  and  wet  for  some  time,  and  I 
was  unable  to  plan  the  avenue,  which  I  greatly  regret,  for  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  think  there  is  any  truth  in  Stukeley's 
notion,  that  it  commenced  on  Overtoil  Hill,  at  a  monument,  of 
which  not  a  vestige  remains.  Stukeley  was  so  imbued  with  his 
great  snake  theory  that  he  claimed  the  entire  credit  of  having  dis- 
covered the  head  and  neck  of  the  animal.  That  there  was  upon 
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Overton  Hill  a  circular  work,  and  that  a  double  line  of  stones 
was  connected  with  it,  and  descended  the  slope  towards  Kennet, 
I  do  not  doubt ;  but  did  this  avenue  continue  in  an  unbroken 
sweep  to  Avebury  ?  Stukeley  affirms  that  it  did  ;  but  let  us  hear 
what  he  says  of  Aubrey.  *  He  (Aubrey)  speaks  of  the  avenue 
coming  up  to  Hackpen,  as  likewise  of  our  before- described 
avenue  from  Avebury  to  West  Kennet,  set  with  large  stones. 
One  side  is  very  nearly  intire ;  the  other  side  wants  a  great 
many.  He  did  not  see  that  'tis  but  one  avenue  from  Avebury 
to  Overton  Hill,  having  no  apprehension  of  the  double  curve  it 
makes.'  Aubrey's  idea  was,  that  the  two  avenues  formed  a 
right  angle  at  Kennet,  which  Stukeley  would  not  allow.  A  few 
stones  of  the  Overton  Hill  avenue  are  yet  visible,  half  buried  in 
a  hedge,  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  up  the  hill,  and,  sup- 
posing them  to  occupy  their  original  places,  they  appeared  to  me 
to  follow  a  line  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  those  of  the  Kennet 
avenue  ;  but  as  I  took  no  compass-bearings  and  measurements 
I  am  not  able  to  speak  positively  about  them.  Aubrey  was  so 
far  from  seeing  the  connection  between  the  two  avenues  that 
he  remarks,  '  perhaps  at  this  angular  turning  might  be  the  celle 
or  convent  of  the  priests  belonging  to  their  temple  ....  and 
their  habitations  might  happily  be  the  occasion  of  the  rise  of  this 
village,  Kynet.' 

What  is  the  evidence  for  Stukeley's  tail  of  the  snake,  i.  e.,  his 
Beckhampton  avenue  ?  Aubrey  saw  no  such  thing,  nor  has 
any  one  else.  Twining,  a  contemporary  of  Stukeley,  drew  a 
most  absurd  plan  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  gave  the  monu- 
ment the  name  <  Cunetium.'  He  certainly  shows  two  sets  of 
stone  rows  attached  to  the  circle,  but  one  is  clearly  pure  fancy. 
It  is  possible  that  his  plan  may  have  suggested  the  serpent  form 
to  Stukeley,  who  easily  fitted  a  head  and  neck  to  the  body  of 
his  imaginary  hieroglyphic  snake,  and  was  bound  to  provide  a 
tail.  This  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  do,  because  of  the  presence 
in  the  direction  of  Beckhampton  of  two  great  stones  bearing  the 
name  of  (  Longstone  Cove.'  After  the  same  manner  a  more 
modern  writer,  a  firm  believer  in  the  serpent  theory,  found  no 
difficulty  in  uniting  together  several  independent  avenues,  and 
forming  a  gigantic  snake  at  Carnac  in  Brittany,  by  the  aid  of 
some  monoliths  which  happen  to  intervene.  The  late  Mr. 
Eickman  remarked  of  Stukeley  that  his  '  imagination  too  often 
surpassed  even  his  zeal  in  antiquarian  research,'  and  that  '  his 
plan  of  Avebury  itself  does  not  violate  the  truth  otherwise  than 
exhibiting  many  more  stones  than  existed  in  his  time  '  (Archaeo- 
logia,  vol.xxviii.  p.  40).  I  feel  constrained  to  say  that  by  giving 
way  to  his  imagination,  he  has  added  an  appendage  to  the  monu- 
ment which  cannot  have  had  any  existence.  Not  only  was  there 
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no  such  avenue  in  his  day,  but  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  for 
believing  that  no  continuous  lines  of  great  stones  could  have 
been  reared  in  that  direction,  and  in  the  regular  order  as  to 
interval,  which  he  supposed.  Immediately  after  emerging  from 
the  circle  westwards  you  arrive  at  the  small  river  Kennet,  at 
this  place  streaming  through  land  which,  in  spite  of  artificial 
drainage,  is  boggy,  soft,  and  liable  to  be  flooded.  Across  this 
treacherous  ground  a  narrow  causeway  or  footpath,  raised  several 
feet  in  height,  built  with  stone,  has  been  constructed  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  farmers  and  labourers  residing  beyond. 
At  the  period  when  the  monument  was  erected,  this  river  was 
no  doubt  wider,  and  the  land  more  boggy,  and  liable  to  more 
enduring  floods  than  now  ;  yet  we  are  told  to  overlook  these 
physical  obstacles,  and  believe  that  the  prehistoric  adorers  of  a 
serpent  were  confident  of  their  god's  power  to  preserve  this 
portion  of  his  tail  above  flood  and  mud,  which  no  other  power 
could  do. 

What  also  is  the  *  Longstone  Cove,'  also  called  '  the  Devil's 
Coits '  ?  Stukeley  says  this  cove  is  '  composed  of  three  stones 
like  that  most  magnificent  one  we  described  in  the  centre  of  the 
northern  temple  at  Abury.  They  are  set  upon  the  arc  of  a  circle 
regarding  each  other,  with  an  obtuse  angle,'  and  are  placed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  avenue,  one  of  the  stones  of  that  side 
making  the  back  of  the  cove.  He  made  the  same  remark  re- 
specting the  cove  at  Avebury,  viz.,  that  the  stones  were  placed 
6  with  an  obtuse  angle  towards  each  other,  upon  the  arc  of  a 
circle,'  which  in  reality  they  are  not.  Twining  saw  two  stones 
only  in  1723,  therefore  Stukeley  saw  no  more  ;  and  his  know- 
ledge of  a  third  stone  must  be  derived  from  Aubrey,  whose 
sketch  given  in  his  '  Monumenta  Britannica  '  shows  how  un- 
faithful his  drawings  are  as  to  the  form  and  position  of  the 
stones.  It  is  altogether  an  assumption  on  Stukeley 's  part  that 
one  of  the  stones  of  the  cove  was  one  of  the  supposed  avenue, 
because  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  this  avenue 
took  a  graceful  sweep  this  way.  The  fact  is  he  appears  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  position  of  these  stones  to  make  the 
tail  of  his  snake  pursue  that  direction.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
these  stones  are  the  remains  of  a  large  circle — a  monument 
entirely  distinct  from  Avebury.  At  Winterbourne  Monkton, 
not  far  off,  there  is  another  circle,  consisting  of  two  concentric 
rings,  so  that  in  all  probability  there  were  four  or  five  circular 
monuments  in  this  district. 

If,  then,  we  gather  up  all  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  inaccuracies  of  Stukeley 's  plans,  the 
bias  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  extreme  improbability  of  Avebury 
having  had  such  an  appendage  as  this,  which  could  not  have 
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been  used  for  processions  because  of  the  river  and  the  swamp 
traversing  it,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  but  for  the 
snake-dream  of  the  fanciful  doctor,  a  tail  composed  of  two 
hundred  stones,  neither  more  nor  less,  would  not  have  been 
manufactured.  We  know  that  sarsen  stones  abound  in  all 
directions  round  Avebury,  and  Stukeley  was  no  doubt  correctly 
informed  that  Farmer  Griffin,  Richard  Fowler,  ( the  destroyer,' 
and  others,  broke  up  such  stones  for  building  purposes.  This 
information  circumstantially  repeated,  worked  up,  and  projected 
upon  paper,  and  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  classics  and 
history,  is  so  far  from  being  convincing  that  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  declining  to  believe  in  the  former  existence  of  this  avenue. 

I  may  be  regarded  as  a  stony-hearted  sceptic,  but  I  like  to 
look  at  these  monuments  with  my  own  eyes,  and  not  to  wander 
with  others  along  unsafe  paths,  or  to  give  in  my  adhesion  to 
unsubstantial  theories ;  and  there  has  never  been  one  which  has 
gained  so  many  advocates,  with  less  evidence  in  its  favour,  than 
that  of  Stukeley's  snake  temple. 

We  must  not  forget,  too,  that  his  '  crackt  imagination  '  con- 
cerning this  subject  led  him  to  discover  the  design  of  the  circle 
and  serpent  in  other  British  monuments,  as  at  Shap,  in  West- 
moreland, and  at  Classernis,  in  the  Island  of  Lewis,  which  no 
imagination  but  one  as  disturbed  as  his  could  possibly  do. 
After  having  heard  Dr.  Shaw,  President  of  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford,  discourse  upon  6  the  famous  petrifyed  city  in  Africa, 
called  Ras-sem,'  at  the  Royal  Society  in  1743,  and  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  his  Travels,  Stukeley  sent  him  a  long  letter  to 
show  that  '  'tis  an  antient  patriarchal  temple  made  of  stones  set 
in  the  ground,  and  of  the  serpentine  form,  as  that  of  Abury. 
Ras-sem  in  Arabic  is  the  serpent's  head,  as  Hakpen  at  Abury.' 
(Brazen-nose  Diary,  vol.  vi.  p.  70.)  It  is  very  evident  that  he 
had  serpent  on  the  brain. 

Whether  [  shall  be  as  successful  in  making  converts  to  my 
views  relating  to  the  construction  of  prehistoric  monuments,  and 
to  those  on  which  I  have  discoursed  this  evening  in  particular, 
is  more  than  I  can  tell,  whatever  my  hopes  and  wishes  may  be  ; 
and  sure  I  am  that  if  the  celebrated  doctor,  who  was  one  of  the 
revivers  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1717,  and  for  nine 
years  and  upwards  occupied  the  chair  wrhich  is  now  so  worthily 
filled  by  our  learned  Secretary,  were  present  amongst  us  now, 
he  would  pity  my  ignorance  and  defend  his  own  with  as  much 
pertinacity  as  he  evinced  at  the  Royal  Society  when  supporting 
his  views  upon  earthquakes  and  corals.  According  to  him  the 
trembling  of  the  earth  was  nothing  more  than  '  a  superficial 
electric  vibration  and  stroke,'  that  '  the  fireing  of  vulcanos, 
commonly  fancied  to  be  the  cause,  is  but  the  consequence, 
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which  lights  the  combustibles  of  the  mountains,'  that  c  the 
crackling  of  wainscot  and  the  like  for  some  days  before  the 
earthquake  plainly  shows  that  the  earth  is  then  in  a  state  of 
electricity,  ready  for  the  shock;'  and  this  opinion  he  maintained 
against  all  comers. 

Corals  he  considered  to  be  vegetables,  and  as  there  were  some 
who  took  a  more  rational  view,  he  observed,  <  I,  for  my  part, 
have  now  left  off  wondering  at  anything,  when  mankind  can 
devour  and  digest  an  hypothesis  so  egregiously  absurd  as  to 
think  so  weak  an  animal  as  a  polypus  can  work  such  stony  trees 
as  corals.  They  may  sooner  persuade  me  that  the  magpyes  in 
concert  work  the  oak  trees  in  a  forest.'  (Brazen-nose  Diary, 
vol.  xv.  p.  34.)  And  when  a  piece  of  coral  was  exhibited  to  the 
Society,  and  the  polypi  were  shown  to  him  '  nidulating  each  in 
its  own  cavity  or  habitation,'  his  observation  was  that  his  oppo- 
nents did  not  discern  <  where  the  beauty  of  the  forming  hand  of 
Providence  lyes,  who  has  given  these  florescent  cavitys  in  the 
coralline  bodys,  which  are  truly  lapidescent  vegetables,  on  pur- 
pose for  these  animalcules  to  inhabit.'  (Ibid.  vol.  xv.  p.  46). 
There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  he  would  place  me  among  the 
number  of  those  imbeciles  at  whose  incapacities  he  had  long 
ceased  to  wonder ;  or  couple  me  with  the  Bath  architect  for 
presuming  to  knock  his  favourite  serpent  on  the  head  and  cut 
off  his  tail." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  June  8th,  1882. 
JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  W.  C.  Borlase,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.P.,  V.P.S.A.  :— Stonehenge,  a  Temple 
restor'd  to  the  British  Druids.  Abury,  a  Temple  of  the  British  Druids, 
with  some  others,  described.  By  William  Stukeley,  M.D.  [Bound  together 
in  one  volume.]  Folio.  London,  1740 — 3. 

From  the  Royal  Society  : — Proceedings.    Vol.  xxxiii.    No.  219.    8vo.  London, 

1882. 

From  the  East  India  Association  : — Journal.      No.   2.      Volume  xiv.     8vo. 
.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Authoress  : — A  Description  of  the  Monument  and  Effigies  in  Porlock 
Church,  Somerset.  By  Maria  Halliday.  8vo.  Torquay,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  : — The  Journal.  Vol.  xxv.  Ap- 
pendix, and  vol.  xxvi.  No.  115.  8vo.  London,  1882. 
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From  the  American  Philosophical  Society  :— Proceedings.    Vol.  xix.    No.  109. 

8vo.    Philadelphia,  1882. 
From  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society  :— Transactions  for 

1880—81.    Vol.  v.    Part  2.     [Completing  vol.  v.]     8vo.    Bristol,  1881. 
From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — Proceedings.    Vol.  iv.     No.  6.    June. 

8vo.    London,  1882. 
From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq.  :— The  Western  Antiquary  ;  or  Devon 

&  Cornwall  Note  Book.    Part  i.     May.     4to.    Plymouth,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — On  the  Measurements  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  the  Antonine 
Itinerary,  applied  to  the  Southern  Counties  of  England.  By  H.  F.  Napper. 
[Reprinted  from  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  vol.  xxxii.]  8vo. 
Lewes,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — Notes  on  Leicestershire  MSS.  in  the  Public  Record  Office 
and  our  National  Libraries.  By  Rev.  W.  G.  Dimock  Fletcher,  M.A.  [For 
Private  Circulation.]  8vo.  Leicester,  1882. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq..  F.S.A. : — 

1.  Quelques  Jours  d'un  Jeune  Anglais  en  Normandie  au  mois  de  Juin  1869. 
Par  E.  B.  traduit  de  PAnglais  par  L'Abbe  Malais.     8vo.    Dieppe,  1875. 

2.  Memorials  of  Saint  Guthlac  of  Crowland.     Collected  from  the  original 
manuscripts,  and  edited  by  Walter  De  Gray  Birch,  F.R.S.L.    8vo.     Wis- 
bech,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries : — 

1.  Aarb^ger  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndighed  og  Historic.     1880.    Andet  Hefte. 
1881  (i.-iii.)    Svo.     Copenhagen,  1880—1.' 

2.  Tillasg  til  Aarb^ger.    Aargang  1879,  1880.    Svo.   Copenhagen,  1880—1. 

3.  Memoires.    Nouvelle  Serie.     1880.     Svo.     Copenhagen. 

From  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  and  Woods  : — The  Hamilton  Palace  Collection. 
[Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  whole  Collection.]  Svo. "  London,  1882. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The 
Journal.  Vol.  xi.  No.  4.  [Completing  the  vol.]  Svo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  Harry  Rylands,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  :— The  Ars  Moriendi  (Editio 
princeps,  circa  1450).  A  Reproduction  of  the  Copy  in  the  British  Museum. 
With  an  Introduction  by  George  Bullen,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  [Holbein  Society.] 
Folio.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Editor,  Walter  C.  Metcalfe,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  :— The  Visitation  of  Berk- 
shire, 1664—6.  By  Elias  Ashmole,  Windsor  Herald,  for  Sir  Edward 
Bysshe,  Clarenceux.  Svo.  Exeter,  1882. 

Votes  of  Special  Thanks  were  awarded  to  W.  C.  Borlase,  Esq., 
M.P.,  V.P.,  and  to  W.  Harry  Rylands,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  for  their 
Donations  to  the  Library. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pollexfen  was  admitted  Fellow. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FKANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  exhibited  and 
presented  a  Collection  of  Topographical  Drawings,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  follows  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  dated  British 
Museum,  June  7,  1882  : — 


"  My  dear   Mr.  Secretary, — I  have  recently  obtained  some 
drawings  by  our  very  distinguished  Fellow,  and  at  one  time 
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Director,  Samuel  Lysons,  made,  many  of  them,  for  his  great 
work,  the  Reliquiae,  Antiquities  of  Gloucestershire,  &c.  I  have 
selected  from  them  about  160,  which  illustrate  British  Topo- 
graphy and  Architecture,  which  the  Society  may  be  glad  to 
possess  as  memorials  of  so  distinguished  an  archaeologist. 

Yours  truly, 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS." 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8*45  p.m.,  and  closed  at  9'30  p.m.,  when 
the  following  Candidates  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected. 

Albert  Hartshorne. 

Rev.  Joseph  Frederic  Wickenden. 


Thursday,  June  15th,  1882. 
The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Committee  : — Report  on  the  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow.  1881.  8vo. 
Glasgow,  1882. 

From  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth,M.A.,  Loc.  Sec.  S.A.,  Somersetshire  :— Proceedings 
of  the  Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club.  Vol.  v.  No.  1. 
8vo.  Bath,  1882. 

From  the  Essex  Archseological  Society  :— Transactions.  Vol.  ii.,  Part  iii.  New 
Series.  8vo.  Colchester,  1882. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  : — Collections.  Vol.  vii.  Fifth  Series. 
8vo.  Boston,  1882. 

From  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  : — The  Magazine. 
No.  lix.  Vol.  xx.  8vo.  Devizes,  1882. 

Albert  Hartshorne,  Esq.,  and  S.  T.  Rigge,  Esq.,  were  ad- 
mitted Fellows. 

The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  laid  before  the  Meeting 
a  statement  of  the  amendments  which  had  been  introduced 
(many  of  them  by  himself)  into  the  Bishop  of  London's  Union 
of  Benefices  Bill,  in  order  to  lessen  the  danger  of  a  further  and 
wanton  destruction  of  the  churches  of  the  city  of  London. 

•  EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  moved,  and  H.  S.  MILMAN, 
Esq.,  Director,  seconded,  a  Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  President  for 
the  wholesome  vigilance  he  had  shown  in  this  matter,  at  the 
instance  and  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 
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CHARLES  BAKER,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Parish  Bell  from 
South  Wales,  which  he  described  as  follows  : — 

"  This  bell  was  formerly  used  by  the  town  crier  at  Crick- 
howell,  in  Brecon  shire,  but  becoming  cracked  it  seems  to  have 
found  its  way  into  the  stock  of  a  semi-marinestore  dealer  in  the 
town,  from  whom  I  obtained  it  in  the  spring  of  1881,  and  on 
pointing  out  to  him  the  inscription  on  the  bell—  <  Memento  mori  ' 
—with  the  remark  that  it  appeared  to  have  more  to  do  with  the 
dead  than  with  the  living,  he  replied  that  it  used  to  be  carried 
in  front  of  funerals,  and  on  making  inquiries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood I  learnt  that  in  former  times  it  was  the  practice  to  carry 
a  bell  about  half-a-mile  in  advance  of  the  funeral  procession  so 
as  to  clear  the  way.  This  practice  doubtless  had  its  origin  in  the 
narrowness  of  the  roads  and  lanes  of  the  district,  where  it  is 
often  impossible  for  anything  to  pass  a  cart  or  other  vehicle. 

Dimensions. — Extreme  height,  1 1  inches  ;  width,  5  inches. 

On  making  inquiries  I  found  that  another  bell  of  this  kind 
was  preserved  at  the  church  of  Llanvihangel  Cwm  Dii  (St.  Michael 
Cwm  Du),  which  is  about  four  miles  from  Crickhowell.  The  bell 
is  of  exactly  the  same  type  as  the  Crickhowell  bell ;  it  is  about 
half  as  large  again,  has  the  same  inscription  in  letters  of  the 
same  character,  and  with  the  date  1640  upon  it.  This  bell  is 
perfect  except  that  the  handle  has  been  broken  off  about  half-way 
down ;  a  hole  has  been  made  through  it,  and  a  handle  with  a 
bow  fixed  to  it  so  that  it  can  be  carried  and  rung  with  ease.  It 
was  found  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  church  chest  with 
various  books  and  papers  by  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hughes.  I  received  the  same  account  of  its  use  in  the  village 
as  was  given  me  as  to  the  Crickhowell  bell." 

H.  M.  WESTROPP,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  small  bronze  archaic 
figure  of  Apollo,  which  he  accompanied  with  the  following 
remarks : — 

u  The  small  bronze  statuette,  which  I  lay  before  the  Society, 
was  purchased  by  me  lately  at  Rome.  It  is  an  object  of  some 
interest,  as  it  represents  one  of  the  early  phases  of  the  art  of 
sculpture  in  Greece.  At  a  period  when  the  art  still  retained  its 
hard  and  archaic  features,  several  representations  of  Apollo  par- 
taking of  this  rigid  style  have  been  executed  in  marble.  The 
first  and  most  important  example  is  the  Apollo  of  Tenea,  now 
in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  It  exhibits  a  very  slender  form, 
with  the  arms  attached  to  the  sides,  and  the  fists  closely  fixed  to 
the  thighs.  The  limbs  although  severe  and  rigid  are  yet  handled 
with  deep  understanding  and  great  justness;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  same  mask-like  smiling  lack  of  expression  in  the 
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countenance,  and  the  same  awkwardness  in  allowing  the  soles  of 
both  advancing  feet  to  rest  on  the  ground.  An  almost  similar 
statue  has  been  discovered  at  Athens.  It  exhibits  exactly  the 
same  pose  as  the  Apollo  of  Tenea,  while  it  is  characterised  by 
extreme  anatomical  ignorance,  but  still  exhibits  peculiarities 
which  are  traceable  throughout  the  whole  course  of  early  Greek 
art :  these  are  the  narrowness  of  the  hips,  the  broad  chest,  a  pecu- 
liar physiognomy  arising  from  a  cat-like  arrangement  of  the  eyes, 
and  a  great  breadth  of  the  lower  lip.  As  Professor  Westmacott 
,  remarks,  '  it  illustrates  the  distinctness  of  character  of  the  in- 
fancy of  Greek  sculpture  from  that  of  any  other  people.'  Two 
other  statues  found  at  Actium,  in  Epirus,  and  now  in  the  Louvre, 
present  the  very  same  pose,  on  the  same  rigid  archaic  style,  with 
the  arms  attached  to  the  sides.  Unfortunately  the  heads  are 
gone.  The  bronze  statuette  which  I  exhibit  presents  a  marked 
similarity  to  these  marble  statues.  It  has  the  same  slender  form, 
the  arms  attached  to  the  sides  with  the  fists  closely  fixed  to  the 
thighs,  the  same  expression  of  countenance,  the  same  treatment 
of  the  hair,  while  the  muscles  are  defined  by  being  incised  on 
the  legs  and  back. 

The  date  of  these  statues  would  appear  to  be  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  when  the  art  had  not  yet  emanci- 
pated itself  from  the  trammels  of  the  archaic  style,  nor  had 
attained  to  a  knowledge  of  modelling  the  human  figure  from 
Nature,  nor  of  giving  an  appearance  of  life  and  motion.  The 
small  bronze  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  similar  period. 
According  to  Signor  Castellani,  to  whom  I  showed  the  bronze,  it 
is  Italo-Greek.  In  Signor  Castellani's  collection  is  an  Etruscan 
bronze  figure,  about  9  inches  high,  in  the  same  pose  as  the 
marble  statues  just  mentioned,  found  in  Greece. 

The  hard  and  rigid  style  which  appears  in  these  early  statues 
of  Apollo  has  been  put  forward  by  some  as  a  proof  of  the  Egyp- 
tian origin  of  Greek  sculpture,  a  theory  which  I  must  most 
strongly  protest  against.  There  is  every  reason  to  compel  a 
belief  that  the  art  of  sculpture  in  Greece  was  worked  out  inde- 
pendently, and  unconnected  with  other  nations.  It  was  as  purely 
indigenous  as  the  literature  of  Greece,  which,  as  Colonel  Mure 
says,  '  was  in  all  its  branches  a  plant  of  indigenous  growth,  in- 
debted to  no  foreign  aid  for  its  nurture  and  improvement.'  The 
apparent  similarity  between  the  early  statues  of  Greece  and  those 
of  Egypt  is  merely  the  result  of  the  natural  imperfection  of 
early  art.  The  early  attempts  of  children  and  savages  all  bear 
resemblance  to  one  another.  The  rude  idols  discovered  by  Mr. 
Squeer  at  Nicaragua,  where  no  Egyptian  influence  could  have 
ever  appeared,  exhibit  the  same  peculiarity  of  the  arms  being 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  body.  For  further  arguments  on 
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this  subject  I  must  refer  to  my  lectures  on  Greek  sculpture  just 
published." 

GEORGE  PAYNE,  Esq.,  Jun.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Kent, 
communicated  the  following  Notes  on  recent  Archaeological  Dis- 
coveries in  that  county. 

"  Anglo-Saxon  Remains  from  Sittingbourne. 
I  have  the  honour  to  report  the  discovery  of  two  Anglo- 
Saxon  graves,  in  March  last,  near  Chalkwell  next  Sittingbourne. 
The  site  of  the  interments  is  about  150  yards  south-west  of  the 
high  road  to  London,  and  120  yards  south-west  from  the  spot 
where  two  Roman  graves  were  met  with  in  December,  1879, 
the  particulars  of  which  were  laid  before  the  Society  a  few  days 
after.  The  first  grave  contained  a  pair  of  dark  amber-coloured 
glass  drinking-vessels,  of  the  tumbler  type,  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  skull.  They  are  fluted  vertically  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
measure  3j  inches  in  height,  2}  inches  in  diameter,  their 
mouths  being  2£  inches  in  diameter.  Near  them  was  the  bronze 
handle  of  a  situla.  With  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the 
skull,  the  skeleton  had  entirely  decayed.  The  second  grave 
yielded  the  half  of  a  bronze  girdle-clasp,  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  C.  A  bar  is  attached  to  the  scrolled  ends  of  the  C,  upon 
which  are  two  projecting  pieces,  pierced,  to  admit  of  a  pin  being 
passed  through  them,  by  which  means  the  girdle  was  probably 
fastened  to  the  clasp. 

Remains  of  a  Roman  Building  discovered  near  Lower  Halstow, 

Kent. 

During  the  winter^  of  1880,  in  exploring  the  fields  between 
Newington  and  Lower  Halstow,  I  noticed  in  a  field  known  as 
the  <  earth-pit '  a  quantity  of  broken  Roman  tiles  and  mortar- 
rubbish  scattered  over  its  surface.  Suspecting  the  presence  of 
masonry  underneath,  I  warned  the  brick-earth  diggers  when 
they  reached  the  spot  to  take  more  than  ordinary  care,  and  to 
communicate  with  me  at  once  if  anything  was  discovered.  No 
satisfactory  information  was  received  until  January  13th,  1882, 
when  a  portion  of  the  floor  of  a  room  was  discovered  ;  the  tesserae, 
which  were  of  hard  white  chalk  and  sandstone,  together  with 
their  concrete  bedding,  had  been  torn  up  by  the  plough  so 
effectually  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  floor  remained  un- 
disturbed. On  clearing  the  debris  from  the  site  we  found 
about  two  gallons  of  tesserae,  a  spindle-whorl  of  bone,  a  portion 
of  the  handle  of  a  glass  jug,  a  bronze  coin  of  Vespasian,  and  a 
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fragment  of  plaster,  painted  in  red  and  white  stripes.  Near  by, 
several  roofing  and  channel  tiles  were  met  with.  About  50 
yards  to  the  south  a  well  was  discovered,  filled  up  with  Roman 
materials,  amongst  which  we  found  a  bronze  hair-pin,  3|  inches 
long,  and  a  bronze  finger-ring.  Excavations  having  ceased  for 
the  season,  no  further  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  nature  of 
the  remains  of  which  we  have  spoken  until  next  winter,  when 
I  expect  to  be  enabled  to  furnish  some  important  particulars 
concerning  the  lands  near  Newington. 


Sepulchral  Cists  discovered  in  Gorsley  Wood,  near  Bridge,  Kent. 

In  February,  1882,  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Vine,  vicar  of  Patrix- 
bourne,  near  Canterbury,  by  permission  of  the  late  Marquess 
Conyngham,  opened  three  tumuli  in  Gorsley  Wood,  on  his 
lordship's  property.  The  accompanying  plan  was  prepared  for 
me  by  Mr.  G.  Gates  Warren,  who  visited  the  site  of  the  dis- 
coveries with  me  on  25th  May.  I  learn  from  Mr.  Vine  that  the 
circumferences  of  the  tumuli  touched  each  other,  and  that  they 
were  progressive  in  height.  Trenches  were  cut  through  them 
with  the  following  results  : — The  mound  first  opened  covered 
a  cist  (C),  which  was  built  of  five  large  blocks  of  sandstone, 
with  a  sixth  for  a  covering.  The  upright  stones,  forming  the 
sides,  are  joggled  together,  the  joggles  being  3  inches  by  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  The  cist  contained  charred  ashes  and  small 
iron  nails.  Upon  the  cap-stone  of  this  cist  a  portion  of  a  human 
skull  was  found.  The  second  mound  covered  a  similar  but 
smaller  cist  (B).  It  contained  two  small  pieces  of  charred  bone, 
and  fragments  of  very  thin  white  opaque  glass.  The  third 
tumulus  enclosed  a  cist  (A),  smaller  and  more  neatly  made 
than  either  of  the  others.  The  contents  consisted  of  a  portion 
of  a  skull  and  several  partially-burnt  human  bones,  together 
with  a  fragment  of  some  bronze  ornament,  a  glass  hair-pin,  and 
a,  few  pieces  of  glass  precisely  the  same  as  those  found  in  Cist  B. 
During  the  digging  of  the  trenches,  several  broken  Roman  tiles 
were  met  with,  also  fragments  of  pottery,  and  part  of  a  small 
vase  of  '  Castor  '  ware.  There  was  evidence  of  cremation  having 
taken  place  on  the  south-west  side  of  Cist  C,  the  earth  being 
very  much  burnt.  Mr.  Vine  supposes  these  interesting  dis- 
coveries to  be  Celtic  ;  but  from  the  careful  manner  in  which  the 
cists  are  constructed,  and  the  nature  of  the  remains  found,  in 
and  around  them,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  Romano-British, 
erected  probably  very  soon  after  the  coming  of  the  Romans. 
Appended  are  the  dimensions  of  the  cists : 
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Cist  A. 

Width  (inside),  2  ft.  3£  in. 
Length    (do.)      3  ft.  J  in. 
Depth     (do.)      2  ft.  11  in. 
Average  thickness  of  stones,  7  in. 

Cist  B. 

Width  (inside),  2  ft.  8£  in. 
Length   (do.)     3  ft.  11 J  in. 
Depth     (do.)     2ft.  5J  in. 


Size  of  cover  stone, 
3  ft.  9  in.  by  3  ft.  8  in. 


Size  of  cover  stone 

(originally), 
4  ft.  2  in.  by  5  ft.  2iin. 


Average  thickness  of  stones,  7  in. 

Cist  C. 

Width  (inside),  2  ft.  6  in.  \ 

Length    (do.)      4  ft.  |      Size  of  cover  stone, 

Depth     (do.)     2  ft.  8  j  in.  3  ft.  1  in.  by  3  ft.  10J  in. 

Average  thickness  of  stones,  7  in. 

Distance  of  Cist  A  to  B,  23  ft.  8  in. 
„  „    B  to  C,  24  ft.  5  in." 

For  the  Communication  next  following  the  Society  is  indebted 
to  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  E.  A.  Bond,  Esq.,  F.S,  A.,  LL.D., 
Principal  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  It  consists  of  an 
abstract,  in  French — prepared  for  a  foreign  publication — of  a 
Paper  read  at  the  Sorbonne,  at  a  Meeting  of  the  French  learned 
Societies  of  the  Provinces,  by  the  Pere  Camille  de  la  Croix, 
Conservateur  du  Musde  des  Antiquaires  de  1' Quest,  who  had 
conducted  some  very  remarkable  Excavations  at  Sanxay,  near 
Poitiers,  which  it  was  the  object  of  that  Paper  to  describe.  The 
Pere  de  la  Croix  had  sent  the  following  Abstract  of  his  Memoir 
to  the  Principal  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  with  the  ex- 
pression of  a  wish  that  it  might  be  brought  under  the  notice  of 
archaeologists. 

"  Notes  envoy  des  a  1'une  des  Eevues  de  Paris,  a  la  suite  des 
Reunions  des  Societes  Savantes  de  Province  tenues  a  la  Sor- 
bonne, en  Avril,  1882,  et  a  la  demande  d'un  redacteur. 
Le  Pere  Camille  de  la  Croix,  inventeur  de  V Hypogee-Mar- 
tyrium  de   Poitiers,*  et  d'un  grand  nombre  de   substructions 
Romano-Gauloises  dans  le  Poitou  a   fait  part  a  la  Sorbonne 
dans  la  Seance  du  13   dernier  en  presence  des   delegues   des 
Societes  Savantes  de  province,  des  resultats  que  lui  ont  donne, 
jusqu'a    ce  jour,  les  immenses  fouilles  qu'il  poursuit,  avec  15 
terrassiers,  depuis  14  mois,  a  30  kilometres  de    Poitiers  et  a 

*  Un  ouvrage  ayant  pour  titre  Monographic  de  1'Hypogee-Martyrium  de 
Poitiers  par  le  P.  Camille  de  la  Croix,  est  en  ce  moment  sous  presse.  II  formera 
deux  volumes  format  Colombier,  Tun  de  texte  (200  pages)  1'autre  de  27  planches. 
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1200  metres  d'un  village  appele  Sanxay,  dans  le  canton  de 
Lusignan. 

Ces  resultats  nous  paraissent  d'un  si  grand  inte'ret  pour 
1'histoire,  la  science,  et  les  arts,  que  nous  aliens  essayer  de  les 
decrire.  Disons  aussi  que  les  plans  dresses  avec  le  plus  grand 
soin  par  cet  heureux  archeologue,  a  1'echelle  de  cinq  millimetres 
par  metres,  sur  un  papier  de  4  metres  40  centimetres  carres, 
etaient  exposes  dans  la  salle. 

Les  terrains,  qui  recelaient  de  nombreuses  substructions  Ro- 
mano-Gauloises,  sont  horde's  aux  deux  tiers  par  la  riviere  (la 
Vonne)  et  delimits  par  des  collines  dont  les  hauteurs  varient  de 
14  a  16  metres.  Depuis  plusieurs  siecles  jusqu'au  commence- 
ment des  fouilles,  des  cultures  diverses  les  recouvraient  entiere- 
ment,  et  auparavant  ils  etaient  boises. 

L'ensemble  des  constructions  Romaines  se  composait  de 
plusieurs  edifices  distincts :  d'un  Temple,  RHotelleries,  d'un 
Balntaire,  d'une  Dependance  du  Balndaire,  d'un  Thddtre,  et  de 
six  habitations  isolees. 

Le  Temple,  plus  grand  qu'aucun  de  ceux  que  Ton  a  rencontre* 
jusqu'ici  dans  les  Graules,  est  egalement  d'une  forme  toute 
particuliere.  II  couvre  une  superficie  de  pres  d'un  hectare  et 
se  compose  de  quatre  portiques  qui,  se  rejoignant  a  angles- 
droits,  laissent  entre  eux  un  espace  fort  vaste  au  centre  duquel 
se  voit  un  octogone  flanque  de  quatre  vestibules  en  forme  de 
croix.  Les  portiques  est  et  ouest  ont  76  metres  de  longueur, 
et  ceux  sud  et  nord  en  ont  84 ;  le  portique  est  a  7  metres  de 
largeur,  est  ferme  a  ses  extremites,  decore  par  trois  rangs  de  22 
colonnes  chacun,  dont  il  ne  reste  que  les  bases  ;  ses  deux  murs  les 
plus  longs  sont  pleins  ;  1'un  regarde  1'octogone  et  ses  vestibules 
et  Tautre  sert  de  fagade  a  1'edifice ;  sur  ce  dernier  viennent 
aboutir  trois  escaliers  :  deux  aux  extremites  donnent  acces  aux 
portiques  lateraux,  et  le  troisieme,  qui  n'a  pas  moins  de  7mi  49° 
de  largeur,  place  dans  1'axe,  amenait  sous  le  portique  aux  66 
colonnes.  Ces  escaliers  faisaient  saillie  et  e'taient  ornes  de 
colonnes  que  surmontaient  des  frises,  des  entablements,  et  des 
frontons.  Pour  completer  la  decoration  architecturale  de  cette 
fa9ade  1'architecte  avait  place  entre  le  grand  escalier  et  chacun 
des  petits,  9  grosses  colonnes  cannelees  surmontees  egalement 
de  frise,  d'entablement  et  de  fronton.  Les  portiques  lateraux 
nord  et  sud  ainsi  que  celui  ouest,  parallele  a  la  facade,  avaient 
9m  79C  d^  largeur ;  leurs  murs  exterieurs  etaient  pleins,  et  ceux 
tournes-  vers  1'octogone  centrale  et  ses  vestibules  supportaient 
des  colonnes  libres.  L'octogone  du  centre,  perce  de  deux 
grandes  ouvertures  se  faisant  face,  devait  etre  surmonte  d'une 
coupole,  si  Ton  en  juge  par  1'epaisseur  de  ses  murs  qui  ont 
lm  90C.  Les  quatre  vestibules  mentionnes  plus  haut  ont  la 
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forme  (Tune  croix  a  bras  egaux,  dont  les  rencontres  sont  a  pans- 
coupes  et  laissent  ainsi  une  circulation  de  4  metres  autour  de 
Poctogone.  Us  etaient  decores  de  colonnes  geminees  qui  per- 
mettaient  de  voir  du  dehors  au  dedans,  et  devaient  etre  sur- 
montes  de  frontons.  L'un  des  bras  de  cette  croix  latine,  celui 
est,  ferme  par  un  mur  perce  d'une  porte  se  prolongeait  jusqu'au 
portique  aux  66  colonnes,  et  donnait  ainsi  naissance  a  un 
vestibule  different  des  precedents.  D'immenses  preaux  comme 
on  le  voit  existaient  entre  les  vestibules  entourant  Poctogone,  et 
les  quatre  portiques.  Telle  etait  la  distribution  de  ce  grand 
edifice.  Disons  un  mot  maintenant  de  Pusage  auquel  servaient 
les  diverses  parties  qui  les  composaient.  L'octogone  central  con- 
tenait  la  divinite ;  les  quatre  vestibules  entourant  Poctogone  etaient 
reserves  aux  pretres  ;  le  vestibule  qui  joignait  le  portique  aux 
66  colonnes  a  Pun  de  ceux  dont  il  vient  d'etre  question  contenait 
sans  aucun  doute  Pautel  des  sacrifices ;  et  les  quatre  preaux 
ainsi  que  les  quatre  portiques  etaient  reserves  aux  adorateurs  de 
la  divinite'  placee  sous  le  dome  de  Poctogone. 

En  face  de  ce  grand  temple  se  trouvait  une  immense  cour,  au 
centre  de  laquelle  s'elevait  une  rotonde  avec  colonnes  et  dome 
qui  abritait  une  petite  divinite".  La  cour  elle-meme,  presque 
carree,  mesurait  environ  84  metres  de  cotes,  et  etait  delimitee 
par  des  murs  formant  clotures ;  des  portiques  avec  colonnes 
ornees  de  feuilles  de  laurier  imbriquees,  s'appuyaient  sur  les  murs 
est  et  sud. 

Les  Hotelleries  placees  h,  gauche  du  temple,  couvraient  une 
superficie  de  trois  hectares,  et  servaient  de  logement  a  une  partie 
des  pelerins ;  elles  etaient  confinees  entre  la  riviere  et  le  temple, 
et  ne  devraient  avoir  qu'un  rez-de-chaussee,  si  Pon  en  juge  du 
moins  par  les  dpaisseurs  des  fondations  qui  n'etaient  que  de 
90  centimetres. 

Le  Balndaire)  situe  au  dessous  du  mur  est  de  la  grande  cour 
du  temple,  a  114  metres  de  longueur  et  60  delargeur;  il  se 
compose  cPun  preau  avec  galeries  ou  promenoirs  converts,  de 
cours  servant  de  servitudes  du  balneaire  lui-meme,  et  cPun  por- 
tique ouvert  avec  colonnes  donnant  vue  sur  la  riviere  et  sur  les 
coteaux.  Ce  dernier  Edifice  offre  un  interet  particulier,  il  est  sur 
voutes,  possede  encore  toutes  ses  piscines,  ses  salles  chauffees,  ses 
hypocaustes  et  ses  prefurnia;  sa  distribution  est  complete  et  a 
des  particularites  d'une  grande  importance  parce  qu'on  ne  les 
retrouve  dans  aucun  autre  balneaire.  Deux  sources  y  amenaient 
leurs  eaux ;  Pune  situee  a  9  kilometres  et  Pautre  a  quatre. 

On  voit  a  cote  du  mur  nord,  et  en  dehors  du  balneaire  une 
construction  qui  en  etait  une  dependance  et  &  laquelle  on  arrivait 
par  les  soubassements  voutes  dont  nous  venons  de  parler ;  elle  se 
compose  de  nombreuses  chambres  dont  les  betons  et  quelques 
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peintures  existent  encore,  et  de  corridors.  Le  Pere  de  la  Croix 
en  remet  ri  plus  tard  la  determination. 

A  gauche  de  1'Hotellerie,  de  1'autre  cote  de  la  riviere,  se  trouve 
un  vaste  Theatre  adosse  au  coteau.  Son  grand  diametre  a  90 
metres,  celui  de  la  fa9ade  84m  80C,  et  celui  de  V orchestra  ou 
arena  (puisqu'il  est  circulaire)  38  metres.  Les  7  vomitoria  et 
les  murs  des  productions,  qui  supportaient  les  charpentes  des 
gradins  en  bois  sont  fort  bien  conserves  et  offrent  un  aspect  im- 
posant.  Les  deblaies  sont  en  partie  acheves.  Ce  theatre,  de 
forme  insolite,  aurait  servi,  d'apres  ce  que  pense  son  inventeur,  a 
des  representations  foraines  plutot  que  poetiques  ou  dramatiques, 
consistant  en  jeux  de  cirques,  en  combats  de  gladiateurs,  etc. ; 
car  son  orchestra  ou  arena  est  completement  circulaire  au  lieu 
d'etre  semi-circulaire  ou  semi-elliptique. 

A  cet  ensemble  de  constructions  Komaines  agglome'rees  s'cn 
joignaient  six  autres  qui  en  etaient  distantes ;  1'une  se  trouvait 
a  droite  et  h,  60  metres  du  temple,  sur  le  bord  d'un  chemin 
passant  derriere  cet  edifice  et  communiquant  aux  hotelleries  et  au 
theatre;  d'apres  ses  distributions  elle  semblerait  avoir  servie 
d'etable  (stabulum)  ;  une  autre  egalement  derriere  le  temple,  en 
etait  eloignee  de  30  metres  et  occupait  un  versant,  elle  parait 
avoir  ete  habitee  par  des  desservants  de  ces  vastes  immeubles ; 
les  quatre  autres  place'es  a  mi-cote  ou  sur  les  hauteurs  devaient 
avoir  les  memes  attributions  que  la  precedente.  Aucune  d'elles 
n'avait  1'apparence  de  villa,  et  paraissent  n'avoir  eu  aucun  cachet 
architectural.  II  n'en  etait  par  de  meme,  du  temple,  du  Bal- 
neaire, et  du  theatre.  Ces  trois  edifices,  bien  que  construits  et 
meubles  sans  luxe,  etaient  rehausses  par  de  nombreuses  et 
importantes  pieces  d'architecture  qui  semblent  remonter  a  la 
fin  du  premier  siecle  ou  au  commencement  du  second,  c'est-a- 
dire,  a  la  periode  du  Antonins. 

Tous  ces  edifices  ont  ete  faits  ou  remanies  a  diverses  ^poques, 
ce  qui  prouve  avec  evidence  qu'ils  ont  e'te  d'un  long  usage; 
ainsi :  le  temple  et  le  balneaire  laissent  apercevoir  des  amenage- 
ments  posterieurs  a  la  construction  primitive;  les  hotelleries 
ont  ete  agrandies,  sans  doute  suivant  le  besoin ;  le  theatre 
lui-meme  est  certainement  posterieur  au  temple  et  au  balneaire. 

Sept  chemins  aboutissaient  a  cet  ensemble  de  monuments 
et  nulle  agglomeration  de  population  n'existait  autour  de  lui,  si 
ce  n'est  a  une  distance  de  trois,  cinq,  sept,  etc.  kilometres,  ou 
se  trouvaient  des  ateliers  de  potiers,  de  verriers,  et  de  forgerons, 
ainsi  -que  des  villa.  Ajoutons  que  1'auteur  de  ces  immenses 
Ibuilles  qui  ont  deja  necessites  plus  de  9,000  metres  cubes  de 
deblaies,  et  qui  demeurent  ouvertes,  a  rencontre  a  droite  du 
temple  les  restes  d'une  sepulture  Gauloise,  et  a  d'autres  en- 
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droits  de  ce  vaste  champ  d'exploration  plusieures  monnaies 
Gauloises,  aux  types  de  chefs  Pictons. 

Nous  passons  sous  silence  la  nomenclature  des  nombreux  et 
interessants  objets  que  le  P.  de  la  Croix  a  recueillis  au  cours  de 
ces  fouilles  jusqu'a  ce  jour,  et  nous  nous  contentons  de  signaler 
seulement  243  monnaies  consulaires,  legionnaires  et  imperiales, 
allant  jusqu'a  Constantin  inclusivement ;  quelques  ex-voto ; 
des  objets  en  bronze  ;  des  objets  de  toilette  meme  emailles  ;  des 
outils ;  et  un  tres  grand  nombre  de  verreries  et  de  poteries  gros- 
sieres  et  locales  dont  quelques  unes  sont  couvertes  d'un  email  tres 
caracteristique. 

Voici  maintenant  les  determinations  de  notre  savant  archeo- 
logue ;  determinations  qui,  on  va  le  voir,  apportent  une  page 
entierement  iiouvelle  et  fort  importante  a  1'histoire  de  notre 
antique  Gaule. 

Les  terrains  dits  Les  Creches  pres  de  La  Boissiere,  sur  lesquels 
se  voient  ces  interessantes  substructions  auraient  servi  de  lieu 
d'assemblees  annuelles  aux  Pictons  avant  la  conquete  de  la  Gaule 
par  Jules  Cesar  et  meme  jusqu'a  la  fin  du  premier  siecle,  c'est- 
a-dire,  pendant  1'occupation  Romaine  elle-meme ;  ce  serait  alors 
seulement  que  les  Romains  auraient  bati  ce  temple  en  1'honneur 
d'une  divinit^  similaire  a  celle  que  les  Gaulois  adoraient  en  ce 
lieu ;  alors  aussi  qu'ils  auraient  construits  autour  de  ce  temple 
tout  ce  qui  pouvait  en  rendre  la  visite  et  le  sejour  agreable,  tels 
qu'hotelleries,  que  balneaire,  que  dependance  du  balneaire  et  que 
theatre. 

Ce  lieu  d'assemblees  eut  alors  ete  un  centre  de  pelerinage  et 
de  plaisir,  du  genre  de  ceux  que  1'on  voit  encore  des  nos  jours 
en  Bretagne  et  que  Ton  appelle  Pardons.  On  ne  le  frequen- 
tait  que  pendant  les  mois  de  Mai,  de  Juin,  de  Juillet,  et  d'Aout ; 
et  il  n'aurait  ete  detruit  que  de  Fan  436  a  Pan  439,  comme 
toutes  les  constructions  Romanies  de  1'ouest  de  la  France  par 
les  Wisigoths  unis  aux  Gaulois  contre  les  Romains  pendant 
cette  •  revolte  immense  dont  parle  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp. 
pp.  208,  210,  213,  214,  217,  218)  et  Sidoine  Apollinaire,  quimit 
les  Romains  a  deux  doigts  de  leur  perte. 

Le  Pere  de  la  Croix  fait  egalement  observer  que  des  lieux 
d'assemblees  Gaulois  d'abord,  Gallo-Romains  ensuite,  devaient 
exister  dans  chacune  des  tribus  de  la  Gaule  ;  il  ajoute  que  c'est 
probablement  des  ces  cornices  que  partaient  les  delegues  qui 
se  reunissaient  annuellement  dans  le  pays  des  Carnutes  (pays 
Chartrain)  comme  le  dit  Jules  Caesar  en  sa  guerre  des  Gaules 
(L.  vi.  ch.  xiii.)  Et  pour  appuyer  son  opinion,  il  dit  qu'il 
croit  que  les  substructions  Romanies  de  Thenac  pres  Saintes, 
qu'il  a  visite  dernierement,  seraient  celles  du  lieu  d'assem- 
blies  des  Santons,  et  que  celles  des  Bouchauds  (Charente)  pour- 
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raient  faire  partie  de  celui  des  Agdsinates.  II  attire  egalement 
1'attention  des  savants  sur  tous  les  theatres  isoles  en  rase  com- 
pagne  et  loin  des  centres  des  populations,  recommende  d'opeVer 
des  recherches  dans  les  terrains  qui  les  avoisinent,  en  ayant 
soin  toutefois  d'etudier  prealablement  les  cartes  Gauloises." 

HENRY  GRIFFITH,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited,  by  permission 
of  the  Rev.  T.  CALVERT,  F.S.A.,  a  collection  of  Deeds,  eleven 
in  number,  chiefly  relating  to  the  Abbey  and  Borough  of 
Burton-on- Trent,  which  were  described  as  follows  by  H.  S. 
MILMAN,  Esq.,  Director: — 

"  The  earliest  of  these  documents,  Xo.  1,  is  the  Agreement 
made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1.  between  Robert  de  Fereres  and 
Geoffrey,  Abbat  of  Burton,  concerning  certain  woods,  which  is 
described  in  Shaw's  Staffordshire,  vol.  i.  p.  3.  The  text  is  so 
curious,  and  has  so  important  a  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  docu- 
ment and  on  several  ancient  pedigrees,  that  it  is  here  given  in 
full : — 

1  Hec  est  conventio  que  facta  est  coram  multis  testibus  et  divi- 
tibus  hominibus  inter  Robertum  de  fereres  et  Gaufridum  Ab- 
batem  Burtonie.  Erat  magna  discordia  inter  illos  pro  quadam 
parte  luci  qui  est  inter  Balca  et  Watsaches  Broc  et  extenditur 
per  Stambruge  et  hindfeld  et  merewei  quam  calumniabantur 
monachi  Burtonienses  et  pro  quadam  parte  luci  de  Bromleia 
quam  calumniabatur  Robertus  de  fereres.  In  tan  turn  ut  ascen- 
deret  verbum  usque  ad  Regem  Henricum.  Tandem  compunctus 
timore  del  idem  Robertus  et  jussu  Regis  compulsus  fecit  concor- 
diam  cum  ecclesia  Burtoniensi  hoc  modo.  Constituit  setutorem 
et  amicum  ecclesie  et  concesserunt  ei  monachi  de  Burtonia  lucum 
ilium  inter  Balca  et  Watsaches  Broc  pro  xx11  solidis  per  annum 
et  ipse  concessit  monachis  duas  Bigas  habere  in  nemore  suo  ad 
trahenda  ligna  ad  ignem  monachorum  de  Bosco  mortuo  in 
Neidwode.  Debet  siquidern  predictus  Robertus  manutenere  et 
defendere  monachos  et  res  eorum  ne  per  se  nee  per  suos  fiat 
detrimentum  predictis  monachis  sive  in  terris  eorum  'sive  in 
nemoribus  eorum.  Hujus  concordie  que  prius  facta  est  in  castello 
de  Stutesberi  et  postea  confirm ata  in  capitulo  de  Burtonia  testes 
sunt  Robertus  episcopus  cestrensis  et  Willelmus  Peverellus  quos 
Rex  misit  ad  hunc  concordiam  componendam.  Deinde  Gaufridus 
halselinus  et  Robertus  de  Heriz  et  Robertus  de  Moretun  et 
Willelmus  films  Nigelli  et  Henricus  filius  Saswali  et  Fulcherius 
'  et  Hugo  fratres  ejus  et  Reginaldus  clericus  episcopi  Cestrensis  et 
Willelmus  filius  Herberti  et  Radulphus  filius  Willelmi  et  Radul- 
phus  de  monte  Gomerico  et  Sweinus  prior  et  Durandus  mon- 
achus  et  Johannes  monachus  et  Willelmus  de  Stratone  et  Hugo 
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cle  Hort  et  Ormus  de  ocoura  et  Andreas  gener  ejus  et  Willelmus 
cocus  et  Lepsi  et  Wardebois  et  multi  alii.' 

We  are  enabled  to  approximate  closely  to  the  date  of  this 
Agreement,  and  to  identify  the  parties  and  witnesses  thereto  by 
the  following  authorities  : — 

1.  Historia  Fundatoris  et  Abbatum  de  Burtonia,  extracted 
from  the  Chronicles  of  Burton  in  the  possession  of  William,  Lord 
Paget,  by  Dugdale  in  1640,  and  printed  by  him  in  his  Monasti- 
con  in  1655. 

2.  Thoroton's  Nottinghamshire,  1677. 

3.  Shaw's  Staffordshire,  1798. 

4.  The  Histories  of  the  families  of  Ferrers  and  Peverel,  by 
our  late  Fellow,  J.  R.  Planche*.     [Journ.  of  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc. 
(1852),  vii.  220;  (1853),  viii.  194.     <  The  Conqueror  and  his 
Companions  '  (1874)]. 

5.  Le  Neve's  Fasti  Eccl.  Angl.,  as  edited  by  our  late  Fellow, 
Sir  T.  D.  Hardy  (1854),  giving  an  account  of  Robert,  Bishop  of 
Chester,  under  '  Lichfield,'  i.  543. 

Robert  de  Ferrers  was  the  third  son  and  immediate  heir  of 
Henry  de  Ferrers,  who  appears  as  lord  of  Tutbury  Castle  in 
Domesday.  In  later  documents  he  bears  the  title  of  *  Comes.' 

Geoffry,  the  Abbat,  had  been  a  monk  and  prior  of  Winches- 
ter. He  attained  the  abbacy  of  Burton  about  14  Henry  I.  1114, 
and  lived  to  the  next  reign. 

Robert  Peche,  chaplain  to  King  Henry  I.  was  consecrated 
13th  March,  1120-1,  21  Henry  I.,  bishop  of  the  see  or  sees  of 
Coventry,  Lichfield,  and  Chester,  and  died  22nd  August,  1126, 
27  Henry  I. ;  which  two  dates,  therefore,  are  limits  of  the  date 
of  the  Agreement. 

William  Peverel  was  the  son  of  the  baron  of  that  name  who 
appeared  as  lord  of  Nottingham  Castle  in  Domesday. 

Geoffry  Halselinus,  or  his  father  of  the  same  name,  appeared 
as  holding  large  possessions  in  Nottinghamshire  in  the  same 
record. 

Robert  de  Heriz  and  William  Fitz-Nigel  were  Nottingham- 
shire barons  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

Robert  de  Moretun  is  a  well-known  name  in  Anglo-Norman 
history. 

Ralph  de  Montgomery  bears  a  Christian  name  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  usual  pedigrees  of  that  family. 

Several  of  the  inferior  witnesses  are  more  fully  described  in 
the  extents  of  the  possessions  of  the  abbey  which  are  printed  in 
Shaw's  Staffordshire. 

The  documents  numbered  2,  3,  4,  8,  and  9  are  deeds  which 
were  exhibited  by  Robert  Thornewill,  Esq.,  of  Burton-on-Trent, 
at  the  Derby  Congress  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association, 
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in  August  18  to  23rd,  1851.  They  are  printed  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Association,  vol.  vii.  pp.  421  to  428,  being  embodied  in 
an  article  by  William  Henry  Black,  Esq.,  who  became  a  Fellow 
of  this  Society  in  1858,  and  died  in  1872.  This  article  scarcely 
goes  beyond  a  description  of  the  deeds,  and  leaves  room  for 
further  investigation  in  reference  to  their  dates  and  to  the  evi- 
dence which  they  afford  of  contemporary  law  and  history. 

Numbers  2,  3,  and  4  are  charters  of  liberties  from  the  Abbat 
and  convent  of  Burton-on-Trent  to  the  burgesses  there,  and 
show  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  borough. 

No.  2  is  from  the  13th  Abbat,  William  Melburne,  who  ruled 
from  1198,  in  the  reign  of  Richard,  to  1214,  in  the  reign  of 
John.  It  bears  no  date,  but  its  language  enables  us  to  date  it 
approximately  in  recording  as  follows : — 

'Dominus  rex  concessit  nobis  facere  unum  burgum  apud  Burton 
et  omnes  libertates  et  liberas  consuetudines  ad  burgum  perti- 
nentes  nobis  pro  salute  anime  sue  dedit  et  carta  sua  confirmavit 
et  ideo  volumus  ut  omnes  qui  post  hanc  regiam  concessionem 
nobis  factam  de  nobis  burgagia  accipiunt  scilicet  in  vico  illo  qui 
jacet  a  magno  ponte  de  Burton  usque  ad  novum  pontem  versus 
Horningelawe  ea  habeant  ipsi  et  heredes  sui  libere  et  quiete. 

concedimus  etiam  ut  burgenses  predicti  loci  habeant 

omnes  libertates  et  liberas  consuetudines  quas  ei  concedere  pos- 
sumus  sicut  liberi  burgenses  de  aliquo  vicino  burgoS 

These  clauses  appear  to  speak  in  the  lifetime  of  the  king  who 
gave  the  recited  charter,  and  to  record  the  first  exercise  of  its 
powers.  King  Richard's  Charter  Rolls,  if  any  there  were,  are 
not  extant.  King  John's  preserve  one  charter  only  to  Burton 
Abbey,  which  charter  repeated  and  confirmed  those  of  Henry  I. 
and  Henry  II.  (neither  of  which  mentioned  a  borough),  and 
granted  de  novo  a  fair  and  a  market  at  Burton,  but  no  other 
right  or  power.  Hence  the  royal  charter  upon  which  this 
abbatial  charter  founds  itself  appears  to  be  one  of  King  Richard 
not  otherwise  known,  and  the  abbatial  charter  falls  in  that 
period  of  Abbat  William's  rule  which  was  within  King  Richard's 
reign,  i.e.  1198  and  the  first  quarter  of  1199. 

The  statement  in  the  Historia  Abbatum,  that  Abbat  Nicholas, 
the  predecessor  of  Abbat  William,  '  fecit  primum  burgum  de 
Burton  videlicet  villam  et  novum  vicum  de  Burton,'  may  record 
an  early  attempt  to  make  a  borough  without  royal  warrant. 

This  charter  of  Abbat  William  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
Historia  Abbatum.  It  bears  appended,  by  plaited  silk  cords, 
the  seal  of  the  convent  in  good  green  wax. 

It  is  elliptical,  about  3  inches  by  2J  inches. 

Subject — St.  Modwen,  crowned,  with  book  in  left,  and  fleur- 
de  lis  in  right  hand,  seated  on  a  throne,  behind  which  are  four 
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towers  of  Norman  character.     It  is  not  clear  but  that  she  is 
sitting  on  the  tiled  roof  of  the  church. 
Legend, — 

+  SIG(illum)  SANCT6  MARTS  D(e)  BurTONS. 

As  a  counter-seal,  that  of  the  Abbat  is  used.  This  is  also  ellip- 
tical, about  3  inches  by  2  inches. 

Subject, — The  Abbat  bareheaded,  standing  full-faced,  book  in 
left,  pastoral  staff,  crook  inwards,  in  right  hand. 

Legend, — 

+   SIGILLV(m)  WILLELMI  ABBATIS  BVRTONI^. 

Both  the  common  seals  are  figured  in  Shaw's  Staffordshire, 
vol.  i.  plate  ii. 

No.  3  is  from  the  18th  Abbat,  John  Stafford.  It  is  dated 
Kal.,  i.e.  1st  August,  1273,  which  falls  in  1  Edward  I.  It 
verifies  the  statement  in  the  Historia,  that  <  Iste  Johannes  fecit 
burgum  de  Bradwaie  a  le  Brerelecrosse.' 

The  two  seals  have  been  cut  off  and  later  sewn  on.  The 
Abbat's  is  on  the  left  hand  slip,  and  is  impressed  on  both  sides, 
half  only  of  its  obverse  remaining,  but  the  reverse  being  better 
preserved.  The  obverse  is  elliptical,  2  inches  by  1^  inch. 

Subject, — The  abbot  standing  under  a  canopy.  See  a  bad 
engraving  from  a  perfect  example  in  Shaw's  Staffordshire, 
vol.  i.  plate  ii.  where  the  legend  is  given — 

SIGILLUM  IOHANNIS  ABBATIS  BURTONIE. 

The  reverse  is  elliptical,  1J  inch  by  1  inch. 

Subject, — The  Virgin  with  a  monk  praying  beneath,  and  legend 
around — 

SEXUS  FEMINEI  FLOS  MISERERE  MEL 

The  convent  seal  is  the  same  as  that  on  Abbat  William's 
charter. 

No.  4  is  from  the  19th  Abbat,  Thomas  Pakington.  It  is 
dated  A.D.  1286,  xii.  Cal.  Maii,  14  Edward  I.  It  verifies  the 
statement  in  the  Historia,  that  *  Hie  fecit  burgum  de  le  Cat- 
testrete  per  medium  de  Siwarmore  usque  Hikenelstrete,  et 
anno  ejus  sexto  fuit  maxima  fames,  ob  quam  fecit  burgum 
predictum.' 

It  bears  appended  a  fragment  of  the  convent  seal,  in  flaky 
paste  of  flour  and  wax,  with  the  not  uncommon  brown  varnish. 

Nos.  5  and  6  are  parts  of  the  endowment  of  Burton  Abbey, 
and  once  had  their  place  in  its  cartularium  or  charter-chest. 

By  No.  5,  Nicholas,  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  of  Wylinton,  grants 
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to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Moduenna  the  Virgin,  at 
Burton,  all  his  land  in  the  vill  of  Wylinton,  '  infra  Wluenes- 
burines  et  veterem  campum  et  stratam  regiam  que  appellatur 
ykenild  et  brueram.'  The  attestation  clause  runs  as  follows  : — 
'  His  testibus,  Domino  Roberto  de  Tok ;  Domino  Normanno  de 
Suleny  ;  Domino  Galfrido  de  Gresel ;  Johanne  de  Stapehull  tune 
senescallo  de  Burthonia;  Nicholao  filio  Hugonis  de  Finderna ; 
Ricardo  serviente  de  Eggintona  ;  Domino  Nicholao  de  Sancto 
Mauro  ;  Domino  Ricardo  de  Venables ;  Roberto  de  Cestresyria ; 
Ricardo  de  Crumbhill  de  Wylintona ;  James  fratre  suo  ;  Thoma 
filio  Hugonis.'  There  is  no  date.  The  seal  of  the  grantor, 
remaining  affixed,  is  circular,  1  inch  in  diameter  ;  its  device,  a 
shield,  bearing  per  pale,  indented,  a  fess.  (See  woodcut. ) 
Legend, — 

+  S'  N.  FILII  .  N  .  D6  .  WILINTONE. 


SEAL  OF  NICHOLAS  DE  WYLINTON.      (Full  size.) 

This  deed  seems  to  be  of  the  twelfth  century.  Nicholas  of 
Wylinton  and  Nicholas  his  son  were  both  benefactors  to  the 
neighbouring  priory  of  Repton  also,  as  appears  by  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  gifts  in  57  Henry  III.  1272.  In  the  description  of 
the  land,  Wylinton  appears  in  its  most  ancient  and  simple 
character  as  a  vill,  not  as  a  parish  or  manor ;  the  '  old  field '  is 
the  original  tract  cultivated  in  common  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vill;  the  *  king's  street  of  Ykenild'  is  often  named  as  a 
boundary.  Wylinton,  Sulemy,  Gresel,  Stapehull,  Findern, 
Egginton,  are  vills  of  Derbyshire,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Dove  and  Trent.  Egginton  is  the  site  of  an  important 
bridge  over  the  Dove,  connecting  the  counties  of  Derby  and 
Stafford,  and  doubtless  the  care  of  that  bridge  was  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  '  Serjeant.' 

By  No.  6,  John,  son  of  Ralph  of  Stapehull,  resigns  the  six 
.acres  of  land  which  Richard  the  miller  once  held  of  him  in  the 
vill  of  Stapehull,  to  the  Lord  Lawrence,  abbot  of  Burthon,  and 
the  monks  there.  The  date  is  A.D.  1247,  on  the  morrow  of 
St.  James  the  Apostle.  The  witnesses  are  thus  designated:  — 
<  His  testibus,  Domino  Willielmo  fratre  meo  tune  vicario  ecclesie 
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cle  Bromleya,  Jolianne  de  Bersicota,  Radulpho  de  Tykenhal, 
Radulpho  clerico  de  Stapehull,  Ricardo  de  Tamenhorn,  Johanne 
filio  Vincentii,  Ambrosio  de  Wineshull,  Willielmo  de  Wineshull, 
Rudulpho  de  Lucy  de  Stapehull.'  Bromley,  Bersicota,  and 
Tamenhorn  are  vills  of  Staffordshire ;  Tykenhal  and  Wineshull 
of  Derbyshire.  The  tenant  having  already  granted  the  six 
acres  to  the  abbey,  his  lord  now  conveys  the  reversion  also. 
The  form  of  date  (Anno  Domini,  not  Regis)  suggests  that  this 
deed  was  drawn  up  by  a  monk's  hand  at  the  abbey. 

By  No.  7,  John  Chulle  conveys  to  Henry,  son  of  Robert  le 
Lavender,  a  burgage  in  Burton,  which  is  held  of  the  abbot  at 
the  rent  of  fifteen  pence  a  year,  'pro  omni  servitio  seculari 
exactione  et  demanda  salvo  forinseco.'  The  purchase-money  is 
five  shillings,  and  the  attestation  clause  runs : — *  His  testibus 
Radulpho  de  la  Bathe,  Galfrido  filio  Swani,  Henrico  de  Tunstal, 
clerico,  Waltero  de  Scobenhal.'  There  is  no  date. 

Tunstal  is  a  Staffordshire  vill  near  Burton.  The  deed  seems 
to  be  of  the  twelfth,  or  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth, 
century. 

No.  8,  a  conveyance  by  Robert  de  Bollenhull  to  Robert  Flyth 
of  a  half  burgage  in  Burton,  dated  16  Edw.  III.  1342,  and 
No.  9,  a  conveyance  by  Geoffrey  de  Okebroke  to  Robert,  son  of 
Ralph  le  Lyster,  of  lands  in  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  dated 
23  Edw.  III.  1349,  have  both  been  printed  in  full  and  described 
as  above  stated.  That  by  Bollenhull  has  a  circular  seal,  but  the 
device  cannot  be  made  out. 

By  No.  10,  Margery  Smyth,  of  Burton,  releases  to  Robert 
Lucas,  of  Burton,  clerk,  and  Ralph,  of  Whytinton,  clerk,  all  her 
right  to  a  half  burgage  in  Burton,  situate  in  Brugestrete,  doubt- 
less already  in  their  possession.  The  witnesses  are  townsmen, 
the  last,  John  Palmer,  being  also  bailiff  of  Burton.  The  date 
is  the  Monday  after  the  feast  of  St.  Lucy  the  Virgin,  40  Edw. 
III.  1366. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  none  of  the  descriptions  of  lands 
in  these  deeds  do  the  words  <  parish  '  or  *  manor  '  occur ;  '  vill ' 
being  in  mediaeval  times  the  simple  and  universally  understood 
territorial  division. 

No.  1 1  is  headed : — '  In  petitione  computi  Nicholai  Fitzherbert 
armigeri  nuper  vicecomitis  comitatuum  Nottinghamie  et  Derbic 
de  anno  xxxvii.  Regis  Henrici  VI.  inter  alia  continetur  sic.' 
The  extract  is  of  little  more  than  four  lines,  and  is  a  claim  by 
the  sheriff  to  be  discharged  from  36s.  Sd.  charged  against  him 
in  the  Great  Roll  of  the  same  year,  in  respect  of  issues  of  lands 
in  Stapunhull,  the  ground  of  claim  being  a  decision  of  the 
barons  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  same  king,  duly  recorded." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications 
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Thursday,  June  22nd,  1882. 
The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Author  : — The  Early  History  of  the  Mediterranean  Populations,  &c., 
in  their  migrations  and  settlements.  Illustrated  from  Autonomous  Coins, 
Gems,  Inscriptions,  &c.  By  Hyde  Clarke.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Society  for  Useful  Researches  (Gesellschaft  fiir  niitzliche  Forschungen), 
Treves  :— Jahresbericht,  von  1878  bis  1881.  4to.  Treves,  1882. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society  : — The  Numismatic  Chronicle.  Vol.  ii.  Third 
Series,  No.  5.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution  : — Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
for  the  year  1880.  8vo.  Washington,  1881. 

From  the  Author :— The  Indian  Balhara,  and  the  Arabian  Intercourse  with 
India  in  the  ninth  and  following  centuries.  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S. 
4to.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Turner  M.A.,  F.S.A.  :— Abstract  of  the  Will  of  Robert 
Launce  of  Mendham  from  the  Register  of  Wills  proved  before  the  Commis- 
sary during  the  vacancy  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  D.  6.  fo.  144.  A.D.  1500. 
(Including  at  the  end  "  Grant  of  Arms  to  John  Launce  of  Halesworth, 
1580.")  Facsimile.  Folio.  Privately  printed. 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  : — Comptes  Rendus  des 
Seances  de  1'annee,  1882.  4me  S.  Tome  x.  Bulletin  de  Jan.-Fev.-Mars. 
8vo.  Paris,  1882. 

From  E.  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.S.A.  :— 

1.  The  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies.     Vol.  iii.    No.  i.    April.    Text  and 
Plates.    2  vols.    8vo.  and  folio,  1882. 

2.  The  Register  Book  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Christopher-le-Stocks,  in  the 
City  of  London.    Edited  by  Edwin  Freshfield.    Vol.  i.    4to.    London,  1882. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  exhibited  and 
presented  a  folio  volume  in  its  original  binding  of  red  morocco, 
containing  one  hundred  and  seven  pencil  drawings,  which  are  thus 
described  in  the  manuscript  title  of  the  volume: — Disegni 
d'Idoli,  Statue,  Filosofi,  Busti,  Urne  piccole,  Bassi  Rilievi, 
Medaglie,  Inscrittioni,  Vasi  di  Marmi,  e  Porfidi,  Fontane  di 
Marmi,  Alabastri,  e  Metalli  antichi  e  moderni ;  Quali  cornpro 
in  Roma,  L'Eccmo  Signore  Don  Gasparo  d'Haro  e  Guzman 
Marchese  del  Carpio  e  Helicce,  Del  Conseglio  di  Stato  della 
Maesta  Cattolica  di  Carlo  II.,  suo  Ambasciatore  Ordinario  et 
Extraordinario  alia  Santita  di  nostro  Signore  Papa  Innocenzo 
XI.  e  nel  1682  eletto  Vice  Re  e  Capitan  Generale  del  Regno 
D.  Napol. 

ARTHUR  JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  series  of 
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Ancient  Gems  collected  by  himself  on  the  sites  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  Dalmatia,  which  he  described  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  to  exhibit  a  small  series  of  antique  gems,  for  the 
most  part  collected  by  myself,  on  the  sites  of  the  ancient  cities  of 
Dalmatia  and  the  adjoining  Illyrian  Provinces.  I  need  hardly 
remind  this  Society  that  the  lands  to  the  east  of  the  Adriatic,  the 
misfortunes  of  which  alone  at  present  distract  to  them  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind,  formed  under  the  Roman  Peace  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  tracts  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire.  Owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  early  navigation,  the  commerce  of  the  Adriatic  passed 
in  very  early  times  along  its  eastern  island  guarded  shores  rather 
than  the  more  exposed  Italian  coast.  It  was  unquestionably  by 
this  route  that  the  amber  merchandise  of  the  Hyperborean  North 
passed  in  prehistoric  times  to  the  Hellenic  South.  When  the 
Etruscan  naval  power  gave  way  to  that  of  Syracuse,  it  became 
the  policy  of  that  great  commercial  city  to  secure  its  trade  route 
with  the  Northern  Emporia  of  the  Adriatic  by  planting  colonies 
on  the  insular  and  peninsular  sites  of  the  Illyrian  Coast.  Lissos, 
Black  Corcyre,  as  distinguished  from  its  greater  namesake,  Issa 
the  later  Lissa;  Pharos,  a  Persian  colony,  still  the  Slavonic  Hvar, 
and  the  Illyrian  Epidauros  known  first  in  history  as  the  Roman 
Municipium  of  Epitaurum,  the  progenitor  in  turn  of  the  famous 
Republic  of  Ragusa,  with  other  names  of  lesser  note — all  became 
Greek  colonial  stations  on  the  Illyrian  littoral.  Their  conflict 
with  the  barbarians  of  the  mainland  threw  them  into  the  arms  of 
civilised  protectors  beyond  sea,  and  these  Greek  settlements  acted 
eventually  as  stepping-stones  for  Roman  dominion  east  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  opening  out  of  the  great  roads  connecting  the 
East  Adriatic  or  Dalmatian  harbours  as  they  now  began  to  be 
known  with  the  commercial  staples  of  the  Save  and  Danubian 
Valley,  of  the  Central  Dardanian  plains,  of  the  JEgean,  and  even 
of  the  Euxine,  gave  a  great  industrial  impetus  to  these  Illyrian 
cities.  The  discovery  of  abundant  stores  of  gold  in  the  inner 
Dalmatian  ranges  turned  the  province  for  awhile  into  the  Eldo- 
rado of  the  Empire.  The  Dalmatian  city  of  Salonse,  the  beloved 
of  Diocletian,  became  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  luxurious 
cities  of  the  Roman  world,  and  the  Emperor's  suburban  palace 
grown  into  the  city  of  Spalato,  is  still  the  mightiest  existing 
monument  of  Imperial  splendour.  When  the  barbarian  storm 
burst  with  desolating  force  on  the  interior  of  Illyricum,  these 
Dalmatian  cities,  protected  by  the  parallel  ranges  of  the  Dinaric 
Alps,  preserved  tlieir  bloom,  and  afforded  shelter  to  oppressed 
Romanity  throughout  the  Western  Peninsula.  Dalmatia  then  be- 
came an  Illyrian  Province.  At  a  time  when  Italy  and  the  Gauls 
were  a  prey  to  every  barbarian  horde,  it  was  still  reckoned, 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  'the  strength 
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and  stronghold  of  the  West,  and  the  walls  of  Salonse  gave  shelter 
to  a  Cassar  whose  titular  authority  continued  in  all  probability  to 
be  respected  in  Italian,  Gallic,  and  Spanish  cities — it  might  be 
rash  to  add  Londinium — after  the  deposition  of  Augustulus,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  Western  Empire  is  popularly  believed  to  have 
been  extinct. 

The  greater  part  of  the  gems  that  I  have  at  present  to  exhibit 
come  from  the  site  of  ancient  Salonaa.  By  far  the  greater 
number,  as  is  universally  the  case  among  ancient  gems,  date 
from  the  Imperial  days  of  Rome.  A  few,  however,  are  of  Greek 
work,  and  one  in  archaic  style  from  the  island  of  Lissa  dates 
not  improbably  from  the  sixth  century  B.C.  In  the  other  direc- 
tion these  intaglios  descend,  as  might  be  expected,  to  very  late 
times ;  one  or  two  represent  Christian  subjects,  and  a  crystal 
engraved  with  a  representation  of  Victory  appears  from  its  resem- 
blance to  coins  of  Anastasius  to  have  been  engraved  as  late  as 
the  sixth  century  A.D. 

It  is  not  my  wish  on  the  present  occasion  to  give  any  detailed 
account  of  the  specimens  now  exhibited,  nor  indeed  would  it  be 
possible  within  the  limits  of  a  single  evening.  I  shall,  therefore, 
reserve  for  future  occasions  some  more  special  observations  re- 
garding the  more  important  gems.  I  thought,  however,  that 
as  the  series  has  this  much  interest,  that  it  was  almost  wholly 
collected  in  a  single  district,  and  under  individual  auspices,  it 
might  be  well  first  to  submit  it  to  your  inspection  in  its  entirety. 

Among  the  gems  of  unquestionably  Greek  work,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  call  attention  to  an  onyx  or  banded  agate,  from 
Corcyra  Nigra,  with  the  archaic  chevron  in  the  exergue,  repre- 
senting Dsedalus  instructing  Icarus  to  put  on  the  new-made 
wings ;  to  an  amethyst  containing  a  girl's  head,  from  Salonae ; 
to  a  lion  passant  in  carnelian  from  Kistanje,  the  ancient  Bur- 
num  ;  and  especially  to  a  small  sard  acquired  at  Serajevo,  in 
Bosnia,  representing  a  faun  holding  an  amphora  in  the  perfect 
Greek  style. 

Among  the  Roman  gems  a  carnelian  head  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  from  Sinj,  surpasses  in  delicacy  of  execution 
any  likeness  of  that  emperor  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
There  are  two  beautiful  representations  of  Diana,  both  in  jacinth  ; 
the  one  from  Curzola,  the  moon-crowned  goddess  has  just  dis- 
charged her  bow,  and  pauses  while  the  dog  at  her  side  springs 
forward  to  seize  the  quarry  ;  her  robes  still  flowing  in  the  air 
from  her  previous  motion  : 

Talia  pingutitur  succinctaj  crura  Diaiiaj 
Cum  sequitur  fortes  fortior  ipsa  feras. 

Iii  the  other,  from  the  Isle  of  Lagosta,  the  goddess .  is  seen 
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bow  and  quiver  on  shoulder,  leaning  against  a  column  and 
fondling  a  faun.  The  arms  and  bosom  are  portrayed  with 
great  delicacy,  and  the  grace  of  the  goddess's  posture  recalls  a 
Tanagra  figure  of  very  characteristic  Roman  work.  There  is  a 
deeply-cut  head  of  Omphale,  from  Salonse,  much  resembling  one 
in  the  cabinet  of  Florence,  though  the  lion's  skin  on  her  head 
has  slightly  suffered;  an  exquisite  representation  of  Achilles 
examining  his  new  arms,  from  Narona ;  and  a  good  rendering 
of  that  well-known  subject,  the  three  Roman  warriors,  whether 
they  be  Codes  and  his  comrades,  or  the  three  Horatii.  Among 
gems  remarkable  for  the  interest  of  their  subject  is  a  carnelian, 
on  which  is  a  curious  engraving  of  a  sacrifice  of  a  pig  by  im- 
mersion into  a  boiling  cauldron.  One  priest  is  seen  holding 
the  victim,  another  sprinkles  it  with  holy  water,  while  a  third 
lays  a  log  on  the  fire  below  the  cauldron.  There  is  a  jasper, 
representing  a  hand  holding  a  stylus,  in  which  the  manner 
employed  by  the  ancients  in  writing  will  be  found  graphically 
portrayed.  And  another  gem  shows  a  murex  shell  above,  and 
the  pointed  spoon  or  cochleare  below  with  which  the  fish  was 
extracted. 

A  gem  of  high  interest,  though  of  the  period  of  decadence,  is 
a  carnelian,  apparently  representing  the  personification  of  the 
great  Dalmatian  city  of  Salonse,  among  whose  ruins  it  was 
found.  A  reed-crowned  female  is  seen  reclining  against  a  rock, 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  galley,  and  in  her  left  a  cornucopia, 
while  at  her  feet  stands  a  modius  or  hamper,  containing  ears  of 
corn.  The  situation  of  Lucan's  '  Long  Salonse '  extended  on 
its  rock  along  the  banks  of  the  sedgy  Jader,  and  the  Adriatic 
haven  beyond ;  its  dockyard  Naulia — the  only  one  in  Roman 
Dalmatia — and  the  Campagna  rich  in  corn  and  vines,  by  which 
the  ancient  city  was  surrounded,  are  all  admirably  symbolized 
on  the  gem.  Everything  leads  us — 

Qua  mar  is  Adriaci  longas  ferit  unda  Salonas 
Et  tepidum  in  molles  Zephyros  excurrit  lader. 

Where  long  Salona's  wall  meets  Adria's  spray, 
And  Jadri  glows  to  join  the  Zephyr's  play. 

The  late  date  of  this  intaglio,  which  I  should  assign  to  the  third 
or  fourth  century  A.D.,  tallies  with  the  period  of  Salonaa's  pros- 
perity, and  if  the  identification  of  the  design  is  correct  the  gem 
supplies  an  interesting  proof  of  indigenous  manufacture. 

Coming  down  to  Christian  times,  there  is  on  a  carnelian  from 
Risano  what  I  believe  to  be  an  unique  design,  representing  the 
Good  Shepherd  and  the  sheep,  the  waterpot  of  Cana  in  the  guise 
of  a  Roman  amphora,  and  above,  the  Christian  monogram ; 
and  I  am  further  able  to  exhibit  the  impression  of  a  carnelian 
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intaglio  in  the  reliquary  at  Ragusa,  on  which  an  emperor  is 
seen  on  horseback  with  raised  hands,  in  the  attitude  of  adora- 
tion, between  two  crosses  in  the  field  above,  while  in  the  exergue 
are  seen  the  moon  and  star  of  Byzantium.  This  design  I  should 
refer  to  the  vision  of  Constantius  rather  than  of  Constantine,  it 
being  recorded  of  Constantius  that,  before  the  battle  of  Mursa 
against  the  Western  Tyrannus  Magnentius,  he  saw  two  crosses 
in  the  meridian  sky. 

Among  the  few  gems  not  from  Dalmatian  sites  is  a  perforated 
sard  of  the  finest  Sicilian  Greek  workmanship,  representing  a 
Quadriga,  and  dating,  as  a  comparison  with  the  decadrachms  of 
the  Dionysian  dynasty  amply  shows,  from  about  the  year  400  B.C. 
From  Aquileja  there  is  an  interesting  example  of  what  may 
perhaps  be  termed  Eoman  Wedgewood,  containing  an  exquisiter 
group  of  Psyche  with  the  infant  Cupid  on  her  bosom  ;  and 
a  Cupid  riding  on  a  sea-horse  on  a  banded  agate,  where  the 
natural  striations  of  the  stone  admirably  suggest  the  sea  waves 
below.  There  is  a  fine  Roman  intaglio,  representing  Hercules 
bound  by  Love  ;  and  a  veiled  head  in  relief,  in  a  banded  agate 
whose  shades  would  themselves  almost  dispense  with  drapery, 
discovered  this  year  at  Chiusi,  in  Etruria." 

F.  J.  BAIGENT,  Esq.,  communicated  an  elaborate  Paper  on 
the  family  of  Cufaude  of  Cufaude,  which  will  be  published  in 
the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  June  29th,  1882. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  :— Sussex  Archaeological  Collections. 
Vol.  xxxii.  8vo.  Lewes,  1882. 

From  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association  :— The 
Journal.  Vol.  vii.  Part  27.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Editor,  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  :— Notes  from  the  Muni- 
ments of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  8vo.  Oxford  and  London,  1882. 

From  Walter  Money,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  :— Genealogical  Notes  respecting  the  Choke 

or  Chokke  Family,  of  Avington,  Berks.    By  the  Kev.  F.  Brown,  F.S.A. 

8vo.     Newbury,  1882. 
From  the  Author  -.—The  Harveion   Oration,  1880.    Delivered  June  25th.     By 

John  W.  Ogle,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oxon.,  F.S.A.     (With  additional  Notes  and  an 

Appendix.)    8vo.    London,  1881. 
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From  the  Virginia  Historical  Society :  — 

1.  Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  Feb.  24, 1882,  with  the  Address  of 
W.  W.  Henry.     8vo.    Richmond,  Virginia,  1882. 

2.  Collections.    New  Series.    Vol.  i.     Spotswood  Letters.    Vol.  i.     8vo. 
Richmond,  Virginia,  1882. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Zurich  : — 

1.  Mittheilungen.    Band  xxi.,  Heft  3.    4to.    Zurich,  1882. 

2.  Denkschrift  zur  funfzigjahrigen  Stiftungsfeier.      1882.     4to.      Zurich, 
1882. 

From  the  Royal  Society  :— 

1.  Philosophical  Transactions.    Vol.  172,  parts  ii.  and  iii.    4to.    London, 
1881—82. 

2.  List  of  the  Royal  Society,  30th  November,  1881.    4to. 

From  the   Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  : — Archaeologia  Cambrensis. 

Fourth  Series,  vol.  xiii.    No.  50.    April.     8vo.     London,  1882. 
From  the    Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  :— Proceedings  :    1881—82. 

Nos.  4—16.     4to.    London,  1881—2. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Frederic  Wickenden  was  admitted  Fellow. 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  exhibited  sundry  volumes  of 
Parish  Registers  and  other  books  of  the  same  description  from 
the  church  of  St.  Christopher-le-Stocks,  in  the  city  of  London. 
He  called  attention  to  some  curious  pictures  of  social  life  and 
manners  recorded  in  their  pages,  and  expressed  his  intention  on 
some  future  occasion  of  going  more  into  detail. 

H.  B.  WHEATLEY,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  by  permission  of 
Miss  Nicolas,  niece  of  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  an  Oval  Box  stated  to 
be  box-wood,  4£  inches  long  by  3£  inches  wide.  In  the  centre 
were  the  royal  arms  and  supporters.  At  the  top  were  the 
initials  C.  R.,  and  at  the  bottom  was  a  coat — Quarterly,  1  and  4 
[Azure],  a  lion  passant  guardant  between  three  pheons  [or],  for 
Wolstenholme ;  2  and  3  [Argent],  a  chevron  ;  and  in  dexter- 
chief  an  annulet  [sable],  Wanton. 

Sir  John  Wolstenholme,  the  elder,  derived  from  the  Derby- 
shire family,  whose  son  (of  London)  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1664-5;  married,  1st,  Catherine  Fanshaw ;  2ndly,  Catherine 
Wanton,  "  of  Yorkshire."  The  Baronetage  attribute  all  Sir 
John's  children  to  his  first  wife.  This  box  would  appear  to  show 
that  in  the  first  place  the  second  Lady  Wolstenholme  was  an 
heiress,  and  next,  that  children  survived  her,  to  one  of  whom 
this  box  must  have  belonged. 

The  box  was  stated  to  have  been,  at  one  time,  the  property  of 
John  Giffard,  of  Brightling,  Devonshire,  a  Royalist  colonel  (ob. 
1666),  who  also  possessed  a  ring  with  a  miniature  of  Charles  I., 
described  in  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  pi.  2,  pp.  36-7. 
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J.  H.  PARKER,  Esq.,  C.B.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a 
Paper  on  some  curious  sculptured  bench-ends  in  Trull  church, 
Somerset,  representing  various  characters  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

C.  S.  PERCEVAL,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  communicated  the 
following  notice  of  the  progress  of  arrangement  of  the  Casts 
and  Impressions  of  Mediaeval  Seals  composing  the  Way  Collec- 
tion, with  remarks  on  the  late  Mr.  W.  S.  Walford's  scheme 
for  classification  of  Seals,  and  an  explanation  of  the  application 
of  that  scheme  to  the  Way  Collection. 

"  Some  time  has  elapsed  since  my  last  report  to  the  Society* 
on  the  Way  Collection,  the  arrangement  of  which  has  continued 
to  occupy  much  of  my  scanty  leisure. 

The  task  is  not  completed,  yet  a  considerable  advance  towards 
completion  has  been  made.  The  great  bulk  of  the  casts  and 
impressions  is  now  deposited  in  our  cabinets,  and  the  seals  are 
so  far  arranged  and  inventoried  as  to  be  for  the  most  part 
easily  referred  to,  though  the  ultimate  arrangement  of  several 
classes  is  as  yet  unfinished,  and  the  lists  are  still  imperfect. 

And  here  I  think  it  necessary  to  observe  that  I  have  never  un- 
dertaken to  make  full  lists  of  the  seals,  but  merely  to  arrange 
them  by  classes  and  sub -heads  in  their  cabinets.  Whether  I  may 
be  able  to  add  much  to  the  lists  already  prepared,  or  to  revise 
them  for  publication,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  only  portion  of  the  Collection  still  in  my  own  custody  com- 
prises a  few  of  the  foreign  heraldic  seals,  and  the  whole  of  the 
lay  personal  seals  with  devices  not  armorial.  Excepting  the  sub- 
head of  antique  gems  in  mediaeval  settings,  these  personal  seals, 
though  very  numerous,  present  but  little  variety  or  matter  of 
interest.  There  is  an  extensive  series  arranged  on  cards  by  Mr. 
Way  himself,  but  only  in  part  labelled  or  named.  The  rest  are 
pretty  well  sorted  out  according  to  type,  and  appear  to  include 
many  duplicates  of  the  impressions  on  cards. 

My  labours  have  by  this  time  proceeded  so  far  as  to  permit  of 
my  submitting  to  the  Society  a  detailed  statement  of  the  system 
of  classification  which  has  guided  me  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Collection. 

It  is  based  on  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  S. 
Walford  in  the  year  1850,|  which,  under  practical  tests,  has 

*  Proc.  2d  S.  vi.  446. 

f  "  Some  Kemarks  on  Seals,  with  suggestions  for  a  practical  mode  of  classify- 
ing them." — Archaeological  Journal,  viii.  64.  Since  Mr.  Walford  published  his 
paper  a  very  similar  classification  has  been  adopted  by  M.  Douet  D'Arcq  in 
his  valuable  Inventaire  des  Sceaux  des  Archives  Imperiales,  Paris,  3  vols.  4to. 
Whether  this  eminent  palaeographer  and  sigillographer  was  in  any  way  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Walford's  work  I  cannot  say. 
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proved  most  satisfactory  ;  but  for  reasons  which  I  shall  presently 
state,  I  have  introduced  a  few  modifications. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Walford's  paper  deserves  careful  reading  by 
every  person  forming  a  cabinet  of  seals,  or  engaging  otherwise 
in  the  study  of  these  '  medals  of  mediaeval  history  and  manners.' 
For  the  better  understanding  of  what  follows,  I  extract  the  pas- 
sage in  which  the  author  introduces  and  explains  his  system : — 

*  Various  modes  of  classification  might  be  suggested,  each 
presenting  some  advantage ;  but  most  persons  who  well  consider 
the  subject  will,  I  think,  be  convinced  that  no  scheme  will  be 
found  really  practicable,  however  specious,  that  does  not  depend 
on  such  distinctions  as  appear  on  the  seals  themselves.  This 
may  at  first  seem  to  lead  to  a  very  artificial  and  unusual  dis- 
tribution, yet,  in  reality,  such  is  by  no  means  extensively  the 
case  :  and  a  little  singularity  is  well  compensated  for,  if  practica- 
bility be  attained.  There  is  a  character  about  ecclesiastical  seals 
which  makes  them  readily  recognisable.  Those  of  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  constitution  of  Cardinal  Otto,  have  on  them 
the  distinctions  prescribed  by  it ;  and  even  the  private  personal 
seals  of  ecclesiastics  have  generally  some  figure,  device,  or  legend 
which  serves  to  distinguish  them.  The  seals  of  the  laity  are 
less  easily  referable  to  the  different  classes  who  used  them,  since 
the  titles  or  other  designations  of  the  respective  individuals  less 
frequently  present  themselves ;  besides  which,  the  several  classes 
of  the  laity  were  not  so  clearly  defined  as  those  of  the  clergy,  and 
such  lay  distinctions  as  existed  in  one  country,  or  at  one  period, 
would  not  be  found  applicable  to  those  of  another.  However, 
the  seals  of  sovereigns,  and  of  their  issue  to  some  extent,  and 
their  respective  consorts,  which  can  be  identified  by  the  legends 
and  heraldry  upon  them  (and  such  is  the  case  with  most  of 
them),  might  be  arranged  in  classes  apart  from  the  rest ;  and  in 
like  manner,  official  seals,  and  the  seals  of  corporations  and 
similar  bodies,  appearing  to  be  such  on  the  face  of  them  (as 
nearly  all  of  them  do),  may  form  other  classes.  But  the  great 
mass  of  lay  seals  would  still  remain  to  be  disposed  of,  and  they 
are  far  too  numerous  to  be  comprised  under  one  head.  For 
these  a  method  of  distribution  must  be  devised,  irrespective  of 
rank,  sex,  station,  or  use,  and  such  as  shall  be  easy  of  applica- 
tion, and,  according  to  distinction,  apparent  on  the  seals  them- 
selves. 

6  In  classification  of  any  kind  it  is,  of  course,  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  the  classes  should  be  well  defined  ;  but  the  great 
difficulty  commonly  is,  to  divide  the  subject  in  such  a  way  that 
the  several  parts  of  it,  taken  together,  shall  comprise  the  whole : 
and  so,  in  like  manner,  on  every  sub-division ;  a  difficulty  which 
is  greatly  increased  when  the  subject  cannot  be  exhausted,  but 
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newly- discovered  genera  and  species  are  continually  claiming 
places.  For  practical  purposes,  and  it  is  with  them  only  that 
we  are  concerned,  this  object  is  best  effected  by  always  making 
the  last  of  any  number  of  heads,  into  which  any  class  is  divided, 
such  as  will  comprise  all  of  that  class  which  are  not  comprised 
in  the  previous  heads ;  so  that  in  every  case  the  last  head 
(whether  on  the  primary  division  or  on  any  sub-division)  will  bo 
residuary  and  miscellaneous. 

'  The  preceding  observations  will,  it  is  hoped,  render  more 
readily  intelligible  the  following  Scheme,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared according  to  the  principles  of  classification  that  have  been 
suggested,  and  has  been  found  to  answer  its  purpose  as  far  as  it 
has  been  hitherto  tried.' 

Mr.  Walford's  general  Scheme  for  the  Classification  of  Seals, 
as  revised  by  myself,  is  as  follows  : — 

SEALS. 
E. — ECCLESIASTICAL. 

I.  Bullge,  and  other  seals  of  individuals,  referring  to  their 
dignities  or  benefices. 

1.  Popes  and  Patriarchs. 

2.  Cardinals  of  the  Roman  Church. 

3.  Archbishops  and  Bishops. 

4.  Heads  of  churches,  cathedral  or  collegiate,  of  religious 

houses  and  communities. 

5.  Other  dignified  or  beneficed  ecclesiastics. 

II.  Common  Seals,  seals  ad  causas,  &c.,  of  corporate  or  quasi- 
corporate  bodies  or  communities. 

1.  Foundations  of  secular  clergy. 

2.  Foundations    of   regular    clergy,    including   cathedral 

churches  with  chapters  of  monks. 

3.  Friaries,    military   and   other    Orders    of    a    religious 

character. 

4.  Hospitals  and  Lazar -houses. 

5.  Universities,  Colleges,  and  other  Houses  founded  therein. 

6.  Religious  Confraternities. 

7.  Other  ecclesiastical  or  (/wcm-ecclesiastical  communities 

or  bodies. 

III.  Official  Seals. 

1.  Courts  Christian  and  spiritual  Judges  and  jurisdictions, 
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2.  Heads  of  cathedrals,  collegiate  churches  or  monasteries, 

and  other  religious  bodies,  and  Officers  of  the  same 
without  name  of  individual  Head  or  Officer. 

3.  Other  official  seals  of  an  ecclesiastical  character. 

IV.  Seals  purely  personal. 

V.  Seals  unascertained,  &c.,  i.e.,  miscellaneous  ecclesiastical 
seals  not  comprised  under  any  of  the  above  heads. 


L. — LAY  SEALS,  comprising  all  that  do  not  appear  to  be  Eccle- 
siastical. 

I.  Seals  of  Sovereigns. 

II.  Seals  of  Consorts  and  Daughters  of  sovereigns. 

III.  Seals  of  Male  Issue  of  sovereigns,  in  an  unbroken  de- 
scent, with  their  respective  consorts  and  daughters. 

IV.  Official  Seals. 

1.  Courts,  Liberties,  and  Franchises. 

2.  Admirals  and  Admiralty  jurisdictions,  great  Officers  of 

state,  or  of  household  of  sovereign. 

3.  Other  official  seals. 

^  V.  Common  seals,  secreta,  &c.,   of  corporations  or   commu- 
nities (and  official  seals  of  the  heads  of  such  bodies) . 

1.  Municipal  seals.     Cities,  towns,  communes. 

2.  Guilds-merchant,  trading  Guilds  and  Companies. 

3.  Other  Corporations  and  bodies  of  lay  character. 

VI.  Personal  Seals,  not  included  in  Classes  I.  II.  III. 

1.  With  effigies,  standing,  seated,  or  equestrian,  without, 

and  with,  heraldry. 

2.  With  heraldry  but  without  effigies. 

3.  Seals  of  Ladies. 

4.  With  Initials  or  Monograms,  or  Merchants'  marks  as 

principal  subject. 

5.  With  Devices  of  other  kinds,  whether  with  or  without 

Names. 

6.  With  Names,  but  without  Device. 

7.  With   Legends,   or   Mottoes,   but    neither   device   nor 

name. 

8.  Other  personal  seals. 

VII.  Seals  unascertained,  ie.,    miscellaneous   lay   seals  not 
comprised  under  any  of  the  above  heads. 
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The  chief  modifications  introduced  by  me  in  the  above  scheme 
are  as  follows  : — 

ECCLESIASTICAL  DIVISION. 

Class  I.  Here  I  have  merely  placed  the  Patriarchs  with  the 
Popes,  instead  of  with  the  Cardinals,  and  slightly  altered  the 
definitions  of  other  heads. 

Class  E.  II.  It  is  in  this  class,  Ecclesiastical  Common  Seals, 
that  most  of  my  alterations  occur.  Mr.  Walford  had  not 
brought  out  so  plainly  as  I  believe  he  intended,  the  historical 
and  practical  distinction  between  the  secular  and  the  regular 
clergy,  which,  in  any  extensive  collection  of  these  seals,  must, 
I  think,  necessarily  be  observed. 

His  Class  E.  II.,  Common  Seals,  was  originally  thus  divided : — 

'  1.  Chapters  of  cathedral  or  collegiate  churches,  with  or  with- 
out the  head. 

2.  Religious    communities    professed,   with   or  without  the 
head. 

3.  Other  bodies  or  communities.' 

I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  distinction  between  the 
seculars  and  the  regulars  (both  here  and  in  the  head  4  of 
Class  I.)  somewhat  more  prominent,  and  have  given  a  separate 
head  to  the  mendicant  and  other  friars,  combining  with  them 
the  so-called  military  orders,  as  the  '  Militia  Templi,'  the  Order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (the  Hospitallers),  the  Teutonic  Knights, 
&c.,  partly  of  a  religious,  partly  of  a  lay  character. 

Mr.  Walford  placed  the  common  seals  of  hospitals  in  the  Lay 
division,  to  which,  however,  only  a  few  comparatively  modern 
institutions,  and  those  I  apprehend  mostly  English  really  belong. 
The  mediaeval  hospitals  (as  a  glance  at  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Monasticon  will  indeed  show)  were  mostly  the  seat  of  small 
religious  communities  of  regular  clergy,  usually  Austin  Canons, 
ministering  to  the  sick,  the  wayfarer,  and  the  leprous ;  some  of 
them  even  bearing  the  title  of  priory  interchangeably  with  that 
of  hospital.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  question  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  inserting  these  seals  in  the  Ecclesiastical  rather  than  in 
the  Lay  division. 

The  "common  seals  of  universities  and  colleges  therein  were 
also  placed  by  Mr.  Walford  in  the  Lay  division,  with  this 
remark :  6  In  like  manner  our  universities  and  colleges,  for 
education,  are  to  be  considered  lay  corporations,  as  in  fact  they 
are.-  See  Blackstone,  Comm.  vol.  i.  p.  471.' 

This  is  no  doubt  true  as  to  the  two  English  universities  (we 
are  little  concerned  with  other  modern  institutions,  nor  with 
recent  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  ancient  houses  of 
learning)  and  their  colleges  at  the  present  day.  Sir  William 
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Blackstone's  law,  which  he  has  from  Coke  and  other  post-Refor- 
mation sources,  is,  from  their  point  of  view,  unimpeachable. 
It  was,  indeed,  by  repudiating  their  ecclesiastical  origin  and 
connections  that,  in  a  critical  time,  the  colleges  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  contrived  to  avoid  the  impending  confiscation  of 
their  estates.  But  we  have  to  deal  with  the  seals  of  these 
bodies,  which  are  mostly  as  old  as  the  foundations  themselves 
and  agree  with  them  in  character ;  and  as  Ayliffe  has  well  ob- 
served in  his  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  '  Our  colleges 
were  of  ecclesiastical  origin,  and  it  was  the  aim  of  the  founders 
to  make  them  as  much  ecclesiastical  as  in  them  lay,  as  appears 
by  the  stile  and  dispensations  of  their  statutes,  which  follow  the 
model  of  the  canon  law,  and  for  the  most  part  square  the  best 
with  it.'  Less  inaccuracy,  therefore,  will  be  incurred  if  we 
throw  the  few  more  modern  colleges  (which  in  their  inception 
were  and  remain  lay  incorporations)  into  the  same  class  as  the 
older  foundations,  than  by  pursuing  the  opposite  course,  and 
including  the  ancient  '  houses  of  learning  and  religious  educa- 
tion '  with  the  later  institutions.  As  to  the  Universities  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  whatever  they 
may  be  now,  they  were,  in  their  inception,  distinctly  ecclesias- 
tical. 

Class  E.  III.  'Official  Seals  without  name  of  an  individual 
Officer,  or  with  name  of  an  officer  not  an  ecclesiastic.'  This  was 
Mr.  Walford's  original  heading,  but  it  is  too  general  in  its  terms. 
The  latter  half  of  the  definition,. indeed,  is  too  particular  for  a 
general  syllabus  such  as  is  under  consideration ;  I  take  it  to 
refer  solely  to  modern  English  and  Irish  chancellors,  officials,  or 
vicars-general  exercising  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  though  them- 
selves laymen.  Such  seals  are  not  sufficiently  important  to  com- 
pose a  distinct  head. 

The  seals  of  spiritual  courts  and  jurisdictions  and  of  their  re- 
spective judges  form  an  obvious  subdivision  of  Ecclesiastical 
Official  Seals,  and  when  these  are  taken  out  the  remainder  will 
be  found  to  be  mostly  composed  of  seals  which  I  believe  Mr. 
Walford  had  in  view  in  the  first  clause  of  his  definition,  namely, 
seals  of  abbats,  priors,  &c.,  not  bearing  the  name  of  the  indi- 
vidual prelate  or  officer. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  the  absence  of  the  name  of 
the  individual  head  of  a  monastic  community  was  no  reason  for 
taking  the  seal  out  of  Class  I.  4.  But  I  believe  the  distinction 
is  a  true  one  historically,  and  may  be  supported  from  the  con- 
siderations which  I  append  in  the  form  of  a  note,  as  they  are  too 
lengthy  to  be  properly  introduced  here. 

These  considerations  may  not  apply  to  any  seals  of  secular 
clergy  from  which  the  name  of  the  dean  or  other  head  or  digni- 
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tary  of  a  church  is  absent,  yet  according  to  analogy  they  may  be 
included  in  this  Class  E.  III. 

LAY  DIVISION. 

The  first  three  classes  of  the  Lay  Seals  are  unaltered  from 
Mr.  Walford's  arrangement. 

His  subdivision  of  Class  L.  IV.  Official  Seals — 

6  1.  In  the  sovereign's  name, 

2.  With  name  of  officer, 

3.  Without  name  of  sovereign  or  officer/ 

I  find  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  in  practice  unsaiisfactory,  as 
tending  to  break  up  natural  groups.  I  prefer  the  subdivisions 
stated  in  the  General  Scheme. 

From  the  Class  L.  V.  Common  Seals,  I  have,  as  already 
mentioned,  removed  those  of  universities  and  colleges,  and  also 
those  of  hospitals,  leaving  the  common  seals  of  cities  and  towns, 
and  other  communities,  which  will  include  the  schools  placed 
as  a  distinct  head  with  hospitals  by  Mr.  Walford. 

The  original  Scheme  subdivided  the  Class  L.  VI.  Personal 
Seals,  into  eight  heads.  The  definitions  of  the  three  first; 
Effigies ;  Heraldic  Seals  ;  and  Merchants'  Marks  and  Initials, 
I  have  not  materially  altered.  I  have,  however,  introduced, 
before  the  merchants'  marks,  as  a  distinct  head,  the  seals  of 
Ladies,  which  in  type  or  subject  belong  mostly  to  one  or  other 
of  the  two  first  heads.  The  whole  group  is  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, especially  from  an  heraldic  point  of  view,  as  in  it  we 
are  able  to  trace  the  origin  and  development  of  the  rules  of 
marshalling  of  arms,  and  it  is  perhaps  best  studied  separately. 

We  then  come  to  Mr.  Walford's  fourth  and  fifth  heads, 
namely,  Personal  Seals  with  '  other  devices ' — not  of  his  three 
first  kinds — (4)  with  the  names  of  the  owners  ;  (5)  without 
names — usually,  that  is,  with  mottoes  or  posies  instead  of 
names. 

Both  these  heads  consist,  for  the  greater  part,  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth- century  seals  of  obscure  persons  not 
bearing  arms,  or  of  gentlemen  who  lived  before  heraldry  proper 
was  generally  adopted  on  seals. 

Now,  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  matter  of  chance  whether 
the  purchaser  had  his  own  name  or  a  posy  engraved  on  the  seal 
after  choosing  the  device.  These  present  no  very  great  variety 
— stars,  flowers,  fleurs-de-lis,  small  images  of  favourite  saints, 
•and  several  other  i  patterns,'  seem  to  have  been  kept  in  stock  by 
the  seal  engravers,  and  the  legend  filled  in  to  suit  the  purchaser. 
The  names  of  these  purchasers  offer,  in  general,  no  particular 
interest.  Often  our  specimens  are  not  from  original  impressions 
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appended  to  deeds,  but  from  the  matrices  themselves,  affording 
no  clue  as  to  the  identity  of  the  owner. 

To  break  up  this  class  of  seals,  therefore,  according  as  they 
may  or  may  not  bear  the  owner's  name,  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose ;  and  indeed  would  merely  render  the  comparison  of 
types  more  difficult.  If  this  be  so  with  the  common  '  patterns,' 
it  is  much  more  the  case  with  a  really  important  group — the 
Antique  Gems  in  mediaeval  settings,  sometimes  with,  sometimes 
without,  the  owner's  name,  which  would  most  unsatisfactorily  be 
split  into  two  sections. 

After  much  deliberation  I  have  finally  decided  to  throw  L.  VI. 
4,  and  5,  of  Mr.  Walford,  into  one  head,  comprising  all  per- 
sonal seals  with  devices  not  included  in  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  whether 
without  or  with  names. 

For  the  purpose  of  easy  reference  the  names  will  require  to  be 
indexed,  and  the  index  subjoined  to  the  list  of  the  seals  arranged 
primarily  according  to  subject. 

The  remaining  heads  are  almost  untouched. 


I  have  judged  it  best  to  encumber  my  reproduction  of  Mr. 
Walford's  General  Scheme  itself  with  as  little  further  sub-divi- 
sion as  possible,  for  to  do  otherwise  might  render  it  less  useful  to 
sigillographers  desirous  of  applying  it  to  their  own  collections. 
As  he  says  in  his  paper,  '  It  is  capable  of  being  adapted  to  the 
size  and  nature  of  the  collection,  existing  or  contemplated;  for 
when  that  is  small  the  sub-division  of  some  of  the  classes  may  be 
omitted  ;  and  when  large  or  indefinite,  further  sub-divisions  may 
be  made,  taking  care  that  the  distinctions  appear  on  the  seals 
themselves,  and  that  in  every  case  the  last  of  any  number  of 
heads  into  which  any  class  may  be  sub-divided  comprises  all  of 
that  class  which  are  not  comprehended  in  the  others.' 

The  Way  Collection  being  *  large  '  and  indeed  '  indefinite  ' — 
for  additions  are  constantly  being  made — a  good  deal  of  sub- 
division of  Mr.  Walford's  classes  has  been  required. 

The  sub-heads,  into  which  I  have  distributed  them,  require 
little  explanation. 

I  would  observe  with  regard  to  the  Seals  of  Rectors,  Arch- 
priests,  Vicars  and  the  like,  which  I  have  placed  in  Class  E.  L, 
5  D. ,  that  these  persons  had  no  occasion  (as  a  rule)  for  authentic 
seals,  such  as  were  required  by  persons  having  jurisdiction  or 
dignity  ;  and  I  take  it  that  in  England  the  addition  in  the  legend 
of  the  name  of  the  benefice  (Sigillum  A.  Rectoris  de  B.)  was 
merely  by  way  of  identification.  It  may  be  otherwise  abroad.* 

*  See  N.  T.  de  Dipl.  iv.  341,  for  particulars  of  seals  of  curates  and  priests  in 
France. 
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Exceptionally,  a  rector  or  vicar  may  have  had  property,  or 
jurisdiction  of  some  sort,  in  right  of  his  church,  and  may  have 
required  an  authentic  seal.  There  are  some  seals  of  rectors,  or 
vicars,  not  bearing  the  name  of  an  individual,  which  may  be  of 
this  sort,  and  these  I  should  place  with  official  seals. 

I  have  relegated  to  the  class  of  Lay  Personal  Seals  all  those 
which,  although  known  to  have  been  used  by  Clerks,  do  not  on 
the  face  of  them  show  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  their 
possessor. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  sub- 
divisions of  certain  large  heads  or  sub-heads,  particularly  the 
Ecclesiastical  Common  Seals,  of  which  the  details  are  given 
under  Class  E.  II.,  2  B.,  and  the  Municipal  Seals,  Class  L.  V., 
1  A. 

The  value  of  such  a  collection  as  that  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned  consists  very  much  (apart  from  its  diplomatic  use) 
in  the  light  which  (if  well-arranged)  it  should  throw  on  the 
study  of  architecture,  armour,  and  costume,  Christian  icono- 
graphy, and  mediaeval  manners. 

This  seems  to  be  best  provided  for  by  keeping  in  juxta- 
position as  much  as  possible  all  examples  of  similar  type  or 
subject. 

The  seals  of  individuals  (not  heraldic,  or  bearing  devices  of 
various  sorts),  such  as  kings,  bishops,  and  the  like,  show  as  a 
rule  so  little  difference  of  type  beyond  mere  change  of  fashion 
in  costume  or  attitude  of  effigies,  that  nothing  is  lost  by  a 
general  chronological  arrangement  of  the  different  series. 

I  have  adopted  throughout  a  fourfold  local  distribution  of 
each  class  (or  sub-head  when  large),  in  the  following  order : — 

1.  England  and  Wales. 

2.  Scotland. 

3.  Ireland. 

4.  Other  countries — Foreign  seals. 

The  English  seals  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  the  largest  series 
in  the  collection,  are  divided  under  provinces,  and  their  suffra- 
gan dioceses,  in  alphabetical  order ;  the  seals  of  the  occupants 
of  each  see  being  arranged  chronologically. 

The  seals  of  Scottish  and  other  bishops,  so  far  as  the  relative 
paucity  of  examples  required,  have  been  similarly  dealt  with. 

The  seals  of  mitred  and  other  abbats,  priors,  deans,  and  other 
seals  of  individuals,  follow  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  houses 
o'r  churches,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  local  arrange- 
ment. 

Similarly  the  seals  of  popes,  emperors,  kings,  and  other  indi- 
viduals, form  a  chronological  succession. 
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But  in  the  case  of  common  seals,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical, 
there  is  far  more  variety,  and  here,  I  think,  some  arrangement 
other  than  an  alphabetical  one  (such  as  Mr.  Laing  has  used  in 
his  Scottish  seals)  is  demanded,  if  we  are  to  have  regard  to  the 
objects  of  study  indicated  above. 

Adopting  what  I  believe  to  be  a  somewhat  original  plan, 
I  have  arranged  these  common  seals  strictly  according  to  type. 
Thus  in  the  common  seals  of  abbeys,  &c.,  the  iconographic  and 
the  architectural  types  appear  in  juxtaposition  ;  while  the  various 
devices  of  castles,  ships,  heraldic  ensigns,  succeed  each  other  in 
the  drawers  assigned  to  the  common  seals  of  cities  and  towns. 

The  general  list  of  the  collection  should  follow,  I  propose,  this 
arrangement.  Any  difficulty  which  it  might  produce  in  finding 
a  seal  of  a  given  house  or  town  would  be  easily  got  over  by 
alphabetical  indices  of  the  monasteries  or  cities,  with  reference 
letters  to  the  special  group  in  which  the  particular  seal  was  to 
be  found. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  not  proposed  in  my  Table  any 
subdivision  of  the  heraldic  seals,  although  forming  a  numerous 


The  reason  is  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Collection  did  not 
admit  of  an  uniform  arrangement.  A  large  number  of  impres- 
sions had  been  arranged  chronologically  by  Mr.  Way  himself, 
and  mounted  on  cards.  With  these  I  have  not  interfered.  I 
have  merely  added  the  names  where  I  could  ascertain  them, 
and  have  indexed  the  whole. 

The  seals  of  the  great  families,  Bohun,  Percy,  &c.,  have  been 
placed  together.  The  rest  of  the  heraldic  seals  are  arranged  by 
way  of  alphabetical  ordinary,  but  are  intended  to  have  indices 
of  names  for  cross  reference. 

M.  Douet  d'Arcq,  in  his  valuable  catalogue  of  the  seals  in  the 
French  archives,  has  adopted  the  contrary  method.  His  heraldic 
seals,  not  belonging  to  great  feudatories  or  officers  of  state  or 
otherwise  classed,  are  all  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  of 
names ;  but  he  has  prefixed  a  table  of  reference  arranged  by 
way  of  ordinary.  This  I  have  found  so  unsatisfactory  to  consult, 
that  I  have  been  tempted  to  try  the  opposite  plan. 

The  seals  arranged  by  way  of  ordinary  will  form  three  series, 
(being  to  a  great  extent  a  chronological  arrangement),  viz. : — 

1.  Simple  shields,  with  single  and  with  quartered  coats. 

2.  Shields  with  helm  and  crest. 

3.  Shields  with  helm,  crest,  and  supporters. 

This  plan  will  readily  lend  itself  to  any  future  enlargement  of 
the  Collection. 

J   have  determined  not  to  number  the  seals  consecutively, 
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because  the  Collection  is  constantly  receiving  accessions  which, 
when  interpolated  in  their  proper  places,  would  break  the 
numerical  sequence.  The  sub-divisions  are  so  minute,  that  in 
any  general  list  or  catalogue  a  reference  to  the  ultimate  sub- 
division would  be  quite  sufficient  to  enable  a  particular  seal  to 
be  readily  found. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  proceed  to  give  a  complete 
Table  of  the  classes  with  their  sub-divisions,  which  I  have 
adopted  in  the  final  arrangement  of  the  Way  Collection. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  WAY  COLLECTION  OF 

SEALS. 

DIVISION  E. — ECCLESIASTICAL. 

E.  I.  Bullse  and  other  seals  of  individuals,  &c. 

1.  Popes  and  Patriarchs. 

2.  Cardinals  of  the  Roman  Church. 

3.  Archbishops  and  Bishops. 

4.  Heads  of  churches,  religious  houses,  or  communities. 

A.  Secular  clergy : 

Deans,  provosts,  or  other  heads  of  cathedral,  and  of  colle- 
giate churches,  having  foundations  of  secular  clergy. 

Rectors  and  chancellors  of  universities,  and  heads  of  houses 
therein* 

B.  Regular  clergy : 

Abbats,  priors  conventual,  abbesses,  prioresses  conven- 
tual. 

Priors,  ministers,  and  otlier  superiors  of  religious  and 
military  orders^  or  of  particular  houses  of  the  same* 

5.  Other  dignified  or  beneficed  ecclesiastics. 

A.  Archdeacons,   chancellors,   treasurers,   and   other   dig- 

nitaries   in    cathedral    and    in    collegiate    churches : 
obedientiaries  in  monasteries. 

B.  Canons  of  cathedral  or  collegiate  churches, 
c.  Dignified  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  Court. 

D.  Rectors,    archpriests,    piovane    (plebani),    vicars    per- 

petual, &c. 

E.  Other  dignified   or   beneficed.   ecclesiastics,   secular   or 

regular. 

*  The  seals  in  italics  come  strictly  under  these  sub-heads,  but  they  are  few  in 
number,  and,  for  practical  purposes,  are  better  placed  with  the  common  seals  of 
their  Universities,  Colleges,  or  Orders. 
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E.    II.   Common  Seals,  &c.,of  corporate  bodies,  &c.,  or  com- 
munities. 

1.  Foundations  of  Secular  Clergy. 

A.  Cathedral  churches,  with  chapters  of  secular  canons. 

B.  Collegiate  churches  of  secular  canons,  and  colleges  of 

secular  priests,  chaplains,  &c.,  arranged  according  to 
type,  on  the  plan  given  below  for  monastic  common 
seals. 

C.  Endowed  chantries,  chapels,  altars,  &c. 

D.  Parish  churches  and  churchwardens. 

E.  Other  communities  of  secular  clergy. 

2.  Foundations  of  Regular  Clergy. 

A.  Cathedrals  with  monastic  chapters. 

B.  Abbeys,  and  Priories,  not  being  cathedral  priories,  ar- 

ranged according  to  the  type  or  principal  subject  of 
each  seal,  viz.  : — 

a.  The  Holy  Trinity. 

b.  The  Nativity,  Transfiguration,  Passion,  Resurrection, 

&c.  and  the  Majesty,  the  Saviour  in  Glory,  or  the 
Last  Judgment. 

c.  The  Holy  Rood. 

d.  The  B.V.M.  and  Divine  Infant. 

(a)  without    )         .      1         i  ., 

(ff\      'th          f      simple  architectural  accessories ;  arid 

(7)  with  votary,*  or 

(&)  accompanied  by  other  saints. 

e.  The    Annunciation,    Assumption,    and    Coronation, 

B.V.M. 

f.  A  single   Saint,  or  a  group  illustrating  his  legend : 

without,  or  with,  simple  architectural  accessories ; 
with  votary. 

g.  Two  or  more  Saints,  or  group  as  before. 

h.  Subjects  compounded  with  several  figures  of  Saints 
or  other  personages,  and  architecture,  or  architec- 
tural compositions  adorned  with  figures. 

i.  Purely  architectural  representations. 

k.  Other  subjects. 

3.  Friaries,  military  and  other  orders,  &c. 

A.  Mendicant  and  other  friars.      Common    (and  official)^ 
seals  of  their  orders  and  houses. 

*  Expression  used  for  the  small   kneeling  figure  in   a  niche   or  otherwise. 
French  :  "  iin  priant" 
f  See  E.  III. 
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(1.)  Franciscans  (Friars  Minors  or  Grey  Friars)  a.  Con- 
ventual,    b.  Observant. 
(2.)  Dominicans  (Friars  Preachers). 
(3.)  Carmelites  (^ White  Friars). 

(4.)  Austin  Friars,  or  hermits  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. 

(5.)  Maturins  or  Trinitarians,  Crutched  Friars  (Crouched 
Friars  or  Cruciferi),  Friars  de  Domind  (or  Ser- 
vites),  and  other  Friars. 
B.  The  Military  Orders. 
(1.)  Templars. 

(2.)  Hospitallers  and  Teutonic  Knights. 
(3.)   Other  military  orders. 
c.  Other  orders  of  a  religious  character. 

4.  Hospitals,  &c.,  arranged  according  to  tvpe,  on  the  model 

of  E.  II.  2. 

5.  Universities,  Colleges,  and  other  houses  founded  therein. 

6.  Religious  Confraternities. 

7.  Other  ecclesiastical  or  ^wcm-ecclesiastical  communities  or 

bodies. 

E.  III.  Official  Seals. 

1.  Courts  Christian  and  Spiritual  Judges. 

A.  Commissaries  or  delegates  of  the  Pope ;  auditors  of  the 

rota  (Magistri  Sacri  Palatii). 

B.  Courts  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops ;  prerogative,  con- 

sistory, &c. 

c.  Vicars-general,  Commissaries-general,  Officials  prin- 
cipal, of  archbishops  and  bishops,  commissaries  and 
officials  of  dioceses. 

D.  Archdeacons  (seals  without  name  of  individual),  their 

officials  and  commissaries  :  officialities  of  archdeacons. 

E.  Exempt  and  peculiar  jurisdictions. 

F.  Deans  and  deaneries,  urban,  of  Christianity,  and  rural. 

G.  Other  spiritual  judges  and  courts. 

2.  Seals  of  Heads  of  cathedral  or   collegiate   Churches,   or 

Monasteries,  and  other  religious  bodies,  and  of  officers 
of  the  same,  without  name  of  individual  head  or  officer. 

A.  Deans  and  provosts  of  cathedral  or  collegiate  churches 
.    (secular  clergy). 

B.  Abbats  and  priors  conventual. 

C.  Dignitaries  in  cathedral  churches. 

D.  Obedientiaries  in  monastic  houses  and  their  respective 

offices. 
VOL.  IX.  N 
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E.*  Heads  of  friaries,  rectors  and  chancellors  of  universities, 

and  heads  of  houses  therein. 
3.  Other  official  seals  of  an  ecclesiastical  character. 

E.  IV.  Seals  purely  personal. 

E.  V.  Seals  unascertained,  &c.,  i.e.,  miscellaneous  Ecclesias- 
tical Seals  not  comprised  under  any  of  the  above  heads. 


DIVISION  L. — LAY. 
L.  I.  Seals  of  Sovereigns. 

(English  series). 

1.  Great  seals. 

2.  Privy  seals. 

3.  Signets. 

4.  Personal  seals  used  by  individual  sovereigns. 

The  foreign  seals  are  arranged  on  the  same  lines,  mutatis 
mutandis. 

L.  II.  Seals  of  Consorts,  and  Daughters  of  Sovereigns. 

L.  III.  Seals  of  Male  Issue  of  Sovereigns  in  an  unbroken  line 
of  descent,  with  their  respective  Consorts  and  Daughters. 

L.  IV.  Official  Seals. 

(a).  English,  and  relating  to  dependencies  of  the  crown  of 

England. 
1 .  Courts  of  Justice  and  Jurisdictions. 

A.  Superior  Courts. 
(I.)  King's  Bench. 
(2.)  Common  Pleas. 

(3.)  Exchequer  of  Pleas. 

(4.)  Other  lay  courts  not  merely  local. 

B.  Local  courts  and  jurisdictions. 

(1.)  Counties  Palatine,  principalities,  and  duchies. 

(2.)  Lordships-marchers,  and  other  liberties  or  fran- 
chises, whether  in  hands  of  sovereign,  or  of 
subjects. 

S3.)  Other  local  courts  or  jurisdictions. 
4.)  Colonies  and  dependencies. 

*  These  and  other  similar  seals  not  specified  are  placed  here  for  strictness  of 
classification.  They  are,  however,  so  few,  that  for  practical  purposes  they  are 
better  placed  with  the  common  seals  of  the  communities  to  which  they  belong. 
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2.  Admirals,  Admiralty  Courts,  and  Great  Officers  of  State. 

A.  Admiralty  Seals. 

(1.)  Lords  High  Admiral. 

(2.)  Vice- Admirals. 

(3.)  Local  Admiralty  jurisdictions. 

B.  Great  officers  of  state,  or  of  the  household   of  the 

sovereign,  and  their  respective  offices. 

3.  Sheriffs  and  shrievalties,  coroners,  and  other  executive 

officers. 

4.  Fiscal  seals. 

(A.)  Exchequer  of  Receipt. 

(B.)  Customs,  customers,  cockets. 

(c.)  Subsidies. 

(D.)  Other  fiscal  seals. 

5.  Seals  under  particular  statutes. 

A.  For  recognizances. 

B.  Statute  of  Labourers  and  others  (if  any). 

6.  Other  official  seals.* 

(6,  c,  dy)   Scottish,  Irish,  and  Foreign,  arranged  on  the  same 
lines,  mutatis  mutandis. 

L.  V.  Common  Seals,  &c.,  of  Corporations  and  Communities. 

1.  Municipal  seals. 

A.  Cities  and  towns,  arranged  according  to  type  or  subject 

as  follows : — 

a.  Castles,  or  representation  of  a  town — without,  or  with, 

heraldry. 

b.  Ships. 

c.  Saints — without,  or  with,  heraldry,  or  architectural 

accessories. 

d.  Heraldry  alone,  or  forming  the  principal  subject. 

e.  Devices  compounded  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

f.  Other  devices. 

B.  Communes ,  and  the  like  (mostly  foreign  seals),  arranged 
as  before,  according  to  type,  if  in  sufficient  number. 

2.  Guilds,  and  Companies  of  traders. 

3.  Grammar  schools. 

4.  Other  Corporations  or  bodies  of  lay  character. 

L.  VI.  Personal  seals,  not  included  in  Classes  I.  II.  III. 

1.  With  effigies :    (a)  standing,    (b)  seated,    (c)   equestrian, 
without  or  with  heraldry  in  each  case. 

2.  With  heraldry,  but  without  effigies. 

*  Strictly,  the  official  seals  of  mayors  or  bailiffs  of  towns,  and  the  like,  should 
be  included  in  this  class  ;  but  for  practical  purposes  they  are  best  placed  with  the 
respective  common  seals  in  Class  L.  V. 
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3.  Seals  of  Ladies. 

4.  With  Initials   or   Monograms,  or   Merchants'   marks  as 
principal  subject. 

5.  With  devices  other  than  initials,  monograms,  and  marks, 
and  with  or  without  names. 

A.  Engraved    gems    (antiques    with    medieval    setting), 

arranged  according  to  type,  gods,  goddesses,  mytho- 
logy, heads,  &c. 

B.  Hunting,  hawking,  and  humorous  subjects. 

c.  Simple  devices  according  to  type :  Acorn,  Beast,  Bird, 
Flower,  Saint,  Star,  and  so  forth. 

6.  With  Names,  but  without  Device. 

7.  With  Legends,  or  Mottoes,  but  neither  device  nor  name. 

8.  Other  Personal  Seals. 

L.  VII.  Seals  unascertained :  i.e.,  Miscellaneous  Lay  Seals  not 
comprised  under  any  of  the  above  heads. 


The  progress  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Way  Collec- 
tion may  be  thus  stated  :* — 

E. — Ecclesiastical  Division. 

Class  I.  and  Class  II.,  completely  arranged  and  listed,  with 
index  of  names  of  abbeys,  &c. 

Class  III.,  IV.,  sub-divided  and  roughly  arranged  in  cabinets, 
but  not  listed. 

L. — Lay  Division. 

Classes  I.,  II.  (and  III.,  so  far  as  regards  seals  of  English 
blood  royal),  completely  arranged  and  listed.  The  foreign 
examples  of  Class  III.  are  not  numerous. 

Classes  IV.,  V.,  arrangement  in  cabinets  nearly  complete,  but 
not  thoroughly  listed. 

Class  VI. 

1.  Effigies,  roughly  arranged,  not  listed. 

2.  Heraldry,  family  collections  formed,  and  mostly  listed ; 

cards  of  seals,  arranged  chronologically  by  Mr.  Way, 
identified  as  far  as  possible,  and  completely  listed. 
Arrangement  by  way  of  ordinary  considerably  ad- 
vanced. List  carried  out  concurrently  with  arrange- 
ment. 
Residue  of  collection  not  handed  over  for  the  present. 

*  Corrected  up  to  date  of  printing  this  sheet. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  OFFICIAL  SEALS  OF  ABB  ATS  AND  PRIORS,  WITH- 
OUT NAME  OF  INDIVIDUAL. 

These  seals  appear  to  have  served  in  the  smaller  houses  as 
common  seals,  for  Beresford,  J.,  in  Michs.  term,  15  Edw.  II. 
(Maynard's  Year  Books,  452),  says — i  There  is  many  a  priory  in 
England  where  they  have  no  other  common  seal  but  the  seal  of 
the  prior,  and  yet  they  can  grant  and  bind  themselves,  because 
they  have  none  other.' 

Again,  the  monasteries  of  certain  orders,  notably  the  Cister- 
cian order,  had  originally  only  one  seal,  and  that,  it  would 
seem,  was  the  official  seal  of  the  head.  There  appear  to  be  very 
few  early  common  seals  of  these  houses,  to  judge  by  the  Way 
Collection  and  by  the  notices  in  the  Monasticon. 

The  compilers  of  the  Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique,  tome 
iv.  p,  353,  say : 

'On  voit  par  la  constitution  du  Pape  Benoit  XII.  de  1'an  1335,  pour  la 
reformation  de  1'Ordre  de  Citeaux  que  dans  I'abbaie  de  ce  nom*  1'abbe  avait  son 
sceau  et  la  communaute  le  sien. 

'  Les  abbes  et  les  communautes  de  cette  reforme  n'eurent  pendant  long-terns 
qu'un  meme  sceau  pour  sceller  leurs  actes  et  leurs  contrats.  Get  usage f  leur 
suscita  beaucoup  de  troubles  et  de  vexations  de  la  part  des  seculiers  vers  1'an 
1234.  On  pretendit  que  ce  sceau  unique  ne  sufisoit  pas  pour  faire  foi ;  parcequ'il 
arrive  souvent  que  les  communautes  ne  sont  pas  de  meme  avis  que  les  abbes,  et 
que  d'ailleurs  ils  ne  peuvent  *transiger  on  intenter  des  proces  les  uns  sans  les 
autres.  On  rejetoit  done  les  actes,  qui  n'etoient  scelles  que  du  sceau  de  1'abbe, 
jusqu'a  ce  qu'on  eut  interroge  les  moines  pour  savoir  s'ils  avoient  consenti  a  ces 
actes.  Ces  incidents  les  tiroient  de  leurs  solitudes,  prolongeoient  les  afaires  et 
causoient  de  grands  dommages  aux  monasteres  tant  au  temporel  qu'au  spirituel. 
Le  pape  Gregoire  IX.  y  remedia,  par  une  bulle  qui  commence  ainsi :  lAdhuc 
Ismad  jjerseqmtiir  IsacJ  etc.  Apres  avoir  dit  que  des  le  commencement  de 
1'ordre  de  Citeaux  il  avoit  ete  <*tabli  que  chaque  monastere  n'auroit  qu'un  seul 
sceau  portant  le  nom  de  1'abbe,  tant  pour  lui  que  pour  le  convent ;  il  ordonne 
qu'on  admette  les  actes  qui  en  seront  scelles  suivant  1'ancien  usage.' 

The  inconvenience  of  this  arrangement  was  felt  in  England 
as  well  as  abroad. 

The  Statute  of  Carlisle,  35  Edw.  I.  1306-7,  <  De  asportatis 
religiosorum,'  passed  to  restraifi  the  practice  of  taxing  English 
monasteries  by  the  parent  alien  house,  the  head  of  the  order  of 
Citeaux,  Cluny,  and  Piemontre,  ends  thus : 

6  Et  insuper  ordinavit  dominus  Rex  et  statuit,  quod  Abbates 
Cistercien  et  Premonstraceri  ordinum  et  aliorum  religiosorurn, 
quorum  sigillum  in  custodia  Abbatis  et  non  conventus  prius 
residere  tantummodo  consuevit,  decetero  habeant  sigillum  com- 
mune, et  illud  in  custodia  Prioris  Monasterii  sive  domus  et 
quatuor  de  dignioribus  et  discretioribus  ejus  loci  conventus, 
sub  private  sigillo  Abbatis  ipsius  loci  custodiendum  deponant. 
Ita  quod  Abbas,  seu  Superior  domus  cui  prseest,  per  se  contractum 

*  Gervaise,  Hist,  de  la  Reforme  de  Citeaux,  t.  i.  p.  22. 
f  Manrique,  Annal.  Cisterc.  ad  an.  1234,  c.  2,  n.  4  et  5. 
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aliquem  seu  obligationem  nullatenus  possit  firmare,  sicut  hacte- 
nus  facere  consuevit.  Et  si  forsan  aliqua  scripta  obligatoria 
donacionum,  empcionum,  vendicionum,  alienacionum  et  seu 
aliorum  contractuum  quorumcunque,  alio  sigillo,  quam  tali,  sigillo 
communi  sicut  praemittur  custodito,  inveniantur  amodo  sigillata, 
pro  nullis  penitus  habeantur,  omnique  careant  firmitate.' 

An  interesting  comment  on  this  part  of  the  statute  is  to  be 
found  in  Fitzherbert's  Abridgment,  Abbd,  14,  citing  Year  Book, 
Hilary,  20  Edward  III.  The  passage  may  be  thus  translated 
from  its  Law  French. 

i  An  action  of  debt  was  brought  against  an  abbat  (and  con- 
vent ?)  on  an  instrument  under  the  seal  of  the  abbat  alone,  and 
the  plaintiff  counted  that  the  predecessor  of  the  abbat,  with  the 
assent  of  his  convent,  in  the  time  of  the  king's  grandfather 
(meaning  before  the  Statute  of  Carlisle),  bound  themselves  by 
deed.  And  Gayneford,  arguing  for  the  defendant,  says — (  The 
deed  bears  date  before  the  Statute  of  Carlisle,  made  in  the  time 
of  the  king's  grandfather,  whereby  it  was  enacted  that  the  abbats 
of  the  order  of  Citeaux  should  have  a  common  seal,  whereas 
before  that  time  they  had  but  the  seal  of  the  abbat ;  and  the 
plaintiff,  by  his  count  (declaration),  suggests  that  at  the  date  of 
the  obligation  the  abbat's  seal  was  sufficient  to  bind  the  convent' 
He  demurs  to  the  count,  and  prays  judgment. 

The  court  overrules  the  demurrer,  and  Stonor,  J.  apparently 
gives  judgment  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  in  these  words — '  You 
may  be  sure  of  this  (soies  certes),  that  the  abbats  of  this  order 
used  themselves  to  carry  the  seals  of  their  house,  and  bind  the 
house  '  (by  their  deeds  under  such  seal). 

On  the  occasion  of  a  vacancy  in  1313  in  the  office  of  abbafc 
of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Crokesden,  co.  Staffordshire,  the 
usual  counter-seal  of  the  abbat  of  the  house  (contrasigillum 
Abbatis  donrns  consuetum)  was  broken,  before  the  visitors  and 
the  whole  convent,  in  pleno  parliamento,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
a  common  seal  should  be  made,  according  to  the  royal  statute, 
to  be  thenceforward  deposited,  as  is  therein  mentioned,  in  the 
keeping  of  four  of  the  most  worthy  of  the  monks  of  the  house.* 

The  original  notion,  I  presume,  was,  that  the  whole  possessions 
of  the  order,  wherever  situate,  belonged  to  the  Community  of 
Citeaux,  Premonstre,  or  Cluny,  and  not  to  individual  houses. 

Here  may  be  added  the  information  collected  by  Mr.  Beck, 
Annales  Furnesienses,  p.  47. t 

*  Ann.  Crokesden,  apud  Coll.  Top.  et  Gen.  ii.  303. 

tHis  authorities,  see  p.  43,  are— An  Abstract  from  two  MSS.  relating  to  the 
Cistercian  rules,  Libellus  Diffinitionum,  a  summary  compiled  in  1317,  confirmed 
by  Pope  John  XXII.  To  these  regulations,  he  says,  some  are  added  from  Insti- 
tutes decreed  in  General  Chapter,  1134,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
rescinded ;  and  the  Usus  (MS.  Coll.  Exon.  Oxon.)  has  supplied  some  particulars. 
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Under  the  head  4  Abbot,'  he  says,  p.  48  : — *  Abbots  were  per- 
mitted to  have  two  seals,  the  lesser,  upon  which  was  engraved 
contra  sigillum  of  such  an  abbot,  was  used  chiefly  for  minor 
business  and  letters,  the  larger,  to  prevent  diversity  of  seals  in 
the  order,  was  to  bear  an  effigy  only  with  a  pastoral  staff,  and 
SIGILLUM  ABBATIS  of  such  an  abbey.  On  a  vacancy  the  abbat's 
seal  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  some  other  abbats,  who  en- 
closed it  with  their  own  proper  seals.  The  convent  was  to  have 
no  seal  proper  to  itself,  and  neither  priors  nor  other  officials  had 
seals  with  the  name  of  the  abbey  upon  them.' 

William  III.  abbot  of  Citeaux,  writing  to  Thibaud  IV.  Count 
of  Champagne  (1201-1253),  says,  '  In  nullo  sigillo  ordinis  nostri 
proprium  nomen  alicujus  abbatis  imprimitur.'  * 

Mabillon  observes  that  the  abbat's  statement  was  incorrect,  be- 
cause St.  Bernard's  second  seal  bore  his  own  name  as  abbot  of 
Clairvaux.  But  this  seal  was  made  in  1150,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  exceptional.  William  was  not  bound  to  know  of  it,  and 
was  speaking,  doubtless,  of  the  rule  of  his  own  time. 

An  extended  study  of  the  early  Cistercian  seals  would  clear 
up  some  points  as  to  their  usages,  which  are  still  a  little  obscure. 

The  order  of  Grammont,  say  the  Benedictines  (N.  T.  de  Dipl. 
iv.  354),  had  but  one  and  the  same  seal  for  all  their  communities. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  taken  that  the  abbats'  and  priors'  seals 
in  question,  not  bearing  the  name  of  the  individual  prelate,  were 
not  seals  falling  under  the  class  E.  1,  but  were  used  for  official 
purposes,  sometimes,  indeed,  in  lieu  of  a  formal  common  seal  of 
the  house  over  which  he  presided." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 

The  Meetings  of  the  Society  were  then  adjourned  to  Thurs- 
day, November  30th. 

*  Mab.  note  ad.  Epist.  s.  Bernard!,  t.  i.  p.  275,  apud  N.  T.  de  Dipl.  iv.  347. 
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EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.R,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society  : — 

1.  Transactions.    Vol.  v.    Part  1  [not  previously  presented],  and  vol.  vi. 
Parts  1  and  2.    8vo.    Bristol,  1880—82. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Wills  in  the  Great  Orphan  Book  and  Book  of  Wills,  in  the 
Council  House  at  Bristol.     By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Wadley,  M.A.     (No.  i.)    8vo. 
Bristol,  1882. 

From  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — Register  of 
Fellows  and  Associates.     8vo.    London,  1882. 

From  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  : — 

1.  Transactions.    Vol.  vii.    Part  3.     8vo.    London,  1882. 

2.  Proceedings.    Nov.,  1881,  to  June,  1882.    Vol.  iv.    Twelfth  Session. 
8vo.    London,  1882. 

From  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  : — The  Church  Builder.     Nos. 

xi.  and  xii.    New  Issue.     July  and  October.     8vo.     London,  1882. 
From  the  Author,  Sir  G.  F.  Duckett,  Bart.,  F.S.A.  :— 

1.  Manorbeer  Castle  :  Evidences  of  its  early  owners.     [From  Archa?ologia 
Cambrensis,  4th  Ser.,  vol.  xi.  p.  134.]     8vo.    London,  1880. 

2.  Arms  of  Aldeburgh  (or  Aldborough).     [Reprinted  from  the  "  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Journal."]     8vo.    London,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — 

1.  Proceedings.    Vol.  iv.    Nos.  7—11.     July— Nov.    8vo.    London,  1882. 

2.  Supplementary  Papers.     Vol.  i.     Part  i.     Travels  and  Researches  in 
Western  China,    By  E.  Colborne  Baber.    8vo.    London,  1882. 
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From  the  Author  :— Notes  on  an  Inscribed  Roman  Altar,  found  at  Colchester. 
By  J.  E.  Price,  F.S.A.,  M.R.S.L.  8vo.  Colchester,  1882. 

From  the  Editor,  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker  :— Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries. 
Parts  xv.  and  xvi.  July  and  October.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  British  Archaeological  Association  :— The  Journal.  Vol.  xxxviii. 
Parts  2  and  3.  June  and  September.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Institute  of  Archaeological  Correspondence  : — 

1.  Monumenti  Inediti.    Vol.  xi.     Tav.  25—36.    Folio.    Rome,  1881. 

2.  Annali.    Vol.  liii.    8vo.    Rome  and  Berlin,  1881. 

3.  Bullettino,  per  1'anno  1881.    8vo.    Rome,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Society  :— Proceedings.  Vol.  xxxiv.  Nos.  220  and  221.  8vo. 
London,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — Indo-European  Porcelain  :  an  Essay  with  Descriptive 
Catalogue,  by  W.  Watkins  Old.  8vo.  Hereford,  1882. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  : — 

1.  Catalogue  of  Oriental  Coins  in  the  British  Museum.    Vol.  vii.     The 
Coinage  of  Bukhara  (Transoxiana).     Classes  xxii.,  xxiii.    By  S.  Lane- 
Poole,  edited  by  R.  S.  Poole.     8vo.    London,  1882. 

2.  Catalogue  of  Additions  to  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  in  the  years 
1876—1881.     8vo.     London,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — Chronograms  5,000  and  more  in  number  excerpted  out  of 
various  authors  and  collected  at  many  places.  By  James  Hilton,  F.S.A. 
4to.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author : — Dunster  and  its  Lords  1066—1881.  By  H.  C.  Maxwell 
Lyte,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  a  Descriptive  Sketch  of  Dunster  Castle  by  G. 
T.  Clark,  F.S.A.  and  a  Chapter  on  the  Siege  of  Dunster  Castle  by  E.  Green. 
Printed  for  Private  Circulation.  8vo.  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The  Journal. 
New  Series.  Vol.  xiv.  Parts  3  and  4.  [Completing  vol.  xiv.]  8vo. 
London,  1882. 

From  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  : — Transactions.  Part  ii. 
Volume  iv.  Second  Series.  Miscellaneous.  4to.  Exeter,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  : — Transactions.  Second  Series.  Vol. 
xii. — Part  iii. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The 
Archaeological  Journal.  Volume  xxxix.  Nos.  154  and  155.  8vo.  London, 
1882. 

From  the  Author  : — Basilisks  and  Cockatrices.  By  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.  (Re- 
printed from  Penn  Monthly  for  July,  1882.)  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland  : — The 
Journal.  Vol  v.  Fourth  Series.  Nos.  49,  50,  and  51.  8vo.  Dublin,  1882. 

From  the  New-England  Historic,  Genealogical  Society  : — The  Register.  Nos. 
143  and  144.  Vol.  xxxvi.  8vo.  Boston,  1882. 

From  G.  T.  Clark,  Esq.,  F  S.A.  :— The  Duty  of  Every  One  that  intends  to  be 
Saved.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clark.  Reprinted  with  a  Preface,  &c.,  written 
by  the  Son  of  the  Author.  Privately  Printed.  Small  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Editor  : — The  Western  Antiquary  ;  or,  Devon  and  Cornwall  Note- 
.     Book.    Edited  by  W.  H.  K.  Wright.    Vol.  1  ;  and  vol.  2,  Parts  3,  4,  6,  and  7. 

4to.     Plymouth,  1882. 

From  H.M.  Punjab  Government,  through  the  Head  Assistant  of  the  Secretariat : 
— Two  of  the  Selections  from  the  Government  Records.    By  G.  W.  Leitner, 
LL.D.     Folio.    Lahore,  1882.     Viz.  : 
VOL. IX.  O 
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1.  Appendix  to  "  Changars  "   and  Linguistic  Fragments.      Words    and 
Phrases  illustrating  the  Dialects  of  the  Same  and  Me,  as  also  of  Dancers, 
Mirasis  and  Doms. 

2.  Section  I.  of  Linguistic  Fragments  discovered  in  1870,  1872,  and  1879, 
relating  to  the  Dialect  of  the  Magadds  and  other  wandering  Tribes.     Fol- 
lowed by  an  account  of  Shawl-weaving. 

From  H.M.  Government  of  Madras,  Public  Department : — Paper  from  Surgeon- 
Major  G.  Bidie,  M.B.  Administration  Eeport  of  the  Government  Central 
Museum  for  the  year  1881—82.  Folio.  Madras,  1882. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  : — Proceedings.  New  Series. 
Vols.  ii.  and  iii.  1879—81.  8vo  Edinburgh,  1880—1. 

From  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  : — 

1.  Transactions.    Vol.  xxviii.    Science.    (VI.— X.)    4to.   Dublin,  1881— 2. 

2.  Proceedings.    Science.    Vol.  iii.,  Ser.  ii.,  Nos.  7  and  8.    8vo.    Dublin, 
1881—2. 

3.  Proceedings.    Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities.    Vol.  ii.,  Ser.  ii.    No.  3. 
8vo.    Dublin,  1881. 

From  the  Society  for  Nassau  Antiquities  and  Historical  Investigation  : — 
Annalen.  xvi.  Band.  8vo.  Wiesbaden,  1881. 

From  the  Essex  Institute  :— 

1.  Historical  Collections.    Vol.  xviii.    8vo.     Salem,  Mass.,  1881. 

2.  Bulletin.    Vol.  xiii.     1881.    8vo.     Salem,  Mass.,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  : — Inaugural  Meeting,  held  in  the  City  of 
Ottawa,  May  25,  26  and  27, 1882.  8vo. 

From  the  East  India  Association  : — Journal.  Vol.  xiv.  Nos.  3  and  4.  8vo. 
London,  1882. 

From  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  :— Proceed- 
ings. Vol.  xxvii.  (New  Series,  vol.  vii.)  8vo.  Taunton,  1882. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The 
Journal.  Vol.  xii.  Nos.  1  and  2.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission  of  Rome  : — Bullettino.  Anno  x. 
Serie  ii.  Num.  2,  Indici  dal  Gennaio  1877  al  Dicembrel881,  e  Num.  3.  8vo. 
Rome,  1882. 

From  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  and  Arcbasological 
Society  : — 

1.  The  President's  Opening  Address  to  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute. 
Carlisle,  August  1,  1882.     8vo.     Carlisle,  1882. 

2.  A  Hand-Book  to  the  principal  Places  to  be  visited  by  the  Royal  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  [August  1  to  August  8, 1882] 
in  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle.    By  R.  S.  Ferguson,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  F.S.A.    8vo. 
Carlisle,  1882. 

3.  Old  Church  Plate  in  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle  :  with  the  Makers  and 
Marks.    Edited  by  R.  S.   Ferguson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     8vo.      Carlisle   and 
London,  1882. 

From  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society  : — Emblems  of  Saints  : 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  in  works  of  art.  By  the  late  Very  Rev.  F'. 
C.  Husenbeth,  D.D.,  V.G.,  Provost  of  Northampton.  Third  Edition. 
Edited  by  Augustus  Jessop,  D.D.  8vo.  Norwich,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  : — The  Journal.  Vol.  xxvi.  Nos. 
116  and  117.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  (Philosophisch-Historische  Classe)  :— 
1.  Denkschriften.    23ter  Band.    4to.    Vienna,  1882. 
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2.  Sitzungsberichte.    xcviii.  Band.  Heft  iii.,  und  xcix  Band,  i.  u,  ii.  Heft. 
8vo.    Vienna,  1882. 

3.  Archiv.  Ixii.  Band,  2te  Halfte,  und  Ixiii.  Band.,  i.  u.  ii.  Halfte.    8vo. 
Vienna,  1882. 

From  the  St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society  : — Transactions.  Vol.  i. — Part  iii. 
4to.  London,  1 882. 

From  the  Author  :  —Notes  on  Dignities  in  the  Peerage  of  Scotland  which  are 
Dormant  or  which  have  been  Forfeited.  By  W.  0.  Hewlett,  F.S.A.  8vo. 
London,  1882. 

From  the  Author,  C.  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  F.S.A.  :— Mon- 
mouthshire and  Caerleon  Antiquarian  Association.  Goldcliff  and  the 
ancient  Roman  Inscribed  Stone  found  there,  1878.  Together  with  other 
Papers.  8vo.  Newport,  1882. 

From  the  Author  :— The  Ethnology  of  the  Zulus  of  South  Eastern  Africa.  By 
D.  C.  F.  Moodie.  (From  the  Victorian  Review.  No.  32,  vol.  vi.)  8vo. 
Melbourne,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Topography  of  Devon.  An  Address  delivered  to  the 
Members  of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art,  at  the  twenty-first  Meeting,  held  at  Crediton,  July, 
1882.  By  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  President.  4to.  Plymouth,  1882. 

From  the  Author,  Monsr.  Leopold  Delisle,  Hon.  F.S.A.  : — 

1 .  Notice  sur  deux  Livres  ayant  appartenu  au  Roi  Charles  V.     (Extrait  des 
Notices  des  Manuscrits,  tome  xxxi.,  lre  Partie.)    4to. 

2.  Notice  sur  un  Manuscrit  Merovingien  de  la  Bibliotheque  Royale  de 
Belgique,  No.  9850—9852.     (Extract  from  the  same.)    4to. 

3.  Notice  sur  les  anciens  Catalogues  des  Livres  Imprimes  de  la  Bibliotheque 
du  Roi.     (Extrait  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  1'Ecole  des  chartes,  t.  xliii.  1882.) 
8vo. 

4.  Le  Livre  de  Marco  Polo.     Fac-simile  d'nn  manuscrit  du  xive.  siecle  con- 
serve a  la  Bibliotheque  royale  de  Stockholm.   (Extract  from  the  same.)  8vo. 

5.  Obseques  de  Jules  Quicherat.    10  Avril  1882.     (Extract  from  the  same.) 
8vo.    Paris,  1882. 

6.  L'Auteur  du  Grand  Coutumier  de  France.     (Extrait  du  tome  viii.  des 
Memoires  de  la  Societe  de  1'histoire  de  Paris  et  de  ITle-de-France.    8vo. 
Paris,  1882. 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution  : — 

1.  List  of  Foreign  Correspondents.     Corrected  to  January,  1882.    8vo. 
Washington,  1882. 

2.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.     1879—80.     By  J.  W. 
Powell,  Director.     4to.    Washington,  1881. 

From  the  Imperial  Archasological  Commission,  St.  Petersburg  : — Compte-Rendu 
pour  1'annee  1880.  Avec  un  Atlas.  4to.  and  Folio.  St.  Petersburg,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Netherlands  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Leyden  : — Aegyptische 
Hieroglyphische  Lijkpapyrus  (T.  2),  van  het  Nederlandsche  Museum  van 
Oudheden  te  Leyden,  uitgegeven  op  last  der  hooge  regering  door  Dr.  C. 
Leemans.  Folio,  Leyden,  1882. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society  :~The  Numismatic  Chronicle.  Vol.  ii.  Third 
Series,  Nos.  vi.  and  vii.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Chetham  Society  : — Publications.  Vol.  110.  Visitation  of  Lanca- 
shire, 1533.  Edited  by  William  Langton.  4to.  Manchester,  1882. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  :— The  Armenian  Liturgy  translated  into 
English.  By  F.  James  Dr.  Issaverdenz.  Second  Edition.  Sin.  8vo.  Venice, 
1873. 

From  the  President  and  Council  of  University  College,  London  :— Calendar. 
Session  1882—83.  8vo.  London,  1882. 
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From  the  Author  : — The  Rectors  of  Loughborough.  By  the  Bev.  W.  G.  Dimock 
Fletcher,  M.A.  8vo.  Oxford  and  Loughborough,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — Unwritten  History,  and  How  to  Read  it.  A  Lecture  to  the 
Working  Classes.  By  John  Evans,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  8vo.  London, 

1882. 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  of  the  National  Institute 
of  France  :— Comptes  Rendus  des  Seances  de  1'annee  1882.  Quatrieme 
Serie.  Tome  x.  Bulletin  d'Avril-Mai-Juin.  8vo.  Paris,  1882. 

From  the  Author  :— The  Solution  of  the  Pyramid  Problem  ;  or,  Pyramid  Dis- 
coveries. With  a  new  Theory  as  to  their  ancient  use.  By  Robert  Ballard. 
8vo.  New  York,  1882. 

From  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  : — 

1.  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  at  Alnwick  Castle. 
By  S.  Birch,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Printed  for  Private  Distribution.  4to.   London, 
1880. 

2.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Antiquities,  chiefly  British,  at  Alnwick 
Castle.    Printed  for  private  distribution.     4to.    Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1880. 

From  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  V.P.S.A.  :— 

1.  The  Register  Book  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Christopher  le  Stocks,  in  the 
City  of  London.    Vol.  ii.    4to.    London,  1882. 

2.  Report  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (English 
Langue)  :  read  and  adopted  at  the  general  assembly,  on  St.  John  Baptist's 
Day,  1882. 

3.  Roll  of  the  Sixth  or  English  Langue  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem.    8vo.    London,  1882. 

From  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Budapest : — 

1.  Almanach.    MDCCCLXxxn-re.    Sm.  8vo.    Budapest,  1882. 

2.  Ertesitoje  (Akademiai)  1881.     (Bulletin.)     Vol.  xv.,  Nos.  1—8.     8vo. 
Budapest,  1881. 

3.  A.  M.  T.   Akademia  Evkonyvei.     (Annals.)    xvi.  Kot.,  vii.  Darabja. 
4to.    Budapest,  1881. 

4.  Ertekezesek    a    tarsadalmi  tudomanyok  korebol.      vi.  Kotet.   vi.— xii. 
Szam.,  et  Index  vi.    8vo.    Budapest,  1880 — 1. 

5.  Ertekezesek  a  tortenelmi  tudomanyok  korebol.     ix.  Kotet.  iv.,  vi. — xi. 
Szam.    8vo.     Budapest,  1881—2. 

6.  Monumenta  Hungariae  Historica.    Magyar  Tortenelmi  Emlekek.    Scrip- 
tores  xxx.  et  Suppl.,  et  xxi.  vol.     8vo.    Budapest,  1880 — 1. 

7.  Anjourkori  Okmanytar.     Szerkesztette  Nagy  Imre.     i.  et  ii.  Vol.    8vo. 
Budapest,  1878—81. 

8.  Archivum  Rakoczianum.    viii.  Vol.    8vo.    Budapest,  1882. 

9.  Ungarische  Revue.    Herausgegeben  von  Paul  Hunfalvy.    1881.    v.— xii. 
Heft.     1882.    i.— vi.  Heft.    8vo.    Leipsic,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  1881—2. 

10.  Monumenta  Hungariae  Archaeologica  JEvi  Prashistorici.    Az  Aggteleki 
Barlang  mint  Oskori  Temeto.     Irta  Baro  Nyary  Jeno.     4to.    Budapest, 
1881. 

From  the  Clockmakers'  Company  : — Some  Account  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Clockmakers  of  the  City  of  London.  Compiled  principally  from  their 
own  Records,  by  Samuel  Elliott  Atkins  and  William  Henry  Overall,  F.S.A. 
Privately  Printed.  8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  : — 

1.  Aarbtf-ger  for   Nordisk   Oldkyndighed  og  Historie.      1881,  iv.   Hefte. 
1882,  i.,  ii.  Hefte.    Svo.    Copenhagen. 

2.  Memoires.    Nouvelle  Serie.    1881.    Svo.    Copenhagen. 
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From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  :— 

1.  Proceedings.    Vol.  ix.— Part  v.  No.  74.    8vo.    London,  1882. 

2   List  of  the  Members,  with  Report.    8vo.    London,  1882. 

3.  A  New  Classified  Catalogue  of  the  Library,  with  Indexes  of  Authors  and 

Subjects.    By  Benjamin  Vincent.    8vo.     London,  1882. 

From  H.  S.  Milman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Dir.  S.A.  : — The  Lyon  Office  and  the  Marjori- 
banks  Family.  A  Reply  to  the  Remarks  of  the  Lyon  Clerk  Depute,  entitled 
"  Mr.  Joseph  Foster  on  the  Return  of  Members  of  Parliament."  Third 
Edition.  Svo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Antiquities  of  Constantinople.  By  Bunnell  Lewis, 
F.S.A.  [From  the  Archaeological  Journal,  xxxix.  117.]  8vo.  London, 

1882. 

From  the  Author  :— Colchester  Castle,  a  Roman  Building.  Fourth  Section.  By 
George  Buckler.  Not  published.  Svo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Transcriber,  T.  F.  Kirby,  Esq.,  M.A.  :— An  Extended  Transcript  of 
the  Charter  of  Foundation  and  other  Instruments  of  Winchester  College. 
For  Private  Circulation  only.  Sm.  4to.  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Principles  of  Gothic  Ecclesiastical  Architecture.  By 
Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam,  F.S.A.  Eleventh  Edition.  In  3  vols.  Svo. 
London,  1882. 

From  the  Camden  Society : — Publications.  New  Series  xxx.  Catholicon 
Anglicum,  an  English-Latin  Word-book,  dated  1483.  Edited  by  Sidney  J. 
H.  Herrtage,  with  Preface  by  H.  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.  4to.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Esq.,  LL.D.  : — 

1.  Receipt  and  Investment  of  the  Geneva  Award  Money.  Svo.  Washington, 
1882. 

2.  History,  Jurisdiction,  and  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United 
States.    Svo.    Washington,  1882. 

From  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art :— Report  and  Transactions.  [Crediton.]  Svo.  Plymouth,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  : — 

1.  Transactions.     Session  1881—82.    4to.    London,  1882. 

2.  Proceedings.    1881—82.    Nos.  17—19  [completing  the  vol.]     1882—83. 
Nos.  1—3.    4to.    London,  1882. 

3.  List  of  Members  :  1882—83.    4to.    London,  1882. 

From  Henry  Wagner,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  :— Schweizerisches  Idiotikon.  Wb'rter- 
buch  der  schweizerdeutschen  Sprache.  Gesammelt  auf  Veranstaltung  der 
Antiquarischen  Gesellschaft  in  Zurich,  i. — iii.  Heft.  Bearbeitet  von.  F. 
Staub  und  L.  Tobler.  4to.  Frauenfeld,  1881. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  : — Archaeologia  Cambrensis. 
Fourth  Series.  No.  51.  Vol.  xiii.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  John  Stansfeld,  Esq.  : — A  Catalogue  of  The  Library  collected  by  John 
Stansfeld,  Leeds,  comprising  a  complete  series  of  County  Histories  and 
Local  Topographies.  Printed  for  private  circulation.  Svo.  London,  1882. 

From  Col.  Almonte  of  the  Peruvian  Legation  :— 

1.  El  Departamento  de  Ancachs  y  susriquezas  minerales.   For  A.Raimondi. 
4ta.    Lima— Peru,  1873. 

2.  Antonio  Raimondi.    El  Peru.    Tomo  ii.    Historia  de  la  Geografia  del 
Peru.    Libro  Primero.    4to.    Lima,  1876. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant.  Travels,  Adventures, 
and  Discoveries  in  Burma,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Cochin-China.  By  Frank 
Vincent.  Third  Edition.  Svo.  New  York,  1882. 
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From  the  Author  -.—On  the  Site  of  the  last  Battle  of  Caractacus,  the  Chief  of 

the  Silures.    By  M.  H.  Bloxam,  F.S.A.    8vo.     1879. 
From  the  Author  :— Historical  Descriptive  and  Genealogical  Notes  on  Wanswell 

Court  and  its  Occupants  for  seven  centuries.    By  J.  H.  Cooke,  F.S.A.    8vo. 

From  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Wood,  Loc.  Sec.  S.A.  for  Worcestershire  :—  Worcester- 
shire Exhibition,  1882.  Catalogue.  8vo.  Worcester,  1882. 

From  the  Author  :— Etudes  Paleographiques.  Restitution  et,  Nouvelle  Interpre- 
tation du  Chant  dit  des  Freres  Arvales.  Par  Georges  Edon.  8vo.  Paris, 
1882. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Agram  (Croatia) : — Viestnik  Hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga  Druztva.  Godina  iv. — Br.  4.  8vo.  Zagrebu,  1882. 

From  the  Authors  : — La  Ville  Gallo-Romaine  de  Beauclair.  Fouilles  et 
Decouvertes.  Par  Ambroise  Tardieu,  et  Fra^ois  Boyer.  4to.  Hcrment, 

1882. 

From  the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society  : — Transactions.  Part  ii.  Vol.  ii. 
8vo.  Glasgow,  1882. 

From  the  Free  Libraries  Committee,  Manchester  : — Thirtieth  Annual  Report  to 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Manchester  on  the  working  of  the  Public  Free 
Libraries,  1881—2.  8vo.  Manchester,  1882. 

From  the  Author  :—The  Church  Bells  of  Gloucestershire.  To  which  is  added  a 
Budget  of  Bell  Matters  of  general  Interest.  By  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  4to.  Exeter,  1881. 

From  the  Author  :— Reports  on  the  Estate  of  Sir  Andrew  Chad  wick,  by  Edmund 
Chadwick  and  James  Boardman.  To  which  is  prefixed  the  Life  and 
History  of  Sir  Andrew  Chadwick.  By  J.  0.  Chadwick,  F.S.S.,  F.R.G.S. 
8vo.  London,  1881. 

From  C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  :— Ashburton  and  its  neighbourhood. 
By  Charles  Worthy,  Esq.  8vo.  Ashburton,  1875. 

From  the  Author  : — Opuscula  Fidicularum.  No.  1.  The  Ancestry  of  the 
Violin.  Being  a  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  on  Friday, 
June  the  Second,  1882,  to  "The  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes,"  by  Ed.  Heron 
Allen.  Part  i.— The  Origin  of  the  Violin.  Part  ii.— The  Welsh  Crwth. 
8vo.  London,  1882.  [No.  27  of  210  copies  printed  exclusively  for  private 
circulation.] 

From  the  Commission  for  Publishing  the  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutions  of  Ire- 
land : — Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland.  Brehon  Law  Tracts.  Vol.  iv.  8vo. 
Dublin  and  London,  1879. 

From  the  Author  : — A  Plan  of  Rome,  ancient  and  modern.  By  John  Henry 
Parker,  C.B.,  F.S.A.  With  indications  of  the  ancient  Walls,  Streets,  and 
Gates,  according  to  Pliny,  Aqueducts,  Fossae,  Cippi,  Tombs,  etc.  Printed 
for  Private  Circulation  only.  Broadsheet. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Ellacombe,  F.S.A., 
M.  H,  Bloxam,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  James  Hilton,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
for  their  donations  to  the  Library. 

At  the  request  of  the  Vice-President  in  the  Chair,  H.  REEVE, 
Esq.,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  gave  a  short  account  of  the  state  and 
progress  of  the  Excavations  at  Bath,  which  he  had  recently 
visited,  and  towards  which  the  Society  had  subscribed  a  sum 
of  507. 
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ROBERT  DAY,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited,  by  the  hands  of 
C.  S.  PERCEVAL,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  the  following  six 
Matrices  of  Mediasval  Seals,  all  of  which  were  formerly  in 
the  Douce  Collection  at  Goodrich  Court,  Herefordshire. 

1.  Seal  of  Thomas  Fynyon,  Abbat  of  the  Cistercian  monastery 
of  Combermere,  Cheshire.  Fifteenth  century.  Pointed  oval, 
2  in.  long.  Matrix  of  brass,  or  mixed  metal,  with  ridge  at 
back,  pierced  for  suspension. 

Subject,  —  Under  a  canopy,  with  an  empty  niche  on  either 
side,  the  B.V.M.  standing  with  the  Divine  Infant  on  her  left 
arm.  Beneath,  in  a  niche,  a  demi-monk,  full-faced,  tonsured, 
and  with  cowl,  in  adoration. 

Legend,  — 


The  words  separated  by  sprigs. 

The  Abbat  to  whom  this  seal  belonged  is  not  included  in  the 
meagre  list  of  Abbats  given  in  the  Monasticon. 

2.  Common  seal  of  the  Friars  Preachers  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
London. 

Brass.    Pointed  oval,  2|  in.  long.    Folding  handle  at  the  back. 

Subject,  —  Under  a  canopy  supported  by  pillars  in  the  cinque- 
cento  style,  St.  Bartholomew  standing,  mm  bed  ;  in  right  hand 
the  flaying  knife  ;  in  the  left,  in  front  of  his  body,  an  open  book. 

Legend,  — 

SIGILLV  :  COVETO     SANCTI  :  BARTHOLOMEI  :  ORDINIS 
FRATRV  :  PREDICATORY  :  LODO  : 

The  seal  is  engraved  in  Archaeologia,  xv.  401,  where  it  is 
stated  that  Queen  Mary  dispossessed  Lord  Rich  of  the  priory  of 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  near  Smithfield,  and  placed  a  com- 
munity of  Black  Friars  there.  It  is  surmised  that  the  present 
seal  belonged  to  that  foundation,  which  lasted  but  a  short  time, 
Lord  Rich  being  again  put  into  possession  after  the  Queen's 
death. 

The  same  story  is  told  in  the  Monasticon,  but  neither  there 
nor  in  the  Archaeologia  is  any  record  cited  to  prove  its  truth. 
The  seal,  however,  in  style  and  execution,  tallies  very  well  in 
date,  and  it  may  be  rightly  appropriated  as  above.  The  style 
is  English,  and  of  the  period  assigned.  It  is  true  that  the 
word  LODO  without  any  mark  of  contraction  does  not  at  first 
sight  suggest  LONDON,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  no  mark  is 
placed  to  denote  the  final  M  in  the  words  SIGILLVM,  FRATRYM,  or 
PREDICATORVM,  nor  is  the  omission  of  the  letter  N  in  CONVENTVS 
denoted  as  it  should  be  bv  a  line  above  the  o. 
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3.  Seal  of  the  Commissary  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester. 
Fifteenth  century.  Brass;  pointed  oval,  1}  in.  long;  the  face 
appears  to  have  been  gilt  ;  the  back  has  a  ridge  pierced  for  sus- 
pension. 

Subject,  —  Under  a  tabernacle,  B.V.M.  seated,  crowned. 

Legend,  — 

comissattj 


4.  Seal  of  John  Campeggio,  bishop  of  Bologna  1553-1563. 
Brass  ;  circular.     If  in.  in  diameter. 

Subject,  —  A  scrolled  shield.  Party  per  pale,  dexter,  a  demi- 
eagle  crowned  ;  sinister,  a  wolf  (perhaps  a  dog)  rampant  ;  en- 
signed  with  a  mitre. 

Legend,  — 

JOHANNES  .  CAMPEGIVS  .  EPISC'  :  BONONIENSIIV. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  this  matrix  is  the  alteration  of  the 
legend,  which  at  some  time  has  been  effected.  On  close  inspec- 
tion it  appears  that,  from  the  full  point  after  the  word  CAMPEGIVS  . 
to  the  end  of  the  legend,  the  surface  has  been  lowered  by 
scraping  or  cutting,  so  as  nearly  to  obliterate  the  original  letters. 
The  words  EPISC  :  BONONIENSI  have  then  been  punched  in  on  the 
new  surface.  The  last  letter  of  the  present  legend,  which  ought 
to  be  s,  but  has  more  the  appearance  of  N,  bears  traces  of  an 
imperfectly  erased  letter  beneath  it. 

The  owner  of  the  seal,  John  Campeggio  (a  near  relation  of 
the  Cardinal  Laurence,  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  papal  legate 
in  England),  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Bologna  from  that  of 
Parenzo,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  in  1537. 

The  seal  most  likely  belonged  to  him  before  his  translation, 
and  the  erased  letters  may  then  have  referred  to  his  former 
bishopric,  or  to  some  minor  dignity  held  by  him  previously. 
The  latter  supposition  is  indeed  favoured  by  the  unusually  small 
and  disproportionate  size  of  the  mitre,  which  might  well  have 
been  added  when  the  legend  was  altered. 

5.  Seal  of  the  Prioress  of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Catherine 
at  Siena. 

Pointed  oval,  If  in.  long.  Fourteenth  century,  late.  Brass 
gilt  with  ridge  at  the  back,  pierced  for  suspension. 

Subject,  —  S.  Catherine,  crowned,  standing  ;  holding  a  palm 
in  her  right,  a  Catherine  wheel  in  her  left  hand.  Beneath,  in  a 
niche,  the  prioress  veiled,  kneeling  in  adoration. 

Legend,  — 
S.  PRIORISS6  -MONASTeRII  •  SC6  •  CATGKINe-  D'-  SGNIS. 

It  appears  from  the  Diario  Sanese  of  Girolamo  Gigli,  Lucca, 
1723,  vol.  ii.  pp.  27,  28,  and  449,  that  a  convent  of  Benedictine 
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Nuns  existed  at  the  Laterino  in  Siena.  The  date  of  the  founda- 
tion is  not  given ;  but  Gigli  mentions  that  in  1508  this  convent, 
with  two  other  small  houses,  were  united  to  a  richer  Sienese 
foundation  of  Austin  Canonesses,  dedicated  to  S.  Margaret, 
which  still  existed  at  the  date  of  his  work.  Pope  Julius  II. 
gave  special  license  to  the  nuns  of  8.  Catherine  to  change  their 
"religion"  on  joining  the  Augustinian  house. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  the  seal  of  the  dis- 
solved monastery,  which  after  1508  would  be  thrown  aside  as 
useless. 

The  design  and  execution  of  the  seal  are  so  elegant  as  to  de- 
serve engraving.  (See  woodcut). 


SEAL  OF  THE  MONASTERY  OF  ST.  CATHERINE  OF  SIENA. 


6.  Small  personal  seal  of  the  fourteenth  century.     Pointed 
oval,  1  in.  long,  of  brass,  with  loop  below. 
Subject,  —  A  female  head  in  profile,  with  veil. 
Legend,  — 

ANSILLA  (sic)  DOMINI. 


A.  J.  EVANS,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  first  part  of  a 
Memoir  on  Recent  Antiquarian  Researches  in  Illyricum.  This 
Paper  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  December  7th,  1882. 
AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.S.A.  :— 

1.  Sixty-three    Prints   of  British  Topography,  illustrating  Beds,  Berks, 
Cambridgeshire,  Dorset,  Essex,  Gloucestershire,  Herts,  Kent,  Middlesex, 
Northants,  Northumberland,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Worcestershire,  York- 
shire, and  Scotland. 

2.  Number  I.  of  the  Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  in  a  Collection  of 
Select  Views,  from  original  drawings.    With  Descriptive  Accounts  of  each 
View.    By  W.  Watts.     Oblong  8  vo.    Chelsea,  1779. 

3.  Five  Prints  of  Foreign  Topography,  viz.  :  Cologne,  Hall  of  the  "Five 
Hundred,"  Venice,  Chancel  of  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  del   Carmine  at 
Naples,  Cathedral  at  Palermo,  and  Mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet. 

From  the  Artist : — A  Proof  of  a  lithograph  of  one  of  the  series  of  figures  in 
Henry  Vllth.'s  Chapel,  Westminster,  known  as  "  a  Philosopher."  By  W. 
S.  Weatherley.  Folio.  1882. 

From  Francis  Bayley,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  :  — 

1.  Four  Maps  mounted  on  Rollers,  viz.  : 

(1)  Copenhagen  in  1674.    Job.  Husman  delineavit  et  fecit. 

(2)  Hamburg.    By  Peter  Grooten. 

(3)  Le  Canal  Royal  de  Languedoc,  pour  la  jonction  de  1'ocean  et  de  la 
Mer  Mediterranee.    Par  J.  B.  Nolan,  1697. 

(4)  Recentis  Romae  Ichnographia  et  Hypsographia,  sive  planta  et  facies 
ad  magnificentiam  qua  sub  Alexandro  VII.  P.M.  urbs  ipsa  directa  exculta 
et  decorata  est. 

2.  II  Nuovo  Teatro  delle  Fabriche,  et  Edificii,  in  prospettiva  di  Roma 
Moderna,  sotto  il  felice  Pontificato  di  N.  S.  Papa  Alessandro  VII.    Date  in 
luce  da  Gio.  Jacomo  Rossi  alia  Pace.     Oblong  folio.    Rome,  1665. 

3.  Prospetto  di  Alma  Citta  di   Roma  visto  dal  Monte  Gianicolo.     Da 
Giuseppe  Vasi.     1765.     [Print  dated  1829,  in  12  sheets.] 

4.  Prospect  of  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Peter 
at  Rome.    By  Vasi.    Designed  and  engraved  in  the  year  1774.     [2  sheets.] 

5.  View  of  S.  Peter's  as  seen  from  the  north-east.    By  Vasi.    Designed 
and  engraved  in  the  year  1778.     [2  sheets.] 

6.  View  of  the  interior  of  S.  Peter's  looking  east.     By  Vasi.    Designed  and 
engraved  in  the  year  1775.     [2  sheets.] 

7.  Van  Den  Wyngaerde's  View  of  London.  (Circa  1550.)    Folio.   London  : 
Topographical  Society  of  London,  1882.     [7  sheets.] 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — Proceedings.  Vol.  iv.  No.  12.  De- 
cember. 8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association  : — Journal. 
Vol.  vii.  Part  28.  [Completing  the  volume.]  Svo.  London,  1882. 

From  H.  S.  Milman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Dir.S.A.  : — Hudibras,  in  three  Parts,  written 
in  the  Time  of  the  late  Wars  :  corrected  and  amended.  With  large  annota- 
tions, and  a  Preface,  by  Zachary  Gray,  LL.D.  2  vols.  8vo.  Dublin,  1744. 

From  B  Woodd  Smith,  Esq.,  through  E.  E.  Antrobus,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  .-—For 
Private  Circulation  only.  County  Records  of  England.  [A  Tabular  State- 
ment of  Particulars  furnished  by  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  of  the  various 
Counties.]  Folio.  1882. 
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From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  of  the  National  Institute 
of  France  : — Comptes  liendus  des  Seances  de  1'annee  1882.  Quatrieme 
Serie.  Tome  x.  Bulletin  de  Juillet-Aout-Septembre.  8vo.  Paris,  1882. 

From  the  Author  :— The  Black  Friars  of  Oxford.  By  the  Kev.  W.  G.  Dimock 
Fletcher,  M.A.  8vo.  Oxford,  1882. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Eegister  Book  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Christopher  le 
Stocks,  in  the  City  of  London.  Edited  by  Edwin  Freshfield,  M.A.,  V.P.S.A. 
Vol.  iii.  4to.  London,  1882.  [Privately  printed.] 


E.  M.  Boyle,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

A.  F.  H.  TWEEDIE,  Esq.,  exhibited,  through  DOYNE  C.  BELL, 
Esq.,  F  S.A.,  a  Stone  Implement  of  syenite,  on  which  the  Vice- 
President  in  the  Chair  made  the  following  remarks : — 

"  The  stone  axe-head  which  is  exhibited  this  evening  by  Mr. 
Tweedie  is  more  remarkable  for  the  locality  from  which  it  has 
come  than  its  shape.  The  implement  is  of  speckled  grey  stone 
— apparently  a  kind  of  syenite — oval  in  section,  with  polished 
surface,  the  face  and  sides  rounded,  the  butt  truncated  and 
flat.  It  is  5-9o-  in.  in  length  by  2|  in.  in  width.  It  was  sent  to 
England  by  Mr.  Charles  Gould  from  China. 

Mr.  Gould  states  that  it  '  was  found  upon  the  island  of  Gutz- 
laff,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtsze  Kiang  river,  and  distant 
sixty-five  miles  from  Shanghai.  The  island  is  described  as 
being  270  feet  high,  about  one  mile  in  circumference,  and  com- 
posed of  grey  granite  rock.  A  portion  of  the  top  was  levelled 
in  1870  for  the  erection  of  a  dwelling-house  adjacent  to  the 
lighthouse  and  for  a  small  garden.  The  present  lighthouse- 
keeper,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bond,  is  the  discoverer  of  the  stone.  He 
found  it  in  sinking  in  the  garden  mentioned  at  a  depth  of  about 
two  feet,  imbedded  in  clay.  Mr.  Bond  estimates  the  surface- 
soil  to  have  been  previously  removed  to  a  depth  of  14  feet, 
making  the  site  of  the  weapon  altogether  16  feet  beneath  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground.  Some  few  pieces  of  broken 
earthenware  were  discovered  at  the  same  time,  but  not  pre- 
served. Mr.  Bond  will  institute  a  search  for  tools,'  &c. 

Stone  implements  from  China  are  by  no  means  common, 
possibly  because  they  have  not  as  yet  been  searched  for  or 
collected.  The  first  that  I  ever  saw  was  a  large  adze-blade  of 
black  basalt,  which  was  presented  to  the  Christy  Collection  by 
Mr.  W.  Lockhart.  Since  then  a  considerable  number  were 
obtained  in  Yunnan  in  Major  Sladen  and  Dr.  Anderson's  expe- 
dition to  that  province  from  Bhamo.  Sixteen  of  these  were  pre- 
sented by  Major  Slap  to  the  Christy  Collection  ;  excepting  one 
which  is  of  a  peculiar  type,  more  like  to  Burmese  stone  axe- 
heads,  the  axes  from  Yunnan  are  of  small  size  and  frequently  of 
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jade.  Dr.  Anderson  has  published  in  his  report  of  the  expedi- 
tion three  plates  representing  twenty-four  of  these  implements. 
None  of  them  resemble  the  axe  sent  home  by  Mr.  Gould.  Dr. 
Baber  recently  showed  me  a  very  large  and  thin  jade  axe  he 
had  obtained  in  China  which  was  more  of  the  shape  of  that 
obtained  by  Mr.  Lockhart.  It  is  possible  that  each  district  in 
so  large  a  country  as  China  may  have  its  own  peculiar  type.  I 
should  mention  that  in  Yunnan  these  implements  are  said  to  be 
found  in  the  surface-soil,  and  that  the  usual  superstition  of  their 
being  thunderbolts  prevails.  They  are  said  to  be  much  valued 
as  charms,  but  still  no  less  than  150  were  obtained  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  at  prices  varying  from  four  to  eighteen- 
pence  each. 

I  may  add  that  Mr.  Gould  has  authorised  Mr.  Tweedie  to  pre- 
sent the  stone  axe  in  his  name  to  the  Christy  Collection,  where 
it  will  be  very  acceptable,  but  requested  that  it  might  be  first 
exhibited  to  the  Society." 

A.  J.  EVANS,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  second  portion 
of  his  Memoir  on  Recent  Antiquarian  Researches  in  Illyricum, 
which  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  December  14th,  1882. 
AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors: — 

From  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  : — Archaeologia 
Scotica.  Sculptured  Monuments  in  lona  and  the  West  Highlands.  By 
James  Drummond,  R.S.A.  Folio.  Edinburgh,  1881.  Printed  for  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 

From  R.  Day,  Esq.,  Jun.,  F.S.A. : — On  a  Tankard  in  the  possession  of 
O'Donovan,  Lissard ;  and  on  some  Cork  trade  tokens  and  siege  pieces. 
(Reprinted  from  "  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological 
Association  of  Ireland,"  vol.  v.  Nos.  46  and  50.)  8vo.  Dublin,  1881. 

From  the  Historical  Society  for  Lower  Saxony  : — Zeitschrift.  Jahrgang  1882, 
und  44.  Nachricht.  8vo.  Hanover,  1882. 

From  the  Author,  the  Baron  J.  De  Baye,  through  J.  Evans,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

1.  Grottes  de  Baye.    Pointes  de  Fleches  en  Silex  a  tranchant  transversal. 
(Extrait  de  la  Revue  Archeologique.)     8vo.    Paris,  1874. 

2.  Les  Instruments  en  Pierre  a  1'Epoque  des  Metaux.     8vo.    Paris,  1881. 
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From  the  Author  : — Schleswig-Holsteinisches  Museum  vaterlandischer  Alter- 
thiimer  zu  Kiel.  Siebenunddreissigster  Bericht  zur  Alterthumskunde 
Schleswig-Holsteins.  Von  Heinrich  Handelmann.  4to.  Kiel,  1882. 

From  K.  S.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  F.S.A.,  Loc.  Sec.  S.A.  Cumberland:— 

1.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Funeral  of  Anne  Clifford,  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, Dorset,  and  Montgomery.    By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Rainbow,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle.     8vo.     Carlisle,  1839. 

2.  A  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Carlisle,  in  1644  and  1645.     By  Isaac 
Tullie.     With  additions  by  Samuel  Jefferson.     8vo.     Carlisle,  1840. 

3.  The  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  Bart.    By  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Burton. 
8vo.     Carlisle,  1840. 

4.  The  Life  and  Miracles  of  Sancta  Bega.    By  G.  C.  Tomlinson,  F.S.A. 
8vo.    Carlisle,  1842. 

5.  An  Account  of  Carlisle  during  the  Rebellion  of  1745.     To  which  is 
added  a  Speech  (supposed  to  have  been)  delivered  by  Thomas  Cappoch, 
"  The  Rebel-Bishop."     8vo.     Carlisle,  1844. 

6.  Notes  on  the  Initial  Letter  of  a  Charter  of  Edward  II.  to  the  City  of 
Carlisle.    By  R.  S.  Ferguson,  F.S.A.     8vo. 

7.  The  Runic  Crosses  of  Gosforth,  Cumberland,  described  and  explained 
by  Charles  A.  Parker,  M.D.    8vo.    London,  1882. 

From  C.  S.  Perceval,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treas.  S.A.  : — Pedigree  of  Amelia  Radcliffe 
claiming  to  be  Countess  of  Derwentwater. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland  for  their  donation  to  the  Library. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  Jan.  11,  1883,  and  a  list  was  read  of  the  Candidates 
to  be  balloted  for. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited,  by  permission  of 
the  Rev.  E.  S.  Wilson,  a  photograph  of  a  boxwood  Horn  Book. 
Mr.  Peacock  stated  it  was  the  only  example  of  a  wooden  Horn 
Book  he  had  ever  seen,  and  he  hoped  on  some  future  occasion 
he  would  be  able  to  exhibit  the  object  itself. 

A.  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  V.P.,  exhibited,  by  permission  of  the 
Eev.  the  EARL  OF  MULGRAVE,  an  ancient  Watch,  which  he 
described  as  follows  : — 

"  The  watch  which  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  is  good  enough  to 
allow  me  to  exhibit  this  evening  is  interesting  not  only  from  the 
beauty  of  its  workmanship  but  from  the  historical  associations 
connected  with  it.  The  outer  case  is  of  red  carnelian  in  com- 
partments, set  in  gold,  with  panels  of  pierced  gold  at  the 
sides.  In  the  centre  is  a  cameo  head  of  a  Roman  Emperor. 
The  inner  case  is  of  gold  with  the  royal  arms  in  the  centre, 
and  with  a  fine  pierced  border  of  eagles,  monkeys,  and  scroll 
work  ;  in  the  centre  of  the  dial  is  inscribed  LONDON.  The 
works  are  protected  by  an  inner  case  of  silver  with  the  royal 
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arms  under  a  crown,  the  heads  of  the  supporters  forming  the 
termination  of  a  scroll  inscribed  LONDON.  On  removing  this 
the  works  are  seen,  and  the  name  of  the  maker,  Strigner,  Lon- 
don.* It  may  be  added  that  the  watch  is  a  repeater.  The 
watch  is  stated  to  have  been  given  by  James  II.  to  his  natural 
daughter,  Lady  Catherine  Darnley,  whose  mother  was  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley.  She  married  James,  3rd  Earl 
of  Anglesey,  and  by  him  had  an  only  daughter,  Lady  Catherine 
Annesley,  who  married  in  1718,  William  Phipps,  Esq.,  the 
direct  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Musgrave,  now  Marquesses  of 
Normanby.  After  the  Earl  of  Anglesey's  death  the  Countess 
married,  2ndly,  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  whom 
she  had  an  only  son,  who  died  without  issue,  bequeathing  his 
Yorkshire  estates  to  his  mother. 

With  this  history  the  appearance  of  the  watch  seems  perfectly 
to  correspond." 

J.  G.  WALLER,  Esq.,  communicated  the  following  Paper  on  a 
tempera  Painting  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  discovered 
in  the  church  of  Great  Canfield,  Essex  : — 

"  During  a  partial  restoration  of  the  church  of  Great  Can- 
field,  Essex,  a  painting  in  tempera  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  was 
discovered  in  a  recess  immediately  above  the  altar.  This  recess 
had  been  blocked  by  a  monument  to  one  of  the  Wiseman  family, 
and  it  was  due  to  the  removal  of  this  from  a  position  so  incon- 
gruous that  the  painting  was  found.  It  was,  as  usual,  covered 
with  whitewash,  but  it  had  not  received  any  wilful  mutilation, 
which  is  remarkable,  as  the  subject  was  one  exceedingly  ob- 
noxious to  Reformers,  and  especially  when  placed  in  that  posi- 
tion. It  was  due  to  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Wilson,  that  it 
was  found  and  partially  freed  from  the  whitewash,  and  it  has 
since  been  fully  disclosed. 

The  church  is  of  Norman  origin  from  end  to  end,  and  con- 
sists but  of  nave  and  chancel,  the  alterations  of  the  primitive 
structure  being  merely  shown  in  some  of  the  windows,  which 
have  more  than  one  date  of  execution.  The  east  end  has  two 
small  Norman  windows  deeply  splayed ;  and  between  these, 
where  usually  we  should  expect  to  find  a  central  light,  is  a 
circularly  arched  recess,  within  which  the  painting  is  executed, 
whilst  the  splays  of  the  two  windows  are  richly  decorated.  The 
period  at  which  the  painting  and  decoration  was  effected  is,  as 
near  as  possible,  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

*  The  name  of  Strigner  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  members  of  the  Clock- 
makers'  Company  recently  published  by  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  in  the  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  vol.  xl.  p.  193. 
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The  painting  must  be  first  described : — The  figure  of  the 
Virgin  is  seated  upon  a  throne  in  royal  attire,  with  tunic  and 
mantle,  also  crowned.  Her  hair  is  long  and  flows  gracefully 
upon  her  shoulders.  Upon  her  lap,  on  the  left  side,  is  seated 
the  Child,  also  in  tunic  and  mantle,  whom  she  holds  with  the 
left  hand,  whilst  with  the  right  she  presents  her  bare  breast,  as 
offering  suck,  her  head  bending  down  tenderly.  This  manifes- 
tation does  not  occur  in  any  early  work,  but  soon  became  a 
favourite  mode,  not  only  in  Italian  art  but  in  those  of  every 
school,  and  was  much  indulged  in  when  art  was  leaving  the 
strict  trammels  of  ecclesiastical  conventionalism.  But,  in  spite 
of  that,  if  we  follow  its  development  in  the  very  numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  subject,  we  shall,  in  this  as  in  others,  find  con- 
siderable hesitation  in  abandoning  what  we  might  call  the 
Hieratic  treatment. 

The  great  artists  of  the  Renaissance  delighted  in  representing 
the  divine  Mother,  but  it  was  as  a  mother,  rejoicing  in  the 
caresses  of  maternal  affection.  This  is  certainly  the  motive  most 
constant  in  the  numerous  works  by  Raphael ;  but  in  the  example 
now  under  consideration,  the  Child  is  in  no  way  a  babe,  nor 
could  it  ever  be  intended  so  to  be  mistaken*  For  notwith- 
standing the  maternal  act  of  nurture,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
a  child  but  its  size,  for  the  costume  is  that  of  a  man,  and  the 
proportions  are  those  of  a  full-grown  youth.  He  looks  at  the 
spectator  and  gives  the  benediction,  so  that  the  Mother  pre- 
senting the  breast  is  but  a  symbol.  He  has  the  cruciform 
nimbus,  and  the  Virgin  also  is  nimbed,  (See  Plate. ) 

The  symbolic  character,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  comes 
to  us  from  early  times,  and  is  connected  with  a  remarkable 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  was  the 
starting  point,  whence  this  subject  arose  and  from  which  it  deve- 
loped :  this  was  the  Nestorian  controversy  on  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  in  which  the  ®€OTOA;O?,  Mother  of  God,  though  not 
used  for  the  first  time,  became  now  the  watchword  of  a  party  ; 
and  that  party  under  the  lead  of  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, finally  triumphed.  Nestorius,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
leader  of  the  opposite  side,  was  hurriedly  condemned  in  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  451,  and  the  conquerors  celebrated 
their  victory  in  various  ways.  Pope  Sixtus  III.  (so  created  in 
432)  re-built  the  basilica  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  at  Rome, 
and  in  it  specially  constructed  the  tribune  as  '  a  noble  trophy ' — 
such  are  the  words  of  the  author  of  Roma  Moderna — recording 
the  defeat  of  the  heretic  Nestorius,  and  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  This  still  forms  part  of  that  noble  structure,  but 
the  mosaic  decorations  which  now  adorn  it,  and  which  may 
possibly  have  succeeded  an  earlier  series,  were  made  by  Pope 
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Nicholas  IV.  and  by  the  Cardinal  Arch-priest  Griacomo  Colonna 
in  1288.  Those  attributed  to  the  time  of  Sixtus  are  above  the 
arch  of  triumph  and  between  it  and  the  side  wall,  and  refer  to 
the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  They  are  mentioned  in  the 
second  Council  of  Nicsea.  Whether  this  tribune  had  formerly 
any  representation  which  would  have  illustrated  the  history 
of  our  subject,  we  cannot  now  tell,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  in  this  church  is  still  preserved  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  and  most  ancient  of  the  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  ascribed  to  St.  Luke.  To  assert  that  a  group,  new  in 
subject,  was  done  by  an  Evangelist,  was  the  readiest  way  to 
impress  worshippers,  and  the  transition  is  easy,  if  St.  Luke  is 
said  to  have  painted  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin  in  his  writings, 
to  turn  the  metaphor  into  fact. 

At  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  Koman  Empire,  though 
nominally  under  two  emperors  descended  from  Theodosius  the 
Great,  was  really  governed  by  two  ladies,  also  descendants,  and 
in  each  case  sisters  of  the  emperors.  Pulcheria,  daughter  of 
Arcadius,  to  whom  the  empire  of  the  East  had  been  confided, 
had  absolute  power  over  her  weak  and  indolent  brother,  Theo- 
dosius II.  Her  affectation  of  piety  and  orthodoxy,  with  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  may  have  had  its  effect 
in  the  decree,  which  banished  Nestorius  to  the  Libyan  desert. 
By  her  art  the  beautiful  Athenais  became  the  wife  of  her  brother 
the  emperor,  adopting  with  Christianity  the  name  of  Eudocia. 
She  also  entered  with  zeal  into  the  devotion  then  gathering 
head,  and,  having  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  conducted 
with  lavish  pomp  and  cost,  returned  thence  with  many  sacred 
relics,  amongst  others,  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary  painted  by 
St.  Luke.  The  fact  is  first  recorded  by  Theodorus,  a  reader  of 
Constantinople.*  This  picture  she  sent  to  Pulcheria,  who  built 
a  church  specially  for  it  at  Constantinople,  and  it  was  afterwards 
brought  from  thence  to  Venice,  where  the  veneration  in  which 
it  was  held  degenerated  into  such  abject  superstition  that  Pope 
Innocent  III.  interfered  to  suppress  it.f  The  record  of  this 
discovery  takes  us  back  to  the  sixth  century,  and  no  earlier 
mention  of  pictures  by  St.  Luke  are  given,  even  by  the  most 
enthusiastic  advocates. 

The  church  of  S.  ApollinareNuovo  atKavenna  possesses  a  series 
of  mosaics  of  unmatched  interest,  and  it  is  exceedingly  satisfac- 
tory that  a  date  can  be  given  to  them  on  unusually  good  evidence. 

*  Evagrius  (Edit.  Paris,  1673),  p.  651. 

f  Cited  by  Molanus,  De  Historia  SS.  Imaginum,  p.  47,  in  foot-note.     The 
Pope  writes  :    "  Licet  nos  opinionem  illam,  qua  quidam  Greci  estimant  quod 
spiritus  Beatas  Virginia  in  prsedicta  imagine  requiescat   (propter  quod  ipsam 
forte  plus  debito  venerarentur)  tanquam  superstitiosam  minime  approbemus. 
VOL.  IX.  P 
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It  was  begun  by  Theodoric  as  a  cathedral  for  his  Arian  com- 
munion, but  at  the  close  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  was  consecrated 
to  the  Catholic  faith  by  S.  Agnellus,  and  dedicated  to  S.  Martin, 
and  was  known  on  account  of  its  mosaic  decoration  as  S. 
Martino  in  ccelo  aureo.  The  date  of  this  work  is  placed  at  about 
A.D.  570,  more  than  a  century  after  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  after  the  death  of  Galla 
Placidia. 

It  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  that  the  interest  of  our 
subject  is  found.  Here  the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  occupy 
a  central  place,  and  is  guarded  by  angelic  sentinels,  two  on  each 
side.  She  is  clothed  in  a  tunic  and  an  ample  upper-dress  with  rich 
folds,  seeming  to  partake  of  the  form  of  the  ancient  chasuble.  The 
head  is  covered  by  a  closely-fitting  veil,  dark  in  colour,  under 
which  is  seen  a  white  inner  covering.  She  is  looking  straight 
out  at  the  spectator,  with  a  fixed  expression,  and  somewhat  of 
stiffness  in  the  attitude,  which. reminds  us  of  Egyptian  sculpture. 
Her  right  hand  is  raised,  and,  singularly  enough,  is  giving  the 
benediction  in  the  Greek  form ;  and,  unless  we  are  deceived  by- 
appearances,  or  there  has  been  some  injudicious  restoration,  this 
is  a  most  remarkable  and  I  think  unique  instance.  Her  left 
hand  holds  the  divine  Child,  who,  seated  on  her  knees,  fronts 
the  spectator,  and  is  also  looking  straight  before  him.  It  is  a 
youth,  clothed  in  manly  attire — tunic  and  mantle  of  the  Greek 
form,  somewhat  resembling  the  toga,  all  in  white — in  no  way 
differing  from  the  attendant  angels.  Both  figures  have  the 
nimbus,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Child  is  cruciform,  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  although  the  right  hand  is  extended  it  does  not 
give  the  benediction.  The  chair  or  throne  on  which  the  Blessed 
Virgin  sits  is  richly  ornamented,  as  is  also  the  footstool,  and  the 
cushion  is  covered  with  golden  stars. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  angels  have  each  of  them  a  long 
wand,  such  as  was  borne  by  the  heralds  of  early  days,  and 
the  one  nearest  the  processional  group  acts  the  part  of  usher. 
Thus  we  find  the  three  Magi  who  follow  are  being  introduced, 
but  as  I  have  stated  the  Blessed  Virgin  does  not  look  toward 
them,  but  on  the  spectator.  Nor  do  the  long  line  of  female 
saints  in  procession  show  any  particular  relation  to  the  principal 
figure.  But  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  these  richly- 
attired  figures,  seeming  as  ladies  of  a  royal  court  in  jewelled 
apparel  and  head-dress.  Each  bears  a  crown  or  wreath,  possibly 
a  close  reminiscence  of  that  which  formerly  had  adorned  the 
brow  of  a  victor  at  the  games,  or  of  one  who  had  achieved  a 
military  triumph,  and  which  aroused  the  ire  of  Tertullian,  as 
shown  in  his  treatise  De  Corona,  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer. 
One  is  tempted  to  dwell  on  a  work  which  presents  so  much  to 
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the  antiquary,  but  on  this  occasion  I  can  only  note  that  at  the 
end  of  the  procession  we  see  the  city  of  Ravenna  and  the  port  of 
Classis. 

Such  an  arrangement  of  materials  as  is  here  presented  would 
be  incoherent  if  we  viewed  them  in  any  realistic  light.  It  is 
not  merely  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi — that  is  but  an  acces- 
sory— for  the  Virgin  and  Child  are,  as  it  were,  glorified  and 
enthroned  ;*  whilst  the  long  line  of  twenty-two  virgin  saints, 
also  in  glory,  is  a  part  only  of  the  symbolism  which  thus 
declares  the  triumph  of  the  faith.  As  regards  the  group  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  that 
the  type  here  shown  was  a  fixed  one,  and  for  centuries  was 
reproduced,  thus  justifying  my  regarding  it  as  Hieratic,  with  a 
definite  though  perhaps  expansive  meaning. f  As  a  work  of  the 
sixth  century  it  would  alone  have  a  great  value  ;  but  if  it  be,  as 
I  think,  the  earliest  representation  of  the  kind  to  which  we  can 
safely  give  a  date,  it  forms  a  most  valuable  starting-point  in  the 
history  of  ecclesiastical  art. 

The  next  example  to  which  I  shall  direct  your  attention  is 
in  the  under  church  of  San  Clemente  at  Rome,  and  here  is 
the  same  special  treatment  as  has  just  been  described.  This 
example  is  remarkable,  as  the  figure,  Christ,  is  quite  a  j^outh, 
clothed  much  as  before,  holding  a  roll  in  his  left  hand,  and  also 
is  not  giving  the  benediction.  The  right  arm  of  the  figure  of 
the  Virgin  is  raised,  and  appears  as  if  it  might  be  giving  the 
benediction,  but  unhappily,  in  this  part,  the  fresco  is  mutilated, 
so  we  cannot  affirm  that  it  is  a  parallel  case  to  that  at  Ravenna.  J 
Both  figures  front  us,  arranged  precisely  as  in  the  mosaic  at 
S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  and  the  treatment  is  much  in  the  Byzan- 
tine style,  as  displayed  in  the  rich  head-dress  of  the  Virgin.  It 
is  by  this  we  can  fix  a  proximate  date  to  the  work,  for  it 
resembles  very  closely  what  is  seen  in  the  figure  of  Theodora, 
the  empress,  in  the  mosaic  of  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna :  thus  we 
may  safely  ascribe  it  to  the  sixth  century.  The  late  Father 
Mullooly  put  the  date  of  these  paintings  at  about  the  year  600, 
and  later  than  that  I  do  not  think  we  can  place  this  group, 
although  Mr.  Wey,  in  his  work  on  Rome,  refers  them 
generally  to  the  eighth  or  even  ninth  century ;  but  as  he 

*  In  the  subject  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  Benedictional  of  St. 
Ethelwold,  the  Virgin  is  also  enthroned,  and  the  Child  is  also  in  manly  costume. 
The  same  general  idea  is  also  observed  in  the  composition  ;  but  the  Greek  influ- 
ence is  very  manifest  in  this  most  interesting  MS.,  which  may  account  for  the 
marked  fixity  of  types. 

f  Durandus,  Rationale  Div.  Off.  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  would  seem  to  imply  some- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  following  passage  :  '  Salvatoris  Imago  picta  in  prsesepio, 
rememorat  Nativitatem :  depicta  in  matris  gremio  puerilem  aitatem.' 

J  There  is  a  woodcut  of  this  painting  in  Wcy's  Rome. 
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puts  forth  no  evidence  for  his  opinion  we  cannot  give  much 
attention  to  it. 

The  next  two  examples,  I  now  intend  to  cite,  are  from  two 
churches,  also  in  Rome,  and  both  due  to  that  active  church 
builder,  Pope  Paschal  I.  The  first  is  in  the  interesting  basilica 
on  the  Cselian  Hill  of  S.  Maria  in  Domnica,  or  della  Navicella, 
so  called  from  the  sculptured  hull  of  a  ship  in  front  of  the  west 
entrance,  built  between  817-824.  The  mosaics  of  the  apse  are 
of  contemporary  date,  and  exhibit  the  Virgin  and  Child  en- 
throned, with  precisely  the  same  conventional  treatment  as  that 
which  I  have  just  described ;  only  here  it  is  Christ  who  gives  the 
benediction.  On  each  side  are  crowds  of  white-robed  angels ; 
and  the  kneeling  figure  of  Paschal,  with  a  square  blue  nimbus, 
indicative,  according  to  Italian  custom,  of  one  then  living,  is  at 
the  feet.  The  last  two  lines  of  some  verses  below  are  : — 

'  Virgo  Maria,  tibi  Paschalis,  praasul  honestus, 
Condidit  hanc  aulam  laetus  per  secla  manendam.' 

Outside  the  arch,  and  above  it,  is  represented  a  sitting 
Majesty  within  an  aureole,  two  attendant  angels,  and  the  twelve 
Apostles.  Thus  we  see  a  close  analogy  with  the  subject  at 
Ravenna. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere,  also  built  by  Pope 
Paschal  I ,  is  the  same  conventional  treatment,  only  in  this 
instance  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  attendant  saints  and  angels, 
occupy  the  position  over  the  arch,  as  that  of  the  Majesty  in  the 
former  example,  and  not  within  the  apse.  An  attendant  angel 
and  ten  virgin  saints,  arranged  on  each  side  equally,  again  re- 
mind us  of  the  mosaics  in  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  which  is  still 
further  borne  out  by  the  rest  of  the  composition.  In  the  church 
of  SS.  Nereo  and  'Achilleo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  there 
is  also  a  similar  instance  of  the  conventional  treatment  of  Virgin 
and  Child,  but  the  subject  is  placed  at  one  side,  over  the  arch  of 
the  apse,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  Annunciation.  At  S. 
Prassede  is  a  marble  statue  of  Virgin  and  Child  with  same  con- 
ventionalism ;  also  in  the  church  of  SS.  Cosimo  and  Damiano 
it  is  further  illustrated.  Ciampini  specially  speaks  of  the  con- 
ventionalism as  made  against  the  impious  heresy  of  Nestorius. 
(Pars.  i.  p.  205  ;  ii.  p.  101.) 

Many  of  the  miraculous  images  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  at 
celebrated  shrines  have  the  figures  thus  disposed,  which  must 
be  taken  as  an  index  of  their  antiquity.  Such  I  believe  to  be 
the  case  in  that  of  Our  Lady  at  Montserrat,  near  Barcelona, 
also  in  that  of  Notre  Dame  de  Puy-en-Velay.  This  latter  was 
described  by  Faujas  de  Saint  Fond  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  his  description  of  it  is  very  curious,  as  he  shows  it  to  be 
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made  up  like  an  Egyptian  mummy  ;  and  its  traditional  history 
asserts  it  to  have  been  brought  from  the  East,  which,  however, 
is  not  an  unique  instance  in  the  history  of  these  shrines. 

After  the  ninth  century  it  is  not  easy  to  find  this  conventional 
treatment  as  described.  Nevertheless  I  do  not  think  it  entirely 
ceased  until  the  twelfth,  and  may  have  lingered  on  even  to  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth,  century,  when  it  disappears;  and 
later  on  there  was  a  growing  tendency  in  the  minds  of  artists, 
when  not  themselves  ecclesiastics,  or  under  that  special  influence, 
to  make  the  subject  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  one  for  displaying 
the  tender  instincts  of  the  mother. 

Nevertheless  there  were  phases  yet  to  pass  through  before  it 
reached  this  stage,  and  we  shall  now  find,  in  following  up  our 
subject,  a  frequent  attempt  to  combine  an  association  of  the 
idea  of  the  loving  mother,  yet  keeping  in  mind  the  theological 
view  of  an  infant  endued  with  divine  power.  It  is  in  this  phase 
we  see  the  subject  treated  at  Great  Canfield,  and  this  new  treat- 
ment follows  us  throughout  all  schools  of  art  down  to  the  Refor- 
mation, when  it  ceased,  not  probably  so  much  as  a  consequence 
of  that  event,  but  because  ancient  conventionalities  governed  by 
ecclesiastical  laws,  being  discredited,  were  dying  out ;  and  the 
attempted  resuscitation  in  the  seventeenth  century,  not  having  a 
natural  development,  failed  of  its  purpose. 

The  phase  exhibited  at  Great  Canfield,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed, did  not  make  its  appearance  until  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  is  due  to  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Bernard,  who,  in  his  sermons,  it  is  said,  was  frequently  heard  to 
exclaim,  6  0  man,  thou  hast  secure  access  to  God,  where  the 
Mother  is  before  the  Son,  the  Son  before  the  Father.  The 
Mother  shows  to  the  Son  her  bosom  and  breast.  The  Son  shows 
to  the  Father  his  side  and  wounds.  There  cannot  be  anything 
repulsive  where  there  are  so  many  signs  of  love.'  The  passage 
is  given  by  Molanus,  but  without  any  reference  to  the  works  of 
the  saint.* 

Examples  of  this  treatment  are  not  infrequent  in  mediaeval 
times,  and  one  formerly  existed  in  the  church  of  St.  John  at 
Winchester,f  though  not  placed  at  the  east  end.  But  one  of 
the  earliest  instances  is  that  given  in  the  mosaics  adorning 
the  west  front  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  at  Rome,  a  church, 

*  Molanus,  Hist.  SS.  Imaginum  (edit.  Lovanis,  1771),  pp.  92,  23.  '  0  homo, 
securum  habes  accessum  ad  Deum,  ubi  Mater  ante  Filium,  Filius  ante  Patrem. 
Mater  ostendit  Filio  pectns  et  ubera  :  Filius  ostendit  Patri  latus  et  vulnera.  Ibi 
non  potest  esse  ulla  repulsa,  ubi  tot  sunt  charitatis  insignia.'  Verum,  sicut 
figurate  intelligo  verba  Bernardi,  sic  Imaginem,  ex  eis  verbis  desumptam,  intelli- 
gendam  arbitror. 

f  See  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  vol.  ix.  pi.  6.  ^  The 
subject  is  of  later  date  than  that  of  Great  Canfield,  and  very  inferior  in  point  of 
execution,  but  it  shows  the  same  general  arrangement  and  principles  involved. 
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if  we  may  believe  an  inscription  within  the  apse,  which  was 
1  Prima  sedes  Deiparae  dicata,'  and  which  was  rebuilt  by 
Gregory  III.  before  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  These 
mosaics,  however,  cannot  be  much  earlier  than  the  thirteenth 
century,  although  the  same  idea  is  visible  throughout  the  com- 
position, as  in  the  earlier  examples  already  given.  Within  the 
pediment  is  the  figure  of  Our  Lord  in  Majesty,  and  attendant 
angels,  the  seven  candlesticks  disposed  on  each  side  of  him. 
Immediately  beneath,  upon  a  throne,  is  seated  the  Virgin  Mary 
offering  nutriment  to  the  divine  Child,  seated  upon  her  knees. 
Her  left  hand  sustains  him,  whilst  the  right  offers  the  breast, 
exactly  as  in  that  of  Great  Canfield.  The  figure  is  amply 
draped  and  veiled,  and  on  each  side  is  a  procession  of  the  wise 
and  foolish  virgins;  underneath  this,  palm  trees  and  sheep, 
and  at  one  end  the  New  Jerusalem,  at  the  other,  Bethlehem. 
Within  this  very  interesting  church  we  can  also  trace  a  further 
development  in  the  mosaics  of  the  apse,  though  these  must  be 
of  earlier  date.  Yet  here  are  enthroned  together,  side  by  side, 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  Our  Lord,  each  holding  books  with  in- 
scriptions. Thus,  with  the  latter  it  is,  <Veni  electa  mea  et 
ponem  in  te  thronum  meum.'  On  the  other,  *  Leva  ejus  sub 
capite  meo  et  dextra  illius  amplexabitur  me.'  Also  the  follow- 
ing :— 

'  Virgo  Deum  complexa  sinu  servando  pudorem 
Virgineum  matris  fundans  per  secula  nomen 
Eespice  compunctos  animos  miserata  tuorum.' 

There  are  also  several  figures  of  saints,  and  the  Agnus  Dei 
with  twelve  sheep  surrounding,  a  familiar  relic  of  the  symbolic 
era  of  early  Christian  times.  More  modern  additions  are  in 
harmony  with  the  subject,  and  indeed  are  a  development  of  it. 

There  remains  one  important  part  of  the  details  of  the  figure 
at  Great  Canfield  which  requires  some  illustration — that  is,  the 
crown.  In  no  early  representation  does  this  appear.  Indeed,  if 
we  examine  into  the  feeling  which  animated  the  early  Christians, 
as  shown  in  the  tractate  of  Tertullian,  De  Corona,  we  at  once 
see  how  impossible  such  a  symbol  would  have  been  in  his  time. 
Every  species  of  garland,  whether  composed  of  flowers  or  leaves, 
was  denounced  by  him  as  heathen,  and  he  warns  them  how  this 
was  of  Bacchus,  this  of  Isis,  and  so  forth.  The  veiled  head  is 
the  only  attire  he  permits  to  the  virgin  or  unmarried  lady,  whilst 
the  military  crown  is  his  abhorrence.  In  the  processions  I  have 
spoken  of  at  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  both  the  female  and  male 
saints  carry  crowns  of  bay  or  laurel-wreaths  in  their  hands.  At 
first  one  is  led  to  consider  these  as  symbolic  of  the  <  crown  of 
life.'  But  this  was  represented  by  the  nimbus,  as  indeed 
Durandus,  in  his  Rationale  Div.  Off,  cap.  1,  shows  thus : 
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6  Corona  autem  hujusmodi  depingitur  in  forma  scuti  rotundi,' 
and  the  very  beginning  of  the  treatise  of  Tertullian  explains 
distinctly,  to  my  mind,  the  real  meaning  of  the  wreaths  as 
shown  in  the  Ravenna  mosaics.  He  says,  e  Proximo  factum 
est.  Liberalitas  praBstantissimorum  Imperatorum  expungebatur 
in  castris.  Milites  laureati  adibant.  Quidam  illic,  magis 
Dei  miles,  ceteris  cons  tan tior  fratribus  qui  se  duobus  dominis 
servire  posse  prsesumpserant,  solus  libero  capite,  coronamento 
in  manu  otioso,  vulgato  jam  et  ista  discipline  Christiano,  re- 
lucebat.'  (Tertulliani  Opera,  fol.  1675,  *p.  100.)  I  cannot, 
therefore,  doubt,  that  we  see  in  the  act  of  the  saint  bearing 
the  wreath  a  declaration  such  as  that  expressed  by  the  soldier, 
which  signified  a  refusal  of  the  earthly  crown.  I  must,  however, 
here  note  that  Ciampini,  Vetera  Monimenta  (pars.  ii.  p.  100), 
gives  an  opinion  that  it  signifies  the  nuptial  crown,  i.e.  spiritually 
speaking.  But  the  form  is  distinctly  one  of  laurel,  for  the  most 
part,  though  this  varies  in  some  few  instances.  As  the  corona 
or  nimbus  was  the  spiritual  crown  of  life  or  glory,  one  hardly 
sees  the  propriety  of  another  crown  meaning  the  same  thing. 
In  all  the  early  examples,  therefore,  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  the 
former  is  always  veiled,  nor  do  I  believe  the  crowned  head  is  com- 
monly seen  much  before  the  twelfth  century.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  mosaic  in  the  apse  of  S.  Maria  Nuova,  now  S.  Francesca 
Romana,  at  Rome,  A.D.  848,  in  which  the  Virgin  is  represented 
as  crowned.  But  I  cannot  believe  this,  even  if  executed  at 
that  time,  remains  in  the  original  state,  for  it  has  altogether 
a  more  modern  look,  and  the  constant  and  long  habit  of  restora- 
tion and  alteration  in  the  churches  of  Rome  should  make 
us  very  critical  when  we  see  a  deviation  from  an  accustomed 

We  must  pursue  the  subject  in  a  natural  way,  seeking  it  by 
specific  evidence,  and  the  first  clue  we  get  in  this  direction 
is  that  well-known  conventionalism — '  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin.'  Now  the  earliest  form  of  this  is  in  the  Benedictional 
of  St.  Ethel  wold,  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century,  so  well  illus- 
trated in  the  Archaeologia  (vol.  xxiv.)  And  here  it  is  but 
tentative,  for  the  Virgin  on  her  death-bed  sees  above  her  a  hand 
from  heaven  holding  a  crown  surrounded  by  a  choir  of  angels. 
This  simple  beginning  was,  however,  the  forerunner  of  those 
numerous  pictures  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  with  all  the 
associations  of  worldly  pomp.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century 
the  idea  was  fully  developed,  and  appears  frequently  in  our 
mediaeval  churches.  At  St.  Alban's  abbey  are  several  examples, 
but  the  glory  of  this  subject  belongs  to  Italy,  and  more  than 
one  of  its  fine  cathedrals  show  it  in  a  blaze  of  gold  and  colour 
executed  in  mosaic  high  above  in  the  western  gable.  Nothing 
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can  be  finer  as  a  spectacle  than  the  west  front  of  Orvieto, 
whereon  it  appears  when  illumined  by  the  setting  sun. 

To  represent  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a  Queen,  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  royal  power,  was  the  last  development,  and  it  seemed 
to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  Italian  artists.  One  almost  wearies 
of  the  subject,  as  we  pass  one  example  after  another,  in  the  nume- 
rous galleries  of  their  cities,  where,  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
preserved,  having  been  removed  from  desecrated  churches  or  dis- 
solved monasteries.  One  fact  leaves  a  strong  impression  upon 
you,  that  as  this  idea  developes  it  aggrandizes  the  Divine  mother 
at  the  expense  of  the  Child.  The  latter  is  often  absolutely  mean, 
diminished  in  size  and  proportions,  whilst  the  other  is  the  more 
enhanced.  Two  beautiful  works  of  this  kind,  by  Carlo  Crivelli, 
at  Venice,  are  well  known,  being  in  the  collection  of  chromatic 
copies  of  the  Arundel  Society,  and  the  insignificance  of  the 
Child,  even  in  sentiment,  is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  mother,  who,  in  gorgeous  attire,  sits  upon  a  throne 
of  state  for  the  admiration  of  the  beholder. 

In  the  figure  at  Great  Canfield  we  see  the  Queen  of  heaven, 
with  a  testimony  to  the  Christian  faith  to  which  I  have  pre- 
viously called  attention.  But  this  developed  itself  still  further 
as  I  have  indicated  ;  occasionally  even  the  imperial  crown  is  on 
her  head  and  a  sceptre  is  in  her  hand.  But  the  sympathies  of 
the  true  artist  were  always  with  the  tender  affections  of  the 
mother,  and  the  act  of  nurture,  though  only  a  symbol  at  Great 
Canfield,  was  affectionately  represented  in  every  school  up  to 
the  dying  out  of  religious  art." 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  communicated  an  Account 
of  certain  Churches  which  he  had  recently  visited,  viz.,  at  Bari, 
Bitonto,  Trani,  Molfitta,  Canosa,  Barletta,  and  Ruvo.  This 
Paper  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  January  llth,  1883. 
JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From   the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archasological   Society : — Trans- 
actions.    Vols.  i.  to  v.    8vo.    Leicester,  1866—82. 
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From  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  :— The  Wilts 
Magazine.  No.  Ix.  November.  Vol.  20.  8vo.  Devizes,  1882. 

From  H.  S.  Milman,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Dir.  S.A.  :— The  Lyon  Office  and  the  Marjori- 
banks  Family.  A  Reply  to  Lyon  King-of-Arms.  [By  J.  Foster."]  Re- 
printed from  "  Collectanea  Genealogica,"  Part  ix.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Author,  Sir  G.  F.  Duckett,  Bart.,  F.S.A.  :— Five  octavo  Tracts  as 
follows  : 

1.  Manorbeer  Castle  and  its  early  owners.     (Supplementary.) 

2.  The  Athenaeum.     No.    2647,  July  20,  '78.      (On    Sir    G.  Duckett's 
"  Parentage  of  Gundreda.") 

3.  Stray  Notes  in  connection  with  the  Churches  of  St.  John  and  St.  Mary, 
at  Beverley.     [Reprinted  from  the  "  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal."] 

4.  Description  of  the  County  of  Westmoreland,  by  Sir  Daniel  Fleming  of 
Rydal,  A.D.  1671.    London,  1882. 

5.  Congratulatory  Correspondence  between  the  Courts  of  England,  France, 
and  Denmark,  in  1683,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Marriage  of  the  Princess 
Anne.    1880. 

From  H.  C.  M.  Lyte,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. :— Book  of  Common  Prayer.  "  Altera- 
tions prepared  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  the  Revision  of  the  Liturgy, 
in  1689."  Return  ordered  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 
2  June,  1854.  8vo. 

From  the  Author  : — Edingdon  Monastery,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  J.  E.  Jackson, 
F.S.A.  [Reprinted  from  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Magazine,  vol.  xx.  p.  241.]  Sq.  8vo.  Devizes,  1882. 

From  the  Honorable  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Hon.  F.S.A. :— Peabody  Education  Fund. 
Proceedings  of  the  Trustees,  4  October,  1882.  8vo.  Cambridge,  1882. 

From  Edward  Walford,  Esq.,  M.A.  : 

1.  The   Scientific  Tourist  through  England,  Wales,  and   Scotland.    By 
T.  Walford,  Esq.,  F.A.S.,  F.L.S.    2  vols.     12mo.    London,  1818. 

2.  The  Scientific  Tourist  through  Ireland.    By  an  Irish  Gentleman.    12mo. 
London,  1818. 

From  the  Editor  : — The  Athenaeum.    2  vols.    4to.    London,  1882. 

From  the  Editor,  George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A  :— The  Builder.    Vols. 

xlii.  and  xliii.    Fol.    London,  1882. 
From  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Virtue  and  Co.  : — The  Art  Journal.     Vol.  2. 

(New  Series.)     4to.    London,  1882. 
From  the  Editor: — Notes  and  Queries.     Vols.  v.  and  vi.     6th  Series.     4to. 

London,  1882. 
From  the  Society  of  Arts  :— Their  Journal.    Vol.  xxx.    No.  1,520  to  xxxi. 

No.  1,571.    8vo.    London,  1882. 
From  the  Photographic   Society : — The  Photographic  Journal.    New   Series. 

Vols.  vi.  No.  4,  to  vii.  No.  3.     8vo.    London,  1882. 

From  the  Author :— Leigh  in  the  18th  Century  1689—1813.  (A  Series  of 
Papers  reprinted  from  the  Leigh  Journal  and  Times.)  By  Josiah  Rose. 
8vo.  Leigh,  1882. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq.  :  —The  Western  Antiquary.  Part  viii. 
New  Series.  4to.  Plymouth,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  :— Proceedings.    Vol.  v.  No.  1.   January. 
•     8vo.    London,  1883. 

From  the  National  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  France  :— Memoires.  5me  Serie. 
Tomei.  (T.  41.)  8vo.  Paris,  1880. 

From  the  French  Society  of  Archaeology  for  the  Conservation  and  Description 
of  Monuments  : — Congres  Archeologique  de  France.  47e  Session.  Seances 
Generates  tenues  a  Arras  et  Tournai  en  1880.  Svo.  Paris,  1881. 
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From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  the  Department  of  Constantino  (Algeria)  : 

— Tables  Generales  des  20  Premiers  Volumes  de  la  Societe.     lle  vol.  de  la  2e 

Serie.     (21  vol.  de  la  Collection.)    8vo.     Constantino,  1881. 
From  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Belles-Lettres  and  Arts  of  Kouen  :—  Precis 

Analytique  des  Travaux,  pendant  1'annee  1880 — 81.    8vo.    Rouen,  1882. 
From  the  Society  of  Agriculture,  Sciences,  Arts  and  Commerce  of  Puy  :  — 

Annales.     Tome  xxxiii.  1876—1877.    8vo.    Puy,  1882. 
From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  Morinie  :— Bulletin  Historique.     31° 

annee.    Nouvelle  Serie.     122e  et  123e  Livraisons.    8vo.    Saint-Omer,  1882. 
From  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Madras  Government  :— Archaeological  Survey 

of  Southern  India.     Notes  on  the  Amaravati  Stupa.     By  Jas.  Burgess, 

LL.D.    Printed  by  Order  of  Government.    4to.    Madras,  1882. 
From  the  Council  of  the  Art-Union  of  London  :—  Eeport  for  the  year  1882. 

With  List  of  Members.    8vo.    London,  1882. 
From  the  Author  :— The  History  of  God's  House  of  Hull,  commonly  called  the 

Charterhouse.    By  Jno.  Cook,  F.R.  Hist.  Socy.    4to.    Hull,  1882. 
From  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  :— The  Church  Builder.    No. 

xiii.    New  Series.    January.    8vo.    London,  1883. 
From  the   Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  :— Octavo  Publications.    No.  xix. 

The  Church  Bells  of  Cambridgeshire.    By  J.  J.  Raven,  D.D.    2nd  ed.    8vo. 

Cambridge,  1882.    " 

From  the  Editor,  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker  : — Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries. 
Part  xvii.  January.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia  : — Proceedings.  Vol. 
xx.  Nos.  110  and  111.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1881—2. 

From  the  Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  : — Bulletin.  Vol.  ii.  Nos.  2 
and  3.  8vo.  Minneapolis,  1881. 

From  the  Compiler,  John  Stansfeld,  Esq. :— Pedigree  of  Stansfeld  of  Stansfeld 
Hall.  (Broadsheet  mounted  and  folded  as  a  book.)  Sm.  4to. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A. :— The  Genealogical  History  of  the  Family 
of  Josselyn  of  Horksley.  By  J.  H.  Josselyn.  Sm.  4to.  1880.  [With  MS. 
additions.] 

From  the  Council  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Associa- 
tion :— Photograph  of  a  Roman  Altar  found  in  1882,  in  the  Township  of 
Longwood  and  the  Parish  of  Huddersfield. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  (Chap.  III. 
§  3)  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  Fellows  who,  on  the  31st 
December,  1882,  were  in  arrear  of  their  Subscriptions,  was 
ordered  to  be  suspended. 

Major  A.  P.  de  Cesnola  was  admitted  Fellow. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8*45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9'30  p.m.,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected : — 

Henry  John  Trotter,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Alfred  Joshua  Butler,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Benjamin  Edmund  Ferrey,  Esq. 
William  John  Hardy,  Esq. 
Rev.  William  Benham,  B.D. 
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Thursday,  January  18th,  1883. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Compiler: — Pedigree  of  Ellery,  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Arranged  by  Harrison  Ellery,  from  his  Memorials  of  the  Family.    Folio 

broadsheet.    Boston,  1881. 
From  the  Compiler,  E.  M.  Boyle,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— Sixty-four  "Quartiers"  of 

Major  Gerald  Edmund  Boyle,  and  his  Brothers  and  Sister.    Corrected  up 

to  1882.    Folio  broadsheet. 

From  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: — Journal.     New 
Series.    Vol.  xv.    Part  i.    January.    8vo.    London,  1883. 

From  the  Camden  Society:— Members.    January,  1883.    Sm.  4to.    London. 

C.  E.  KEYSER,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited,  by  permission  of  Sir 
JOHNKELK,  Bart.,  of  Tedworth,  Hampshire,  a  bronze  Axe-head, 
of  the  class  described  by  Mr.  John  Evans  as  a  winged  celt,  with 
stop-ridge.  Its  dimensions  are :  Extreme  length,  6|  inches  ; 
breadth  at  extremity  of  blade,  3|-  inches  ;  breadth  at  stop-ridge, 
J  of  an  inch.  The  axe-head  was  found  about  six  weeks  ago  by 
a  boy,  while  ploughing  on  the  slopes  of  Sidbury  Hill,  in  Wilt- 
shire, in  the  parish  of  North  Tidworth.  Sidbury  Hill  is  crowned 
by  a  fine  earthwork,  described  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  (Modern 
Wilts,  vol.  ii.  p.  13)  as  "  Chidbury  Camp."  It  is  one  of  the 
loftiest  hills  rising  out  of  the  Salisbury  Plain,  and  is  distant 
about  twelve  miles  from  Old  Sarum  ;  the  old  road  from  Old 
Sarum  to  Marlborough  crosses  its  western  slope. 

J.  T.  MICKLETHWAITE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  follow- 
ing Notes  on  the  Cross  said  to  have  been  taken  out  of  the  coffin 
of  King  Edward  the  Confessor  in  1685  :  — 

"There  is  a  story  that  the  coffin  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
was  broken  at  the  coronation  of  James  II.,  and  that  a  gold  cross 
was  taken  out  of  it  and  delivered  by  the  finder  to  the  king.  The 
account  is  very  circumstantial,  but  there  are  several  versions  of 
it,  and  three  different  names  are  given  to  the  finder.  The  story* 
put  forth  as  that  of  the  finder  himself  seems  to  be  straight- 
forward and  likely  enough  on  the  face  of  it.  He  calls  himself 

*  "  A  true  and  perfect  Narrative  of  the  strange  and  unexpected  finding  the 
crucifix  and  gold  chain  of  that  pious  prince,  St.  Edward  the  King  and  Con- 
fessor, which  was  found  after  620  years  interment,  and  presented  to  his  most 
sacred  Majesty  King  James  the  Second."  By  Charles  Taylour,  gent.  London: 
Printed  by  J.B.,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Randal  Taylor,  near  Stationers  Hall. 
1688. 
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Charles  Taylour,  gent.,  and  says  that  on  '  St.  Barnaby's  Day,'  i.  e. 
June  11,  1685,  he,  with  two  friends,  went  to  see  the  coffin  of  the 
Confessor,  which  was  said  to  have  been  broken,  and  finding  a 
hole  in  it  he  put  in  his  hand  and  drew  forth  the  cross  and  chain. 
He  kept  them  with  him  for  three  weeks,  not  being  able  to  see 
the  dean.  He  then  showed  them  to  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
who  took  him  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth. 
Then  he  says  he  had  an  exact  drawing  of  them  made,  and 
showed  them  to  Sir  William  Dugdale.  On  July  6th  the  Dean 
of  Westminster,  who  was  also  Bishop  of  Rochester,  took  him  to 
Whitehall,  and  he  presented  them  to  the  king,  who  thereupon 
ordered  the  broken  coffin  of  King  Edward  to  be  enclosed  in  a 
new  coffin  strongly  bound  with  iron. 

James  was  crowned  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1685,  and  the  whole 
story  fits  together  very  well,  and,  further,  the  visible  coffin  of  the 
Confessor  is  now  just  such  a  one  as  James  is  said  to  have  ordered. 

Dart,  however,  calls  the  finder  '  one  Young '  ;  and  adds, 
6  which  Young,  by  the  way,  was  no  other  than  Henry  Keep, 
who  in  King  James  II. 's  time,  being  reconciled  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  changed  his  name.'  * 

These  discrepancies  have  caused  some  antiquaries  to  doubt 
whether  the  discovery  really  was  made.  But  Dart  is  not  an 
accurate  writer,  and  we  have  a  quite  independent  witness  to 
the  facts  of  the  cross  being  found  and  given  to  the  king  in  John 
Evelyn,  who,  in  his  Diary,  under  date  16th  September,  1685, 
records  a  conversation  at  which  he  was  present  when  the  king 
spoke  of  *  the  golden  crosse  and  chaine  taken  out  of  the  coffin  of 
St.  Edward  the  Confessor  at  Westminster  by  one  of  the  singing- 
men,  who,  as  the  scaffolds  were  taking  down  after  his  Ma1?'3 
coronation,  espying  a  hole  in  the  tomb  and  something  glisten,  put 
his  hand  in  and  brought  it  to  the  deane  and  he  to  the  king.' 
The  conversation  then  passed  to  another  cross,  and  the  descrip- 
tion which  Evelyn  gives  is  of  it,  and  not  of  that  found  at  West- 
minster. 

Taylour's  description  of  what  he  found  is  as  follows  : — 

'  The  chain  was  full  twenty-four  inches  long,  all  of  pure  gold, 
the  links  oblong  and  curiously  wrought ;  the  upper  part  whereof 
(to  lie  in  the  nape  of  the  neck)  was  joyned  together  by  a  locket 
composed  of  a  large  round  nob  of  massy  gold,  and  in  circum- 
ference as  big  as  a  milled  shilling,  and  half-an-inch  thick  ;  round 
this  went  a  wier,  and  on  the  wier  about  half-a-dozen  little  beads 
hanging  loose  and  running  too  and  again  on  the  same,  all  of 
pure  gold  and  finely  wrought.  On  each  side  of  this  locket  were 
set  two  large  square  red  stones  (supposed  to  be  rubies) ;  from 
each  side  of  this  locket  fixed  to  two  rings  of  gold  the  chain 

*  History  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  vol.  ii.  p.  25. 
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descends,  and  meeting  below  passes  through  a  square  piece  of 
gold  of  a  convenient  bigness  for  the  same  purpose.  This  gold, 
wrought  into  several  angles,  was  painted  with  divers  colours 
resembling  so  many  gems  or  precious  stones,  and  to  which  the 
crucifix  was  joined,  yet  to  be  taken  off  (by  the  help  of  a  screw) 
at  pleasure.  For  the  form  of  the  cross  it  comes  nighest  to  that 
of  an  Humettee  Flory  among  the  heralds,  or  rather  the  JBotony, 
yet  the  pieces  here  are  not  of  equal  length,  the  direct  or  per- 
pendicular beam  being  nigh  one-fourth  part  larger  than  the 
traverse,  as  being  four  inches  to  the  extremities,  whilst  the  other 
scarce  exceeds  three ;  yet  all  of  them  neatly  turned  at  the  ends, 
and  the  botons  enamelled  with  figures  thereon.  The  cross  itself 
is  of  the  same  gold  with  the  chain  ;  but  then  it  exceeds  it  by  its 
rich  enamel,  having  on  one  side  the  picture  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  in  his  Passion  wrought  thereon,  and  an  eye  from  above 
casting  a  kind  of  beam  upon  Him ;  whilst  on  the  reverse  of  the 
same  cross  is  pictured  a  Benedictine  monk  in  his  habit,  and  on 
each  side  these  capital  Roman  letters : — 

On  the  right  limb,  thus —        And  on  the  left,  thus — 

(A)  P 

Z  A  X  AC 

A  H 

This  cross  is  hollow  and  to  be  opened  by  two  little  screws 
towards  the  top,  wherein  it  is  presumed  some  relic  might  have 
been  conserved.' 

This  description,  minute  as  it  is,  does  not  give  us  any  certain 
clue  to  the  date  and  character  of  the  work.  The  late  Mr.  Burges 
thought  the  cross  must  have  been  given  by  Queen  Mary  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration  of  the  shrine.*  But  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that,  whatever  the  chain  and  mounting  may  have  been, 
the  cross  was  a  Byzantine  work,  and  probably  not  later  than  the 
eleventh  century ;  and  I  have  lately  succeeded  in  extracting  a 
meaning  out  of  the  inscription  which  seems  to  confirm  this. 

At  first  sight  the  inscription  looks  hopeless  enough,  but  by  the 
addition  of  one  stroke^  and  a  slight  alteration  in  the  place  of 
another,  it  can  be  reduced  to  order.  Assuming  that  a  letter  is 
missing,  the  arrangement  of  the  inscription  suggests  that  it  has 
gone  from  the  middle  line  on  the  left  side,  and  that  there  were 
three  letters  there  to  correspond  with  those  on  the  other  side.  The 
letter  most  likely  to  be  overlooked  is  the  smallest  and  simplest, 
which  is  I.  By  raising  the  cross  line  of  the  final  H  to  the  top 
it  will  Jbecome  II,  as  I  believe  it  should  be.  The  mistake  is 
likely  to  have  been  made  by  a  copyer,  prepossessed  with  the  idea 

*  Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey,  p.  141. 
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that  the  inscription  was  Latin.  The  right  and  left  of  the  descrip- 
tion are  evidently  used  as  a  herald  would  use  them.  I  therefore 
propose  to  read — 

(A)  P 

Z  AX  I  A  C 

A  n 

which,  completing  the  two  words  indicated  by  initials,  is 
f'A[7to?]  ZAXAPIA2  n[/E>o</>?7T?79].  The  figure  standing  in 
the  middle  had  the  name  written  at  the  sides,  the  letters  being 
disposed  as  best  suited  the  form  of  the  field,  as  is  usual  in 
Byzantine  works.  Mr.  Taylour's  '  Benedictine  monk'  is  quite  as 
likely  to  have  represented  the  prophet  Zachary  as  anybody  else. 
The  brackets  to  the  first  A  probably  indicate  some  contraction 
marks,  which  the  copyer  did  not  understand.  The  cross  itself 
was  probably  not  unlike  the  well-known  and  curious  example 
in  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  possession. 

There  cannot,  I  think,  be  any  doubt  that  the  cross  was  really 
found  by  the  man  Taylour,  or  whatever  his  name  may  have  been, 
and  by  him  given  to  the  king.  One  would  like,  therefore,  to 
know  what  became  of  so  curious  a  relic,  or  even  of  the  drawing 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  it.  Did  James  return  the  cross  to 
the  coffin  whence  it  was  taken  ?  If  he  kept  it,  did  he  take  it 
with  him  when  he  fled  the  country,  or  did  he  leave  it  behind  ? 

The  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  F.S.A.,  has  called  my  attention  to 
a  letter  stated  to  have  been  4  written  by  a  gentleman  who  accom- 
panied the  king  in  his  flight,'  and  published  in  the  Britannic 
Magazine,  vol.  v.  1797,  under  the  heading  l  Particulars  regard- 
ing the  Escape  of  James  II.'  In  this  letter  the  writer  says, 
1 1  must  not  forget  that  he  pleasantly  entertained  us  with  a  long 
discourse  about  St.  Winifred,  and  the  virtue  of  her  well,  and  the 
whole  legend  of  it ;  as  also,  having  lost  a  wooden  cross,  he  told 
us  how  much  it  was  to  be  prized,  for  it  was  Sir  Edward  the 
Confessors,  and  had  a  piece  of  the  true  real  cross  in  it,  on  which 
our  Saviour  suffered.'  The  •'  wooden  cross '  may  have  been  a 
slip  of  the  memory  on  the  part  of  this  writer,  but  the  piece  of 
the  true  cross  would  agree  with  Taylour's  account  of  the  cavity 
for  a  relic.  The  fact  that  the  king  had  lost  the  cross  accounts 
for  its  not  appearing  in  the  inventory  of  plate  and  jewels  belong- 
ing to  him  at  his  death,  which  is  printed  in  the  eighteenth 
volume  of  Archaeologia.  If  he  left  it  here  it  may  still  remain 
unrecognised  in  the  royal  collection." 

Mr.  Micklethwaite  proceeded  to  read  a  second  Paper  on  an 
unexplained  figure  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  as  an  Ap- 
pendix to  his  Memoir  in  Archaeologia,  xlvii.  1.  This  Commu- 
nication has  been  published  in  Archaeologia,  xlvii.  2. 
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The  Rev.  H.  J.  CHEALES,  Local  Secretary  for  Lincolnshire, 
communicated  a  Paper  on  a  Mural  Painting  in  Friskney  church, 
representing  the  Gathering  of  the  Manna,  a  subject  very  rarely 
met  with,  no  other  example  being  known  in  this  country,  though 
Mr.  Middleton  stated  he  had  seen  one,  now  destroyed,  at 
Perugia.  This  Paper  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia  as  a 
sequel  to  one  already  laid  before  the  Society  by  Mr.  Cheales  on 
the  same  church,  where  Mr.  Cheales  has  for  some  time  been 
engaged  in  the  laudable  task  of  carefully  removing  the  white- 
wash. (See  Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  531.) 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  January  25th,  1883. 
AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  American  Numismatic  and  Archseological  Society,  of  the  City  of 
New  York:— Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  Tuesday,  March  28, 
1882,  with  Lists  of  Founders,  Incorporators,  Officers  and  Members.  8vo. 
New  York,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:— The 
Archaeological  Journal.  Vol.  xxxix.  No.  156.  [Completing  vol.  39.] 
8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  New-England  Historic  Genealogical  Society: — The  New-England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.  No.  145.  Vol.  xxxvii.  January. 
8vo.  Boston,  1883. 

From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archasological  Association  of  Ireland: — The 
Journal.  Vol.  v.— Fourth  Series.  October,  1882.  No.  52.  [Completing 
the  volume.]  8vo.  Dublin,  1883. 

From  the  Commission  on  the  Porta  di  Sant'  Andrea,  Genoa : — La  Porta  Soprana 
di  Sant'  Andrea.  4to.  Genoa,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall:— Journal.  Volume  vii.  Part  3. 
December.  8vo.  Truro,  1882. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Namur: — Annales.  Tome  15me,  3e  Liv- 
raison.  8vo.  Namur,  1882. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  President,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  Auditors  of  the  Society's  Accounts  for  the  past 
year : — 

P.  C.  Hardwick,  Esq. 

C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq. 

Doyne  C.  Bell,  Esq. 

Everarcl  Green,  Esq. 
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B.  E.  Ferrey,  Esq.,  W.  J.  Hardy,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  F.  E. 
Warren,  and  Owen  Roberts,  Esq.,  were  admitted  Fellows. 

The  Hon.  John  Byrne  Leicester  Warren  was  proposed  as  a 
Fellow,  and  his  election  being  at  once  proceeded  with  in  con- 
formity with  the  Statutes,  Chap.  I.  §  5,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

The  AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC  AND  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  exhibited  and  presented,  through 
ROBERT  HEWITT,  Jun.,  Esq.,  a  Medal  in  white  metal,  struck 
to  commemorate  the  erection  of  the  Egyptian  obelisk  in  the 
Central  Park,  New  York ;  diameter  If  in.,  G.  0.  inv. 

Obverse, — Sun  with  rays  rising,  before  it  to  the  right  the 
obelisk,  and  in  the  lower  field  to  the  left  the  shields  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  of  New  York  grouped,  resting 
on  a  scroll  inscribed  "  Excelsior."  In  a  border  round  the  field 
the  legend  DISCIPVLVS  EST  PRIORI  POSTERIOR  DIES. 

Keverse, — Round  the  field  y  PRESENTED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BY  ISMAIL  KHEDIVE  OF  EGYPT  1881.  In  the  middle  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  the  erection,  re-erection,  and  removal  of  the 
obelisk. 

The  medal  is  mounted  in  white  cardboard,  red-edged,  as  a 
book,  4  in.  by  3f  in.,  and  bears  a  printed  description  of  the 
medal  on  the  four  sides  of  the  cover. 

The  Rev.  GEORGE  WARD,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  silver  Groat 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  as  figured  in  Eliding,  PI.  xi.  5,  two 
Nuremberg  tokens,  one  of  them  by  Hans  Krawincle,  a  well- 
known  maker  of  jetons  or  tokens,  the  other  illegible  and  not 
intended  to  be  read,  and  a  halfpenny  of  William  III. — all  found 
in  his  garden  at  Mavis  Enderby  in  1870.  Also,  a  Roman  coin 
of  Postumus,  a  laureated  head  to  the  right,  with  the  legend, 
Imp.  C.  Postumus,  P.  F.  Aug.,  and  on  the  reverse  a  figure  of 
Victory,  with  the  inscription,  Victoria  Aug.  This  was  found 
at  Horncastle. 

The  Rev.  G.  ROME  HALL,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for 
Northumberland,  communicated  the  following  account  of  the 
excavation  of  a  Barrow,  near  Matfen,  in  that  county,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  As  one  of  the  Local  Secretaries  of  our  Society,  and  more 
especially  interested  in  prehistoric  antiquities,  I  have  the  plea- 
sure of  informing  you  of  the  discovery  and  partial  exploration 
of  an  important  tumulus  situate  near  Matfen,  in  the  south  of 
Northumberland. 

The  barrow  is  on  a  farm  called  Grisley  Hill,  and  occupies 
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the  highest  point  of  a  low-lying  field  about  two  hundred  yards 
north-west  of  the  village.  It  still  stands  about  seven  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  natural  surface,  and  measures  about  thirty  feet 
in  diameter.  Under  the  auspices  of  Lady  Blackett  and  the 
Rev.  E.  W.  Evans,  a  beginning  was  made  last  month  in  digging 
into  the  mound.  To  the  latter  I  am  indebted  for  information 
as  to  the  results ;  but,  so  far,  it  would  appear  that  the  excavations 
have  not  reached  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground,  no  mention 
being  made  of  '  cists '  or  stone-lined  graves,  such  as  were  dis- 
closed at  the  opening  of  the  Warkshaugh  (  family '  barrow  in  the 
adjoining  valley  of  North  Tynedale. 

A  trench  was  first  made  from  east  to  west,  and  afterwards 
another  at  right  angles  meeting  it.  Near  the  centre,  about  six 
feet  above  the  natural  soil,  the  upper  portion  of  a  tibia  (eight 
inches  in  length)  was  found.  After  a  careful  examination  of 
that  portion  of  the  barrow  nothing  else  came  to  light,  but  a 
quantity  of  very  dark  and  fine  earth  was  observed.  Much  of 
the  soil  forming  the  tumulus  has  been  brought  from  a  distance, 
and  is  very  varied  in  character.  A  remarkable  absence  of  stones 
of  any  size  is  perceptible,  but  many  bear  decided  traces  of 
burning. 

Several  stone  implements  were  discovered,  perforated  for 
attaching  handles  to  them,  probably  hammers  and  axes,  some 
flakes  of  flint,  which  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  in 
this  district,  and  a  good  many  fragments  of  coarse  pottery — 
no  doubt,  British — broken,  I  fear,  for  the  most  part  during  the 
excavations. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  objects  of  antiquity, 
having  been  left  in  situ,  with  orders  that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed till  further  examination  could  be  made,  were  not  to  be 
found  when  the  work  was  resumed  some  days  after.  Much  to 
the  chagrin  of  those  interested,  some  person  or  persons  unknown 
came,  saw,  and  made  off  with  nearly  everything  previously 
found. 

In  July,  however,  it  is  intended  to  re-open  the  barrow,  when 
I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  present,  and  aid  in  the  ex- 
plorations. No  doubt  some  of  the  characteristic  pottery,  &c. 
will  then  be  recovered,  and  careful  examination  made  of  the 
whole  site. 

There  are  several  other  barrows  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Matfen,  and  one  large  menhir,  or  so-called  '  Druidical'  standing- 
stone,  like  that  near  Swinburn  Castle." 

S.  BUTTON  WALKER,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  communicated  an  account  of  a  discovery 
which  had  been  made  at  Nottingham  some  months  back  in  or 

VOL.  IX.  Q 
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near  to  a  street  called  Castle  Gate,  while  excavating  for  the 
erection  of  some  schools.     The  discovery  consisted  of  a  rock 


—  -SECTION    AND    ELEVATION 


PLAN,  SECTION,  AND  ELEVATION  OF  A  EOCK  CAVE  AT  NOTTINGHAM. 

cave  in  the  Bunter  rock  of  the  New  Red  sandstone,  the  floor  of 
which  when  cleared  of  ddbris  was  found  to  be  20  feet  from  the 
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surface.  The  annexed  plan,  section,  and  elevation  will  show  the 
shape  of  the  chambers  so  far  as  the  place  has  been  yet  explored. 
The  shape  of  the  pier  or  column,  E  (See  woodcut),  its  square  cap 
and  its  base  moulding,  the  chamfered  string  or  cornice  round 
the  walls  of  the  cave  (See  section  at  C  D),  seemed  to  Mr.  Walker 
to  warrant  the  inference  that  the  date  of  the  cave  was  ante- 
Norman.  He  believed  that  it  might  have  served  as  a  mortuary 
chapel  and  side  chapel. 

The  dimensions  are  given  on  the  plan. 

H.  F.  NAPPER,  Esq.,  communicated  the  following  Notes  on 
Camden's  appropriation  of  places  to  the  names  given  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  : — 

u  Taking  the  names  of  places  applied  by  Camden  to  the  names 
given  in  the  Itinerary  it  will  be  found  that,  by  measuring  on 
a  map  the  distances  between  those  placed  in  juxtaposition  in 
the  Itinerary  and  between  the  places  named  by  Camden  as 
representing  them,  the  distances  in  numberless  instances  by  no 
means  agree  ;  and  consequently  many  of  these  names  cannot  be 
admitted  to  be  correctly  applied  by  him  ;  and  the  same  will 
apply  equally  to  some  other  writers. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  show  the  differences  will  be  to  put 
the  Antonine  names  and  distances  in  one  column,  with  Camden's 
appropriation  of  places  to  these  names  in  another  column  by  their 
side,  with  the  addition  to  the  latter  of  the  actual  distances, 
measured  by  a  modern  map  (in  Roman  miles) ,  between  each  of 
the  latter  ;  showing  that  in  many  instances  the  distances  do  not 
correspond  with  Antoninus,  and  consequently  that  Camden's 
appropriation  must  be  often  erroneous. 

To  these  two  columns  it  will  be  seen  I  have  added  a  third,  to 
which  I  will  refer  after  comment  upon  the  two  first : — 


ITER 

VII. 

Antoninus. 

Camden 

New  Appropriation. 

Regnum 

Rmgwood  to 

Chichester  to 

Clausento 

20  i  Bittern  . 

20 

Hindhead         ...    20 

Venta  Belgarum 

10    Winchester 

10 

Caesar's  Camp,  Aldershot     10 

Calleva     Attreba 

Wallingford 

40 

Coley,  near  Reading,       .    22 

tium  . 

22  J 

Pontibus 

22  '  Colnbrook 

27 

Staines    .        .        .        .22 

Londinio 

22  j  London. 

20 

London    .        .        .        .22 

ITER  XIII. 

Glevum 
Uurocornovio 

14 

Gloucester  to 
Cirencester   . 

.     18 

Gloucester  (Fossway), 
North  Cerney  .         .         .14 

Wanborough   .         .         .21 

Spinis  . 

15 

Speen    . 

.     36 

Speen      .        ,        .        .15 

Calleva     Attreba- 

Wallingford. 

.     18 

Coley,  Reading        .        .     15 

tium  . 

15 
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Antoninus. 

Camdcn 

New  Appropriation. 

I  sea  Silurum 

Caer  Leon  to 

Caer  Leon  to 

Venta  Silurum 

9 

Caer  Went    . 

.      9 

Caer  Went 

9 

Abone  . 

9 

Aventon 

Sea  Mills 

9 

Trajectus 

9 

Aust 

Bitton      . 

9 

Aquis  Solis  . 

6 

Bath     . 

20 

Bath 

6 

Verlucione    . 

15 

Wai-minster  . 

15 

Near  Edington 

15 

Cunetione 

20 

Marlborough 

26 

Mildenhall 

20 

Spinis  . 

15 

Speen    . 

16 

Speen 

15 

Calleva. 

15 

Wallingford. 

18 

Coley 

15 

ITEE  XV. 

Calleva 
Vindonis 

15 

Wallingford  to 
Silchester 

20 

Coley  to 
St.  Leonard's  Hill,  Clewer    1  5 

Venta  Belgarum 

21 

Winchester 

23 

Caesar's  Camp,  Aldershot    21 

Brige    . 

11 

Broughton 

12 

Alton 

11 

Sorbioduno 

8 

Old  Sarum 

9 

Alresford 

8 

Vindocladia 

12 

Wimborne 

24 

Otterbourn 

12 

Durnovaria 

9 

Dorchester 

21 

Nutshalling 

9 

Moridano 

36 

Seaton  . 

29 

Wareham 

36 

Isca  Dumnuniorum    1  5 

Exeter  .  - 

22 

Dorchester 

15 

Aventon  appears  in  Camden's  text ;  but  on  his  map  it  is  written 
'  Auington,'  and  called  i  Altone.' 

I  have,  however,  overlooked  Iter  XIII.  Here  it  is  evident  a 
station  is  omitted,  and  it  would  probably  be  about  the  spot  where 
the  Fossway  and  Kidgeway  or  Portway  cross  each  other  at  Totter- 
down.  Eemains  have  been  found  at  Wanborough  farm,  which 
would  indicate  the  locality  of  this  lost  station,  and  15  miles  from 
Speen  would  reach  to  about  the  same  spot. 

The  distance  from  Glevum  to  Durocornovium  given  by  Anto- 
ninus is  fourteen  miles.  But  the  distance  from  Gloucester  to 
Cirencester,  stated  by  Camden  to  be  both  Corinium  (Ptolemy)  and 
Durocornovium  (Antoninus),  is  really  eighteen  miles  (Roman), 
rendering  it  therefore  improbable  that  Cirencester  is  Durocor- 
novium. But  it  is  remarkable  that  Camden  states  that  the 
Britons  named  it  (i.  e.  Cirencester)  Caer  Cori  and  Caer  Ceri ; 
he  considered,  therefore,  that  both  these  names  meant  the  same 
place.  But  what  if  this  were  not  so,  and  they  really  meant 
different  places,  as  seems  highly  probable  ?  for  it  is  stated  above 
that  Cirencester  is  too  far  from  Gloucester  for  Durocornovium ; 
but  there  is  a  place  not  far  from  Cirencester,  named  Cerney 
(North  Cerney),  on  the  Fossway,  at  the  exact  distance  from 
Gloucester  for  Durocornovium.  May  it  not,  therefore,  be  highly 
probable  that  Caer  Cori  and  Caer  Ceri  were  different  places 
(but  near  together) ;  and  that  Caer  Cori  was  Corinium  or  Ciren- 
cester, and  Caer  Ceri  was  Cerney  or  Durocornovium,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Gordon  Hills  in  1878  ? 

It  is  clear  at  a  glance  that  Camden's  identification  of  names  of 
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places  in  Iter  XV.  is  erroneous  all  through.  Some  of  the  dis- 
tances are  greatly  at  variance. 

I  now  submit  a  new  application  of  my  own,  adopted  after  a 
careful  study,  in  which  the  several  distances  are  strictly  in 
accord  with  those  of  Antoninus,  and  will  bear  the  test  of  ad- 
measurement ;  and  this  new  appropriation  is  set  out  in  the  third 
column. 

By  working  backwards  from  Bath  I  found  that  Bitton,  where 
remains  had  been  found,  was  the  proper  distance  from  Bath  for 
Trajectus;  and  in  confirmation  that  this  place  is  Trajectus  I 
find  near  it  on  the  map  '  London  Ferry.'  Trajectus  then  was 
the  ferry  over  the  Avon  and  not  over  the  Severn.  For  Abone, 
Sea  Mills,  a  place  on  the  Avon  (Abona  Fl.),  where  Roman 
remains  have  been  found,  is  just  nine  miles  from  Trajectus 
(Bitton),  and  also  on  the  Via  Julia  ;  and,  moreover,  the  proper 
distance  from  Caer  Went  (omitting  the  water  passage). 

In  this  intricate  inquiry,  however,  the  matter  really  turns 
upon  the  question,  Where  was  Venta  Belgarum  ?  This  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  matter. 

I  have  tried  Winchester,  but  can  make  out  nothing  satisfactory; 
from  there 

It  appears  that  Venta  was  10  miles  from  Clausentum    (vii.) 
„  „  22          „         Calleva  (vii.) 

„  „  21          „         Vindonum     (xv.) 

»  «  11          „         Brige  (xv.) 

15          „          Spinae  (xiii.  xiv.) 
15          „         Vindonum     (xv.) 


Again  that  Calleva  was 
»  » 

•>  » 


22 
22 


Pontes  (vii.) 

Venta  Belg.  (vii.) 


The  result  of  Camden's  appropriations  of  places  to  these  names 
will  be  seen  to  be,  that  the  distances  of  many  of  the  places  named 
by  him  from  each  other  do  not  correspond  (some  longo  intervallo). 
And  the  results  of  other  writers'  appropriations  can  be  tested  in 
the  same  way. 

miles. 
10 
22 


Antoninus. 
Venta  Belg.  Clausento 

„  Calleva   . 

„  Vindomi 

„  Brige      . 

Calleva  Spinis     . 

„  Vindomi 

„  Pontibus 

„  Venta  Belgarum 


21 
11 
15 
15 

22 
22 


Camden. 
Winchester  to  Bittern 

„  Wallingford 

„  Silchester 

„  Broughton 

Wallingford  to  Speen 

„  Silchester 

„  Colnbrook 

Winchester 


miles. 
11 
41 
18 
12 
18 
19 
27 
41 


I  suppose  it  will  not  be  questioned  that  Spinae  is  Speen,  and 
Pontes  is  Staines ;  and,  consequently,  these  are  fixed  and  ascer- 
tained points. 

Now  fifteen  miles  from  Speen  and  twenty-two  miles  from 
Staines  fall  exactly  upon  Calvepit  Farm,  Coley,  for  Calleva. 
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Here,  then,  we  have  Calleva  pit,  corrupted  in  the  course  of 
centuries  into  Calvepit :  the  homestead  stands  in  a  pit. 

Venta  is  on  the  line  from  Regnum  to  Calleva ;  then  assuming 
Regnum  to  he  Chichester,  and  Calleva  to  be  Coley,  Venta  must 
be  between  these  two,  and  twenty-two  miles  south  from  Coley, 
and  has,  therefore,  to  be  found  somewhere  in  or  about  north- 
west Surrey. 

I  know  of  no  place  to  answer  to  it  but  Jockey's  Ring,  alias 
Caesar's  Camp,  near  Aldershot;  which,  via  Stratfield,  is  just 
twenty-two  miles  from  Coley. 

Next  for  Vindonum  we  have  to  find,  by  triangulation,  a  place 
fifteen  miles  from  Coley  (which  is  twenty-two  miles  from  Venta), 
which  shall  be  twenty-one  miles  from  Venta.  St.  Leonard's 
Hill,  Clewer,  has  a  camp  on  it,  where  was  found  a  peculiar 
Roman  camp  (engraved  in  the  works  of  this  Society),  and  is  just 
fifteen  miles  from  Coley :  and  by  way  of  the  old  camp  near  the 
Devil's  Highway  is  twenty-one  miles  from  Jockey's  Ring. 

If  it  be  considered  that  the  place  of  Venta  is  thus  sufficiently 
fixed,  then  Clausentum  and  Brige  may  be  ascertained  by 
measurement  from  Jockey's  Ring. 

For  Clausentum  there  exists  about  twenty  mites  from 
Chichester,  and  ten  miles  from  Jockey's  Ring,  a  tract  of  heath 
country,  about  Hindhead  and  Woolmer,  absolutely  a  terra  incog- 
nita to  antiquaries,  which,  if  explored,  might  be  quite  as  likely 
to  furnish  traces  of  Roman  occupation  as  so  unpromising  a  spot 
as  once  was  Farley  Heath,  near  Albury,  now  well  known  to  anti- 
quaries by  the  discoveries  there.  Hindhead  is  lofty,  affording 
scope  for  the  Roman  legions  of  overlooking  a  wide  expanse  of 
country,  reaching  eastward  to  the  Hascomband  Holmbury  Camps, 
and  some  smaller  and  intervening,  and  probably  also  to  Farley; 
and  westward  to  the  hills  of  Selborne  and  Woolmer.  Camden 
seems  to  have  taken  but  little  notice  of  camps ;  for,  by  his  plan  of 
taking  the  courses  of  rivers  as  the  guide  for  his  investigations,  he 
was  very  likely  to  miss  such  remains  as  might  be  distant  from  the 
rivers,  unless  specially  brought  to  his  attention.  Now  the  Romans, 
as  conquering  masters  of  the  country,  were  more  occupiers  of  the 
hills,  were  they  could  overlook  and  awe  the  inhabitants ;  whereas 
the  Saxons,  as  ultimately  settlers,  were  more  addicted  to  select 
the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  and  streams  for  their  locations, 
which  consequently  came  more  within  the  ken  of  Camden,  by 
the  plan  he  adopted,  than  the  more  distant  hills.  And  in 
reference  to  this,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  writer  of  the  Ravennas 
states  that  there  were  in  Britain  '  plurimas  civitates  et  castra,  of 
which  he  would  name  some.' 

For  Brige  we  have  at  the  requisite  distance  from  Jockey's, 
the  old  town  of  Alton,  followed  by  Alresford,  Otterbourn,  and 
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Nutshalling,  all  at  the  exact  distances  given  by  Antoninus ;  and 
moreover,  a  known  Roman  road  on  part  of  the  route,  rather 
avoiding  Winchester,  which  may  not  have  been  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  the  Emperor's  journey,  It  must  be  remembered 
that  there  is  an  Old  Winchester  on  the  Hampshire  Hills. 

Wareham  and  Dorchester  lie  at  the  requisite  distances  for  the 
remaining  places  of  the  Iter,  differing  widely  from,  the  alloca- 
tions of  Camden,  and  leaving  Exeter  to  answer  to  the  Uxella  of 
Ptolemy." 

E.  W.  PBEVOST,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  submitted  to  the  Society  the 
following  Notes  on  the  Composition  of  the  Plaster  on  which  the 
mural  paintings  at  Fountain's  Abbey  were  executed. 

a  In  the  following  notes  which  are  now  presented  to  the  Society 
I  do  not  pretend  to  make  known  anything  remarkable  or  very 
new,  but  rather  to  show  how  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  old 
ecclesiastical  builders  made  use  of  such  materials  for  their  build- 
ings and  decorations  as  lay  within  their  reach,  and  were  capable 
of  being  employed  for  a  definite  purpose. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  visiting  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Fountain's 
Abbey,  I  noticed,  as  others  must  also  have  done,  that  the  fres- 
coes with  which  the  interior  walls  had  been  adorned  were 
painted  on  a  very  thin  layer  of  plaster,  which  considering  the 
exposure  of  years  was  still  in  a  compact  state,  though  in  many 
places  it  had  separated  from  the  wall,  and  hung  together  in  large 
flakes  ;  perhaps,  to  be  more  correct,  I  should  say  that  pieces  or 
flakes  of  plaster  resisted  considerably  the  attempt  to  break  them. 
Being  by  profession  a  chemist  I  naturally  was  curious  to  knowr 
of  what  special  materials  this  plaster  was  composed,  and  whether 
previous  to  mixing  those  materials  had  been  calcined,  &c.  To 
enable  myself  to  answer  these  questions  I  picked  up  a  few  of  the 
fragments  which  had  fallen  from  the  wall,  and  which  were  evi- 
dently of  the  same  character  as  that  remaining  in  situ,  and  having 
also  (and  here  I  must  plead  guilty  to  having  aided  in  the  destruction 
of  ancient  monuments)  picked  off  a  small  portion  from  the  wall,  I 
submitted  the  specimens  to  a  chemical  analysis.  I  do  not  deem 
it  necessary,  nor  to  tins  Society  specially  interesting,  to  give  the 
analytical  results  in  the  full  detail  as  they  were  obtained,  but  in- 
stead, I  give  the  deductions  which  I  have  drawn  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  analytical  figures.  Dolomite  or  magnesian  limestone 
seems  to  have  been  the  material  employed  as  the  principal  con- 
stituent of  the  mixture,  and  this  species  of  limestone  abounds  in 
plenty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fountain's  Abbey.  I  found  that, 
roughly  speaking,  in  100  parts  of  the  plaster  there  were  34 '5 
parts  of  carbonate  of  magnesium  and  37 '9  parts  of  carbonate  of 
lime  ;  it  is  in  a  ratio  similar  to  this  that  these  substances  occur 
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in  the  limestones  of  Durham,  but  as  there  is  always  a  slight 
variation  in  the  constitution  of  magnesian  limestone  depending 
on  the  locality,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  it  was  from  the 
neighbourhood  that  the  limestone  had  been  drawn,  and  mixed  up 
with  very  fine  sand  to  the  amount  of  21-6  per  cent.  In  all  like- 
lihood the  mortar  employed  throughout  the  building  was  made 
by  burning  the  magnesian  limestone  of  the  district,  but  that  lime- 
stone which  was  required  for  the  surface  of  the  wall  was  more 
carefully  selected  and  worked.  The  reason  for  this  conjecture 
is  that  only  very  small  traces  of  other  substances  which  would 
indicate  dirt  and  impurities  were  found ;  and  judging  from  the 
grain  of  the  plaster,  and  its  appearance  when  powdered,  very 
fine  white  sand  must  have  been  selected.  Besides  the  sand  and 
the  carbonates  there  appeared  some  iron  and  alumina  and  a  trace 
of  silica,  soluble  in  dilute  acids  ;  the  iron  and  alumina  are  not 
foreign  to  dolomite,  but  are  found  more  or  less  in  all  specimens 
of  this  rock ;  in  the  present  instance  about  4'5  per'cent.  was  pre- 
sent. As  this  quantity  was  but  small  I  do  not  think  that  I  am 
warranted  in  supposing  that  there  had  been  any  admixture  of 
clay  to  aid  the  setting ;  if  that  had  been  present  I  should  have 
expected  to  have  found  much  more  soluble  silica  than  I  did. 
Previous  to  making  the  analysis,  I  had  thought  that  the  limestone 
had  been  first  calcined,  which  would  have  rendered  the  binding 
with  the  added  sand  more  firm  and  intimate ;  but  such  has 
clearly  not  been  the  case,  for  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exactly 
agrees  with  what  is  required  to  combine  with  the  lime  and 
magnesia  to  form  their  carbonates  ;  also  I  do  not  think  it  is  pos- 
sible, if  the  limestone  had  been  calcined  and  the  carbonic  acid 
thus  driven  off,  that  the  carbonates  would  have  been  reformed 
in  such  a  complete  state  as  they  now  appear  to  be  even  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years  ;  still  it  is  possible,  though  not  probable, 
and,  as  we  have  no  other  data  upon  which  to  work,  the  question 
must  be  left  undecided,  unless  further  evidence  is  forthcoming 
on  this  point.  The  tenacity  of  this  plaster  seems  to  be  natural 
to  it,  as  no  signs  of  the  usual  admixtures  to  aid  the  binding  (such 
as  cow-hair )  were  observed  ;  nor  were  there  any  traces  of  nitrates 
present,  such  as  would  indicate  that  some  kind  of  animal  matter 
had  been  employed  ;  but  still  this  last  piece  of  negative  evidence 
is  not  conclusive,  for  it  is  quite  possible,  seeing  the  amount  of 
water  which  from  time  to  time  must  have  fallen  on  the  wall,  and 
the  amount  of  moisture  frequently  in  the  air,  that  the  nitrates 
formed  may  have  been  removed ;  yet,  for  all  that,  I  should  have 
expected  to  have  found  some  indications  of  their  presence." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  February  1st,  1883. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution :— Journal.  Vol.  xxvi.  No.  118. 
8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  E.  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— 

1.  The  Civil  War  in  Hampshire  (1642-15),  and  the  Story  of  Basing  House. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Godwin.     Sq.  8vo.     London,  1882. 

2.  Captain  Nicholas  Tetters*!!  and  the  Escape  of  Charles  II.    By  F.  E. 
Sawyer.      [Reprinted  from  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  vol. 
xxxii.  1882.]     8vo.     Lewes. 

3.  The  Court  of  the  Honour  of  Peverel,  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and 
Derby,  by  J.  T.  Godfrey.     8vo.    Nottingham,  1882. 

4.  A  Provisional  Glossary  of  Dialectal  Place-Nomenclature.     By  R.  C 
Hope.     12mo.     Scarborough,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  Society: — Proceedings.    Vol.  xxxiv.    No.  222.    8vo.    London, 

1882. 

From  the  Author: — Collections  towards  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
county  of  Hereford.  In  continuation  of  Duncumb's  History.  Vol.  iii. 
By  W.  H.  Cooke,  M.A.,  Q.C.,  F.S.A.  4to.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Editor,  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Colby,  D.D.:— Guille  of  the  Rohais  and  St. 
George,  in  the  Island  of  Guernsey.  Some  Account  of  that  Family  for  fifteen 
generations.  Printed  for  Private  Circulation.  4to.  Exeter,  1882. 

From  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Agram  (Croatia): — Viestnik  Hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga  Druztva.  Godina  v.  Br.  i.  8vo.  Zagrebu,  1883. 

From  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.L.,  V.P.S.A.:— The  Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies.  Vol.  iii.  No.  2.  Text  and  plates.  2  vols.  8vo.  and  folio. 
London,  1882. 

From  Harvard  College :— Annual  Reports  of  the  President  and  Treasurer, 
1881-82.  8vo.  Cambridge,  1882. 

From  the  Author: — Chapters  in  the  History  of  Loughborough.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
G.  Dimock  Fletcher,  M.A.  8vo.  Loughborough,  1883. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society: — Proceedings.  Vol.  v.  No.  2.  Feb. 
8vo.  London,  1883. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  accorded  to  W.  H.  Cooke, 
Esq.,  Q.C.,  F.S.A.,  for  his  Donation  to  the  Library. 

The  Eev.  Anthony  C.  Lawrence,  the  Rev.  William  Benham, 
B.D.,  W.  B.  Richmond,  Esq.,  and  A.  J.  Butler,  Esq.,  were 
admitted  Fellows. 

A.  J.  BUTLER,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
Note  on  two  early  Chalices  and  Patens,  the  property  of  Brase- 
nose  College,  Oxford:— 
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"  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  possesses  a  pair  of  pre-Reforma- 
tion  chalices  with  patens  which  previous  to  this  notice  were 
reputed  modern.  They  are  silver-gilt,  of  the  well-known  Nettle- 
combe  pattern,  and  date,  as  far  as  the  worn  hall-mark  can  be 
deciphered,  from  the  year  1498,  eleven  years  before  the  present 
foundation  of  the  College.  Mr.  Cripps,  while  not  disputing  the 
approximate  accuracy  of  the  date,  thinks  that  they  may  be  of 
Swiss  or  German  manufacture,  though  he  knows  no  other 
instance  of  a  foreign  chalice  of  that  period  in  England,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  account  for  recourse  to  foreign  manufacture  at  a 
time  when  the  silversmiths'  art  at  home  was  in  a  state  of  great 
perfection.  There  is  no  other  instance  in  this  country  of  a  pair 
of  ancient  chalices  with  patens  complete. 

There  can  be  little  hesitation  in  identifying  these  chalices  with 
the  '  2  chalices  with  covers '  mentioned  in  the  copy  of  an  inven- 
tory made  in  1591-2,  which  I  have  discovered  in  the  college 
archives,  and  which  contains  matter  of  so  much  interest  that  I 
think  I  shall  not  do  wrong  if  I  give  it  in  full.  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows:— 

6  A  Note  of  such  things  as  were  founde  in  the  Chappell  the 
xth  of  Januarie,  1591  ;  upon  the  vewe  of  Mr  Principall  and  the 
six  senior  fellowes. 

Imprimis :  3  copes ;  1  paule ;  3  cushions  of  Cloth  of  Golde ; 
2  chalices  with  covers ;  1  Table  cloth  of  diaper ;  2  table  cloths  of 

;  "2  coverings  for  the  Table,  one  of  veluet,  another  of 

fustian  branched ;  2  Psalters  in  Latin ;  4  Psalme  bookes  in 
pricksonge ;  one  pewter  bottle ;  2  Communion  bookes,  one  in 
fol.  the  other  in  4to. ;  one  great  Bible ;  3  common  cushions ; 

one  olde  table  coveringe  of and  one  larger  black  velvet 

cushion  ;  and  one  Communion  booke  more  in  fol.  embossed,  and 
one  more  great  Bible  with  bosses.' 

The  blanks  probably  refer  to  some  material  the  name  of 
which  the  copyist  could  not  decipher. 

Each  chalice  is  6|  inches  high  and  4f  inches  across  the  top 
of  the  bowl.  The  bowl  is  hemispherical  below,  rising  to  a 
conical  form  above.  The  stem  is  hexagonal  and  unornamented. 
The  knop  in  the  middle  of  the  stem  is  adorned  with  six  masks — 
human  or  lion — divided  above  and  below  by  pear-shaped  orna- 
ments worked  with  cross-hatching,  but  it  differs  from  the  knop 
of  the  Nettlecombe  chalice  in  not  being  pierced  with  open-work. 
The  foot  is  hexagonal,  with  sides  curved  inwards:  round  the 
base  are  plain  mouldings  and  a  band  of  beautiful  design,  minute 
roses  divided  by  foliage.  There  is  no  engraved  representation 
of  the  Crucifixion,  such  as  was  common  on  one  side  of  the  foot. 
The  date-letter  is  clear  enough — a  small  Lombardic  a  in  a 
shaped  shield  :  but  the  other  mask,  which  should  be  a  leopard's 
head  in  a  round  shield,  is  hopelessly  indecipherable. 
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Each  paten  is  6|  inches  in  diameter,  and  fits  on  to  the  bowl 
of  the  chalice  :  it  has  a  moulded  edge,  1  inch  from  which  is  a 
bevelled  sinking,  and  in  the  centre  the  usual  sexfoil  depression, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  rudely-engraved  head  of  the  Saviour, 
with  nimbus  and  band  of  zigzag  ornament  round.  In  the 
centre  of  the  paten  and  of  each  foil  the  points  from  which  the 
compass  was  swung  are  still  visible.  The  spandrels  between  the 
foils  are  filled  with  an  engraved  radiating  ornament.  The  paten 
underneath  is  so  convex  that  it  could  not  lie  flat  off  the  chalice. 
Neither  paten,  unfortunately,  has  any  hall-mark,  but  if  anything 
they  are  earlier,  not  later,  than  the  chalices." 

J.  H.  COOKE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  an  Account  of  the 
Shipwreck  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  on  the  Scilly  Islands  in 
1707,  drawn  up  from  an  unpublished  narrative,  written  on  the 
spot  two  years  after  the  event,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Herbert,  who 
was  deputy-paymaster  and  general  of  the  marine  regiments 
for  many  years,  and  died  in  1769.  In  1709,  when  he  was  24 
years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  Scilly  Islands  to  conduct  opera- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  property  lost  in  the  wreck,  and  it  was 
then  he  made  the  notes  and  collected  the  information  embodied 
in  the  Paper  laid  before  the  Society  by  Mr.  Cooke,  and  which 
he  proposed  publishing  in  a  separate  form. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  February  8th,  1883. 
AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq. : — The  Western  Antiquary  ;  or  Devon 
and  Cornwall  Note  Book.  Part  ix.,  Second  Series.  January.  4to.  Ply- 
mouth, 1883. 

Frem  C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.:— The  Monumental  Remains  of  Noble 
and  Eminent  Persons,  comprising  the  Sepulchral  Antiquities  of  Great 
Britain,  engraved  from  Drawings  by  Edward  Blore,  F.S.A.,  with  historical 
and  biographical  illustrations.  4to.  London,  1826. 

From  the  Author,  the  Marquess  De  Granges  De  Surgeres: — 

1.  Les  Portraits  du  Due  De  La  Rochefoucauld,  auteur  des  Maximes.  Notice 
et  Catalogue.     8vo.     Paris,  1882. 

2.  Traductions  en   Langues   Etrangeres   des  Reflexions,   ou   Sentences  et 
Maximes  Morales  de  la  Rochefoucauld.   Essai  Bibliographique.   8vo.  Paris, 
1883. 

From  the  British  Archaeological  Association: — The  Journal.  Vol.  xxxviii. 
Part  4.  Dec.  31.  [Completing  the  volume.]  8vo.  London,  1882. 
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A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  for  his  Donation  to  the  Library. 

The  Honourable  J.  B.  Leicester  Warren  was  admitted  Fellow. 

JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  exhibited,  by  the  hands 
of  C.  S.  PERCEVAL,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  the  following  six 
Matrices  of  Mediaeval  Seals,  which  were  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Perceval : — 

"1.  Seal  of  the  Rural  Dean  of  Bicester,  County  and  Diocese 
Oxford. 

Bronze  matrix  with  loop  at  back ;  fifteenth  century.  Pointed 
oval,  l-7o  by  1-V  inches. 

Subject — Under  a  canopy  the  representation  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Beneath,  in  a  niche,  an  ecclesiastic,  half-length,  full- 
faced,  in  adoration. 

Legend, — 

Sbt'gfUti'*  tecam  trccanatttg  to  imrotfr?* 

Another  seal  of  this  Deanery,  found  in  the  last  century  at 
Allchester,  near  Bicester,  is  recorded  in  Kennett's  Parochial 
Antiquities  of  Ambrosden,  &c.  p.  632.  It  bore  a  pelican  on  a 
font  or  other  pedestal,  with  the  legend, — 

S.  DECANI  •  BERENCESTRIE. 

From  the  spelling  of  the  name  this  was  probably  an  earlier  seal 
than  that  now  exhibited. 

2.  Seal  of  the  Guild  of  Saint  Mary  of  Cambridge. 

Bronze  matrix  with  loop  at  the  back;  fourteenth  century. 
Pointed  oval,  1J  by  1  inch. 

Subject— Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  half-length,  head  covered  with 
veil ;  Divine  Infant  on  left  arm  ;  between  two  pinnacled  towers 
which  flank  a  gable  end,  under  the  trefoiled  opening  of  which  is 
a  laic  in  posture  of  adoration. 

Legend, — 

+  S'  GVILDG  •  B6AT6  •  MARI6  •  CATGBRIG. 

It  was  to  the  pious  zeal  of  this  guild,  united  with  that  of 
Corpus  Christi  in  the  same  town,  that  we  owe  the  foundation  of 
Corpus  Christi  College  about  1356.  The  seal  is  figured  in 
Master's  History  of  the  College,  p.  1,  ed.  1753. 

3.  Seal  of  Richard  de  Terring,  clerk. 

Small  silver  matrix,  with  handle  furnished  with  quatrefoiled- 
loop  ;  fourteenth  century,  early.  Oval,  f  by  f  inch. 
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Subject — Chalice  between  small  crescent  and  mullet  of  six 
points.    Above,  the  Divine  Hand  in  benediction,  and  a  star. 
Legend, — 

S'  •  RIG'  D'  TGRRING'  CAPL'l  (capellani). 

This  clerk  may  have  taken  his  name  from  Tarring,  Sussex. 
The  matrix  was  bought  at  Canterbury. 

4.  Seal  of  John  Russel,  clerk. 

Matrix  of  bronze  with  loop  at  the  end ;  thirteenth  century. 
Pointed  oval,  If  by  1  inch. 

Subject — An  eagle  with  expanded  wings  placed  lengthways 
on  the  seal,  in  his  claws  a  scroll  with  the  words,  lOp'GS,  the 
eagle  being  symbolical  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

Legend, — 

+   S.  10  pIS  •  CL'ICI  •  RVSSGL. 

From  Malton,  Yorkshire. 

5.  Personal  seal  without  name. 

Matrix  of  silver  with  hexagonal  shaft  stopped  by  a  neat  mould- 
ing, and  terminated  by  trefoiled  loop  ;  fifteenth  century.  Seal 
oval,  1  by  1^  inches  nearly. 

Subject — Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  holding  lily  in  right  and 
infant  Saviour  in  left  hand,  standing  under  a  tree,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  a  small  figure  -kneels  in  adoration ;  on  a  scroll 
around  him  are  the  words, 

mat*  trn  mister'* 


SILVER  SEAL  OF  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

This  very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  seal  engraving  of  the 
period  is  noticed  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xx.  p.  202. 
It  appears  to  have  belonged  at  that  time,  1863,  to  the  late  Canon 
Rock.  (See  woodcut.) 
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6.  Common  seal  of  an  unascertained  Italian  monastery  of  St. 
Stephen. 

Matrix  of  bronze  with  loop  at  the  back  ;  fourteenth  century, 
late.  Pointed  oval,  nearly  1£  by  1  inch. 

Subject — St.  Stephen  at  full  length,  nimbed,  vested  in  dal- 
matic, palm  branch  in  right,  book  in  left  hand,  standing  on 
semi-hexagonal  pedestal,  and  under  an  architectural  canopy  with 
three  towers,  each  with  high-pitched  gable  end,  that  in  the  centre 
the  highest. 

Legend, — 

S.  MOI  [monasterii]  S.  ST8FANI  VLT(ra)  AUSGR6M. 


ITALIAN  SEAL  OF  MONASTERY  OF  ST.  STEPHEN. 

The  Auser,  hodie  Serchio,  is  the  river  close  to  which  the  city 
of  Lucca  is  situated,  and  the  monastery  should  be  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, but  at  present  it  has  been  impossible  to  identify  it. 

The  .seal  is  of  remarkably  good  design  and  execution.  (See 
woodcut.) 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  contributed  a  Memoir  on 
the  Early  Remains  and  History  of  the  Town  of  Calais,  illus- 
trated by  four  large  plans  and  numerous  photographs,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  vestiges,  now  fast  disappear- 
ing, of  English  rule.  This  Paper  will  be  published  in  the 
Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  February  15th,  1883. 
EDWIN  FRESHPIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  H.  C.  M.  Lyte,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.:— 

1.  Rules  of  the  British  Archaeological  Society  of  Rome.    8vo.     1865-66. 

2.  Koman  Exploration  Fund,     (i.)  Treasurer's  Report  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1870.     (ii.)  Statement  of  the  Accounts  for  1874-5.     Two  tracts.    8vo. 

3.  Roman  Exploration  Fund.     Excavations  in  Rome  in  the   season   of 
1870-71.    A  Lecture  delivered  on  July  7,  1871,  to  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute.    By  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  F.S.A.    8vo.    London,  1871. 

4.  Lecture  on  the  Water  Supply  of  Ancient  Rome.     By  James  Parker, 
Esq.,  F.G.S.     8vo. 

5.  Proceedings  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society.    New 
Series.    Nos.  xiv.-xvii.    8vo.     Oxford,  1867-70. 

6.  The  Statutes  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (Anglia).    8vo. 
London,  1867. 

7.  The  System  of  Diets  issued  to  Poor  Convalescents,  hy  the  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.    By  A.  Julius  Pollock,  M.D.     8vo.    London,  1872. 

8.  Nurses  for  the  Sick  Poor.    Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  in  England,  appointed  on  St.  John  Baptist's  Day,  1873. 
8vo.    London,  1874. 

9.  "  The  Kingdom  of  God."     Sermon  preached  before  the  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  in  England .    By  the  Rev.  O.  M.  Holden.    8vo.   London, 
1876. 

10.  Eastern  War  Sick  and  Wounded  Relief  Fund.    Initiated  and  organised 
by  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.    Report.    8vo.    London,  1876. 

11.  Roll  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.     For  1877  and  1881.    8vo. 
London,  1877-81. 

From  the  East  India    Association: — Journal.     No.   5.     Volume  xiv.      8vo. 
London,  1882. 

From  the  Author,  F.  Cope  Whitehouse,  Esq.,  M.A.: — 

1.  Is  Fingal's  Cave  Artificial  ?    Reprinted  from  "  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly."    8vo.    New  York,  1882. 

2.  Lake  Moeris  :    from  recent  explorations  in  the  Moeris  Basin  and  the 
Wadi  Fadhi.    From  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society. 
8vo.    New  York,  1882. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society : — The  Numismatic  Chronicle  and  Journal.  Third 
Series.    No.  8.     [Completing  vol.  ii.]     8vo.    London,  1882. 

From  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians:— List  of  the  Fellows,  Members,  Extra- 
Licentiates,  and  Licentiates.    8vo.    London,  1883. 

H.  M.  WESTROPP,  Esq.,  communicated  a  Note  on  a  Stone  Cist 
which  had  been  found  at  Gill's  Cliff,  near  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  at  a  depth  of  3  feet  from  the  surface.  It  was  about 
5  feet  long  by  4  feet  broad.  In  it  were  found  bones  of  animals 
and  pieces  of  pottery.  Several  pieces  of  pottery  were  Samian 
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ware,  and  one  of  them  bore  the  name  of  the  potter,  SACRILLI, 
a  name  to  be  found  on  Dr.  Birch's  list. 

The  Hon.  H.  A.  DILLON,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  two  sun-baked 
earthenware  Water-pipes  from  the  site  of  the  Roman  baths 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  town  of  Cherchel  (Julia  Caesarea), 
Algeria.  Their  shape  is  that  of  a  bottle  without  a  bottom  ;  the 
neck  which  starts  from  a  shoulder  tapers  from  a  diameter  of 
about  2J  inches  to  1 J  inch  (See  woodcut).  The  body  is  about 
5^  inches  long,  with  an  exterior  diameter  of 
3  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  the  side  is  about 
§  inch.  The  total  length  is  about  7  inches. 
The  exterior  and  interior  are  corrugated,  show- 
ing the  manufacture  to  have  been  on  a  wheel. 
The  neck  of  one  pipe  was  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  next,  so  forming  a  tube,  for  every  33 
inches  of  which  there  would  be  6  pipes.  The 
constriction  of  the  interior  at  each  neck  points 
to  their  use  for  water  and  not  as  drains.  Mr. 
Dillon  obtained  them  on  the  spot  in  1880. 

C.  KNIGHT  WATSON,  Esq.,  Secretary,  ob- 
served that  the  pipes  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dillon 
corresponded  very  nearly  to  the  description  of 
such  pipes  given  by  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xxxi. 
cap.  vi.  s.  31,  "  Ceterum  a  fonte  duci  fictilibus 
tubis  utilissimum  est  crassitudine  binum  cligi- 
torum  commissuris  pyxidatis  ita  ut  superior  intret."  Pipes 
of  a  similar  kind  are  mentioned  in  Gough's  Camden,  vol.  ii. 

&199  (second  edition),  as  having  been  found  at  Walpole,  in 
orfolk.     In  Yitruvius,  viii.  7,  these  tapering  extremities  are 
spoken   of  as   "  tubuli   lingulati."      The    Komans  also  adapted 
trees,  such  as  the  fir  and  the  alder,  for  the  conveyance  of  water. 
(See  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xvi.  42). 

EGBERT  BROWN,  Esq.,  Jun.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  Paper 
on  the  Gryphon,  heraldic  and  mythological,  in  which  he  traced 
the  history  of  the  representations  of  this  animal  in  the  art  remains 
of  various  countries  from  the  earliest  times.  This  Paper  will 
be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 


WATER-PIPE 
FROM  ALGERIA. 

(Scale  }  linear.) 


Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 
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Thursday,  February  22nd,  1883. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  Astor  Library:— Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 

Trustees,  for  the  year  1882.    8vo.    New  York,  1883. 
From  the  Author:— The  Town,  College,  and  Neighbourhood  of  Marlborough. 

By  F.  E.  Hulrae,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.     8vo.    London,  1881. 

From  G.  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.:— 

1.  Letter  to  the  Peers  of  Scotland  from  the  Earl  of  Mar,  in  reply  to  a 
Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Kellie.     8vo.     Edinburgh,  1879. 

2.  Lincolnshire  Pedigrees.     By  Everard  Green,  F.S.A.     Eeprinted  from 
the  "  Genealogist."    8vo.    London,  1879. 

3.  Brummitt's  Illustrated  Guide  through  Lincoln.    First  edition.     12mo. 
Lincoln. 

4.  Fourth  edition.    The  Seaton  Guide.     12mo.    Exeter,  1880. 

From  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  and  J.  Murray,  Esq.,  F.S.A.:— A 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  Literature,  Sects  and  Doctrines  ;  during 
the  first  eight  centuries.  Being  a  continuation  of  "  The  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible."  Edited  by  W.  Smith,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  and  Henry  Wace,  B.D.,  D.D. 
Volume  iii.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  Election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  March  1st,  1883,  and  a  List  was  read  of  Candidates 
to  be  balloted  for. 

H.  J.  Trotter,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

C.  KNIGHT  WATSON,  Esq.,  Secretary,  having  informed  the 
Meeting  that  a  project  was  before  Parliament  for  carrying  a 
Kailway  through  Stonehenge,  the  following  Resolution  was 
passed,  which  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  communicate  to 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  F.S.A.,  and  other  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  would  be  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  defeating  the 
measure : — 

"  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  hear  with  alarm  and 
consternation  that  a  Bill  is  now  before  Parliament  to  carry  a 
Railway  through  the  earthworks  known  as  the  Cursus,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Stonehenge.  They  hope  that  no  effort  will 
be  spared  to  defeat  such  an  act  of  Vandalism." 

In  illustration  of  the  Communication  on  Griffins  read  by 
ROBERT  BROWN,  Esq.,  Jun.,  F.S.A.,  at  the  last  meeting,  the 
following  exhibitions  were  made  : — 

A.  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  according  to  promise, 
exhibited  a  remarkable  Gold  Armlet  from  his  collection,  which  is 
VOL.  ix.  R 
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believed  to  have  been  found  with  a  hoard  of  gold  objects  in 
Central  Asia  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Oxus  (See  Proc.  2d  S. 
vol.  viii.  p.  374,  and  Journ.  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  1881,  p.  177),  and 
may  therefore  be  of  Persian  workmanship,  shortly  before  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

This  very  remarkable  object  is  hollow,  though  heavy,  weighing 
12|  oz.  Troy  ;  it  is  penannular,  but  not  a  true  oval,  being  pur- 
posely bent  inwards  at  the  side  opposite  to  the  opening.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  a  remarkable  bronze  armlet  found  by  M. 
Forel,  in  the  lake  dwelling  at  Merges,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
(See  Keller,  Lake  Dwellings,  translated  by  J.  E.  Lee,  PL  Ixviii. 
fig.  1).  Each  side  of  the  opening  is  formed  of  a  griffin  in  full 
relief,  the  wings  and  some  details  of  which  have  been  inlaid 
with  some  material,  probably  of  various  colours,  divided  by 
thin  bands  of  gold,  forming  cloisons.  One  only  of  these  little 
compartments  has  retained  the  material  once  filling  them  all, 
which  seems  to  be  a  piece  of  yellow  vitreous  paste,  which 
was  probably  not  fixed  in  by  fire,  but  inserted  like  the  inlaid 
Egyptian  jewellery.  The  perfect  condition  of  the  cloisons  would 
suggest  that  the  material  which  they  contained  has  not  been 
beaten  out,  but  has  gradually  decayed  away. 

A  companion  armlet  was  discovered,  exactly  similar  in  every 
respect,  but  not  quite  so  well  preserved.  It  came  into  the 
hands  of  an  officer  of  the  native  troops,  and  an  engraving  of 
it  appeared  in  the  Graphic  newspaper  of  Nov.  26,  1881. 

C.  H.  READ,  Esq.,  F.S. A.,  exhibited  and  presented  a  drawing 
of  a  "  Griffin's  claw,"  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
which  he  described  as  follows  : — 

"This  claw  appears  to  be  the  horn  of  some  animal,  con- 
siderably curved  like  that  of  an  ibex,  but  with  a  smooth  surface. 
On  the  larger  end  is  a  silver  mount  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
inscribed — 

+  GRYPHI  VNGVIS  DIVO  CUTHBERTO  DVNELMENSI  SACER. 

There  is  no  record  of  how  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Museum  ;  but  it  is  probably  the  object  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
ing extract : — 

In  Notes  and  Queries,  2d  S.  vol.  xi.  p.  381,  is  an  article 
headed  l  London  Libraries,'  being  the  contents  of  a  manuscript 
volume,  believed  to  be  by  John  Bagford  and  William  Oldys,  and 
entitled  '  Of  London  Libraries  :  with  Anecdotes  of  Collectors 
of  Books,'  &c.  4to.  In  the  notice  of  the  Cottonian  Library,  on 
p.  383,  after  mentioning  the  manuscripts,  it  is  stated  that  '  In 
the  drawers  are  many  choice  Roman  antiquities  not  mentioned 
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in  Dr.  Smith's  Catalogue  (Catalogus  Librorum,  MSS.  Biblio- 
thecae  Cottonianae,  etc.  Scriptore  Thoma  Smitho,  Eccles.  Angli- 
canae  Presbytero.  Oxon.  1696,  fol.)  ;  as,  a  brass  image,  fibulas, 
lamps,  rings,  seals,  weapons,  and  other  great  rarities,  taken 
notice  of  by  yery  few  who  have  seen  that  place.  There  are 
many  old  reliques  which  belonged  to  the  monasteries  here  in 
England  before  the  Dissolution.  Amongst  others  the  claw  of  a 
griffin  with  a  silver  hoop,  on  the  great  end  of  it  a  Saxon  inscrip- 
tion ;  but  I  take  it  rather  to  be  the  horn  of  some  animal.'  The 
'  Saxon  inscription  '  here  mentioned  may  have  resulted  from  a 
confusion  of  ideas  connected  with  S.  Cuthbert. 

In  1383  Richard  de  Segbrok  became  keeper  of  the  shrine  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  at  Durham,  and  made  a  curious  inventory  of  the' 
relics  kept  in  it.  '  Upon  the  third  shelf  .  .  .  Item,  two  claws 
of  a  griffin  '  (See  Raine's  St.  Cuthbert,  p.  122).  There  were 
also  in  the  same  receptacle  three  griffin's  eggs. 

It  is  possible  that  the  original  mount  having  been  removed, 
the  present  band  was  substituted  for  it  in  the  sixteenth  century." 

C.  S.  PERCEVAL,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  exhibited  and  pre- 
sented a  copy  in  gutta-percha  of  an  old  impression  from  a  Seal 
of  a  Provost  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Ansgar,  in  Bremen. 
In  connection  with  this  exhibition  Mr.  Perceval  made  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  :  — 

"  The  seal,  of  which  I  exhibit  and  present  a  copy,  appears  to 
date  from  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  If  inch  in  diameter. 
The  subject  is  a  battlemented  portal,  out  of  which  arises  a  half- 
length  figure  of  a  bishop,  his  right  hand  elevated  in  benediction, 
his  pastoral  staff  in  the  left  hand.  In  the  opening  of  the  portal, 
which  is  closed  with  a  trefoiled  arch,  is  a  bareheaded  figure 
kneeling  in  adoration.  On  either  side  is  a  shield  suspended  by 
the  ginge  to  a  hook  issuing  from  the  interior  circle  of  the  legend- 
space  ;  that  on  the  dexter  side  bearing  the  arms  of  Schauenburg 
or  Holstein,  as  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer  ;  that  on  the 
sinister  side  bearing  two  lions'  gambs  in  saltire,  claws  in  chief. 

Legend,  — 

s.  IOHIS  •  pposm  •  ecce  •  sci  •  ANSCA'II 


We  have  here  a  seal  of  a  provost  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Anscarius,  Anscharius,  Ansgarius,  or  Ansgar,  at  Bremen. 
This  saint,  called  the  apostle  of  the  North,  was  abbot  or  rector  of 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Corbey,  in  France.  In  828  A.D. 
He  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Harold,  King  of  Denmark,  who 
had  been  baptized  at  Mayence,  to  Scandinavia,  where  he  preached 
with  great  success  to  the  heathen.  In  834  he  was  consecrated 
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the  first  bishop  of  Hamburg,  receiving  the  pallium  at  the  hands 
of  Pope  Gregory  IV.  The  Northmen  ruined  Hamburg,  and 
Ansgar  was  translated  to  Bremen,  thus  uniting  the  two  sees. 
He  died  in  865. 

The  two  shields  are  probably  those  of  the  founders  of  the 
church  subsequently  dedicated  in  his  honour,  arid  which  is  or 
was  one  of  the  principal  ecclesiastical  foundations  there.  The 
first  shield  is  interesting  as  giving  an  early  example  of  the  arms 
of  the  Counts  of  Holstein,  of  the  Schauenburg  family. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  singular  coat.  As  shown  on  the  present  seal,  and  on  that  of 
Adolphus,  Count  of  Holsteiu,  1324,  it  may  be  described  as  a 
small  inescutcheon,  from  the  three  sides  of  which  proceed  rays, 
three  from  the  chief,  four  from  each  side,  alternating  with  three 
rhomboidal  objects  which  point  outwards  from  the  three  corners 
of  the  inescutcheon.  In  the  seal  of  Count  Adolphus  the  centre 
space  seems  scarcely  intended  for  an  inescutcheon,  but  to  be 
merely  a  space  left  between  the  bases  of  the  rays. 

James,  King  of  Denmark,  on  his  seal  (1456)  quarters  the 
Holstein  coat.  Here  the  rhomboidal  objects  are  stalked,  and 
somewhat  resemble  the  heads  of  nails. 

The  modern  blazon  of  this  coat  is  generally  given  as  ( three 
nettle-leaves  alternating  with  three  passion-nails,  surmounted  in 
the  fess  point  by  an  inescutcheon  party  per  fess,'  though  the 
passion-nails  are  sometimes  called  pinks  or  gillyflowers. 

The  exact  significance  of  the  coat  seems  to  have  been  lost 
to  the  German  and  French  heralds  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  whose  draughtsmen  have  gradually  sepa- 
rated the  rays  or  thorns  of  the  original  device  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  supposed  inescutcheon,  and  have  given  them  very 
much  the  form  of  cocksy-combs.  In  this  shape  they  do  duty  for 
nettle-leaves,  though,  in  fact,  the  resemblance  is  little  greater 
than  that  borne  to  the  same  natural  objects  by  the  original 
*  rays  or  thorns/ 

That  a  conventionalised  representation  of  one  or  more  nettle- 
leaves  (or  possibly  the  flower  of  the  dead-nettle,  Taubnessel)  was 
originally  intended  seems  indeed  highly  probable,  for  the  coat 
is  referred  to  by  a  Latinising  poet  of  the  Middle  Age  as  '  in 
rubro  candens  urtica' ;  and  Spener,  from  whom  I  take  this 
quotation,*  gives  the  plausible  suggestion  that  there  is  an  allu- 
sion to  a  castle  of  Schauenburg,  which  was  built  on  a  hill  called 
Nesselberg. 

Further  examination  of  seals  and  early  tombs,  if  any  survive, 
of  this  Schauenburg- Holstein  family,  may  lead  to  more  accurate 
conclusions. 

*  Insignium  Theoria,  Pars  Specialis,  pp.  607,  608. 
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To  the  second  coat  on  the  provost  of  St.  Ansgar's  seal,  the 
two  lions'  gambs  in  saltire,  I  am  unable  to  assign  a  name. 

For  the  present  impression  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Dr. 
Kendrick,  of  Warrington,  who  had  it  from  Mr.  A.  T.  Everitt. 
His  original  is  an  impression  in  red  sealing-wax  on  an  old 
Dutch  or  German  playing-card." 

ALFRED  T.  EVERITT,  Esq.,  exhibited  and  presented,  by  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer,  a  copy  in  gutta-percha  of  a  detached 
impression  in  his  collection  of  the  Seal  "  of  two  pieces  "  provided 
for  taking  obligations  under  the  Statute  Merchant  at  Salisbury. 

The  TREASURER  at  the  same  time  exhibited  and  presented  casts 
of  the  seal  provided  for  the  same  purpose  for  Wigan,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  He  accompanied  these  exhibitions  with 
the  following  remarks : — 

"  Some  time  has  elapsed  since  I  submitted  to  the  Society  * 
some  account  of  the  seals  provided  for  recognizances  of  debtors 
under  the  Statute  of  Acton  Burnell  de  Mercatoribus,  11 
Edward  I.,  and  the  Statute  of  Westminster  of  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  same  reign . 

These  seals  it  may  be  remembered  were  to  be  '  of  two  pieces,' 
the  king's  seal,  to  be  kept  by  the  mayor  or  some  other  person 
of  trust  in  the  town  to  which  the  seal  was  granted;  the  other,  the 
smaller  piece,  or  the  clerk's  seal,  was  to  be  in  the  custody  of  a 
clerk  named  by  the  king. 

The  two  pieces,  used  as  seal  and  counter-seal,  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  obligations  or  bonds.  These  were  originally  for 
securing  the  debts  of  merchants ;  but  after  a  time,  such  obli- 
gations (which  had  a  peculiar  force  in  binding  the  real  as  well 
as  the  personal  property  of  the  debtor)  were  resorted  to  as 
security  for  debts  due,  or  covenants  entered  into  by  persons  not 
necessarily  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

The  king's  seals,  to  judge  from  those  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, either  from  the  matrices  or  from  original  impressions, 
were  of  one  general  type,  namely,  a  crowned  full-faced  bust, 
evidently  adapted  from  the  silver  coinage  of  the  period,  with  a 
lion  of  England  across  the  shoulders,  and  with  two  small  castles 
or  other  accessories  at  the  sides. 

The  clerk's  seals  were  not  uniform  in  type. 

Further  research  has  brought  to  light  some  additional  parti- 
culars as  to  the  history  of  these  seals,  and  some  fresh  examples, 
including  the  seal  for  Wigan,  of  which  casts  are  now  exhibited, 
and. which,  as  will  be  seen,  presents  a  curious  deviation  from 
the  ordinary  type. 

*  Proceedings,  2cl  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  107. 
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In  my  former  paper  I  gave  a  list  of  all  the  seals  of  this  series 
then  known  to  me.  They  were  as  follows,  an  asterisk  being 
placed  before  the  name  to  indicate  that  both  parts  of  the  seal 
were  then  known. 


1.  Bristol. 

2.  Lincoln. 

3.  *  Oxford. 

4.  Winchester. 

5.  *York. 

6.  *  Shrewsbury. 

7.  Norwich. 

8.  Hereford. 

9.  *Exeter. 


10.  Nottingham. 

11.  *Londoii. 

12.  *  Chester. 

13.  Canterbury. 

14.  *Preston. 

15.  Coventry. 

16.  Southampton. 

17.  Gloucester. 


I  can  now  add  to  the  list  the  king's  seals  for  Northampton, 
Salisbury,  and  Wigan,  and  the  clerks'  seals  for  these  three 
towns,  and  also  for  Bristol,  Lincoln  and  Norwich. 

Of  the  Northampton  seal  there  is  a  detached  impression  pre- 
served in  the  MS.  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  marked 
xxxv.  9,  in  the  Catalogue  of  Detached  Seals.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Preston  seal,  the  name  of  the  town  to  which  it  belonged  is 
not  given  in  the  legend.  The  two  castles  occur  on  each  side  of 
the  crowned  bust.  They  resemble  the  castles  of  the  Bristol 
type,  the  flanking  towers  being  flat,  and  not,  as  in  some  of  these 
seals,  giving  the  idea  of  an  hexangular  ground-plan.  The  central 
turret  is  the  highest,  but  not  so  high  in  proportion  as  in  the 
Bristol  seal.  The  impression  referred  to  is  imperfect,  but  the 
legend  appears  to  have  read — 

S  •  Regis  edWARDI  •  AD  RGCOGN  •  DGBITORVM 

The  counter-seal,  or  clerk's  seal,  is  small.  It  represents  St. 
Andrew  on  his  cross,  between  four  fleurs-de-lis,  1,  2, 1,  on  either 
side,  and  bears  the  legend — 

£ :  rliri :  tre  :  0tat :  mrrntt' :  norljton 

This  little  seal  is  figured  in  the  Gents.  Mag.  Ixxiv.  305,  and,  as 
it  would  seem,  from  the  matrix.  The  engraver  does  not  appear  to 
have  understood  the  abbreviated  name  of  the  town. 

There  is  also  in  the  British  Museum  a  detached  impression  of 
the  Norwich  seal  (xxxv.  246,  in  the  Catalogue),  whence  we  find 
that  the  clerk's  seal  (probably  the  original  one)  represented  a 
walled  city  :  the  half-length  figure  of  the  Saviour  in  benediction 
issuing  thereout. 

Legend,  NORWYCVS.  The  last  letter  is  indistinct,  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  M. 

The  Bristol  clerk's  seal  (detached  impression,  Mus.  Brit, 
xxxvi.  42)  is  a  very  coarsely-engraved  leopard's  face.  The 
legend  appears  to  be  BRISTO  CL  MT. 
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The  Harleian  Charter,  58  C.  15,  is  a  recognizance  under  the 
seal  of  the  Statute  Merchant  at  Lincoln,  dated  at  that  city 
April  7,  14  Ric.  II.  the  obligor  being  Thomas,  son  and  heir  of 
Robert  de  Worth  de  Tydyngton,  who  binds  himself  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  of  money  at  Michaelmas  then  next,  under  the 
penalties  of  the  Statute  of  Acton  Burnell.  The  clerk's  seal  is  a 
large,  rude,  leopard's  face,  with  the  legend  LINCOLNIA. 

Until  I  received  a  short  time  ago  from  Mr.  A.  T.  Everitt  the 
gutta-percha  model  of  a  detached  seal  and  counterseal  for  Salis- 
bury, in  his  possession,  I  was  unaware  that  the  privileges  of 
the  Statute  Merchant  had  been  extended  to  that  city. 

On  referring,  however,  to  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  history  of 
Salisbury  in  his  Modern  Wilts,  I  found  that  he  had  figured  the 
king's  seal  in  his  Plate  ii.  of  seals — I  apprehend  from  the  matrix. 

The  seal  is  smaller  than  usual,  being  only  1£  inch  in 
diameter.  In  this  respect,  and  in  the  drawing  of  the  king's 
head,  it  most  nearly  resembles  the  Preston  seal.  The  lion  is 
smaller  than  in  any  other  seal,  and  is  not  very  boldly  designed. 
The  castles,  which  in  most  of  the  seals  accompany  the  royal  bust, 
are  replaced  by  two  representations  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  with 
the  spire,  a  most  interesting  feature. 

The  legend,  completed  from  Hoare's  engraving,  seems  to 
have  run — 

+  S'  GDW'  RGG'  AD-RGCOGN'  :  DGBITOR'  AFD  SARV 

Hoare  inserts  NOV.  before  SAKU',  but,  although  the  margin  of 
Mr.  Everitt's  impression  is  broken  after  the  word  APUD,  the  next 
letter  seems  to  be  s,  and  there  is  hardly  room  for  NOV. 

The  clerk's  seal  is  a  prettily-designed  figure  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  (patroness  of  the  Church)  seated  with  the  Divine 
Infant  on  a  chair  with  high  arms. 

The  legend  is, — 

SIGILL'  MARie  SARVM 

The  omission  of  SANCTE,  or  its  equivalent  contraction  or 
initial,  is  unusual. 

This  seal  appears  not  to  have  been  granted  to  Salisbury  until 
1351,  for  there  is  extant*  a  copy  of  a  petition  of  the  mayor  and 
citizens  to  Edward  IV.  in  1462,  praying  for  a  confirmation  of 
their  charters.  These  are  recited  at  length,  and  among  them  are 
letters  patent  of  King  Edward  III.  tested  at  Westminster, 
March  3rd,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign  of  England, 
granting  <  quoddam  sigillum  nostrum  de  duabus  peciis,  prout 
moris  est,'  for  taking  obligations  under  the  Statute  of  Merchants, 
the  mayor  or  keeper  of  the  city  to  have,  as  prescribed  by  the 

*  Hoare's  Modern  Wilts,  p.  762. 
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Statute,  the  custody  of  the  larger  piece.  I  shall  have  occasion, 
further  on,  to  recur  to  the  date  of  this  grant. 

I  now  come  to  the  seal  of  the  Statute  Merchant  for  Wigan. 

The  late  Dr.  Kendrick  of  Warrington  became  possessed,  in 
1881,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  impressions  of  mediaeval  seals 
formed  by  Mr.  Langton,  F.S.A.,  and  on  looking  them  over  he 
found  and  communicated  to  me  two  casts  from  original  impres- 
sions of  the  Wigan  seal.  Neither  of  them  were  perfect,  and  what 
remained  of  the  wax  had  suffered  from  heat  or  pressure. 

One  specimen  was  from  a  recognizance  preserved  among  the 
muniments  of  Sir  Humphrey  De  Traiford,  dated  33  Hen.  VI. 
The  other,  I  understood,  was  taken  from  a  similar  instrument 
dated  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  same  reign,  and  lately  (or  still) 
in  the  possession  of  the  ancient  family  of  Standish,  an  inaccurate 
note  upon  which  had  some  time  before  appeared  in  a  local  news- 
paper. 

In  January  1882,  Dr.  Kendrick  obtained  the  loan  for  a  few 
days  of  Sir  Humphrey  De  Trafford's  recognizance,  and  sent  me  a 
photographic  copy  of  it  with  fresh  casts  of  the  seals  attached. 

This  instrument  proved  to  be  a  bond  in  the  usual  form  (See 
Proceedings,  2d  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  110),  whereby  Robert,  son  of 
William  Marshe,  expressed  himself  to  be  bound  to  Thurstan 
Pembertone  in  201.  sterling  (for  merchandize  bought  from  him),* 
to  be  paid  at  Michaelmas  next  ensuing.  Under  the  seals  of  the 
obligor  and  of  the  Statute  Merchant  of  the  town  of  Wigan. 
Dated  at  Wigan,  June  5,  33  Henry  VI. 

Robert  Marshe's  seal  is  the  initial  of  his  Christian  name — a 
large  R. 

That  of  the  Statute  Merchant  (the  king's  seal)  follows  the 
usual  type,  namely,  a  full-faced,  royal  bust,  with  a  lion  passant 
guardant  across  the  shoulders,  and  a  triple-towered  castle  on 
either  side.  It  presents,  however,  a  very  remarkable  variation 
from  all  the  other  seals  of  its  class  which  have  hitherto  come 
under  notice,  in  that  the  king  is  represented  with  a  long 
pointed  beard,  instead  of  the  perfectly  smooth  face  which  occurs 
elsewhere. 

Little  remains  of  the  legend,  but  it  may  be  safely  restored 
thus : — 

S.GDWARDI  BGGIS  ANGLI6  AD  RGCOGNITIONeS  DGBITOR' 
APVD  WYGAN 

The  counter  seal,  or  clerk's  seal,  will  be  more  conveniently 
described  further  on. 

My  previous  paper  contained  some  remarks  as  to  the  probable 

*  These  words,  which  were  in  general  mere  form,  were  to  bring  the  recogni- 
zance within  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Acton  Burnell  de  Mercatoribus. 
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date  of  the  king's  seals  for  the  Statute  Merchant ;  the  late  Mr. 
J.  Gr.  Nichols  having  come  to  the  conclusion,  which  I  saw  reason 
for  doubting,  that  the  crowned  bust  represented  King  Edward 
II.  He  considered,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  that  the  first  issue 
of  the  seals  was  in  1312,  when  the  famous  Ordinances  were  made 
which,  among  other  things,  proposed  to  restrict  the  right  of 
taking  recognizances  to  twelve  specified  towns,  while  the  Statute 
of  Acton  Burnell,  11  Edw.  I.*  gave  the  king  authority  to  send 
seals,  not  only  to  London,  York,  and  Bristol,  which  places  are 
specified  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  to  such  other  good 
towns  as  he  should  think  fit. 

I  am  now  in  the  position  to  communicate  some  further  infor- 
mation on  this  point,  which  will,  I  think,  tend  to  confirm  my 
surmise  that  the  head  on  the  seals  was  not  that  of  King  Edward 
II.  but  rather  of  his  father,  although  some  of  those  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  while  preserving  the  original  type,  may  not 
have  been  issued  until  after  his  death. 

It  appears  from  the  Kecord  Commissioners'  edition  of  the 
Statutes  of  the  Realm,  that  at  the  foot  of  the  enrolment  of  the 
Statute  of  Acton  Burnell,  on  the  Close  Roll  11  Edw.  I.,  the 
following  memorandum  occurs  :  — 

6  Consimilia  Statuta  habent  Majores  Ebor'  et  Bristoll,  Line' 
et  Wynton'  et  Salop'.' 

And  again,  at  the  end  of  the  Statutum  Mercatorum,  on  the 
Statute  Roll  13  Edw.  I.,  are  similar  notes  recording  the  trans- 
mission of  that  Act,  '  de  verbo  in  verbum,'  to  the  mayor  and 
citizens  of  Exeter,  followed  by  a  memorandum  '  in  handwriting 
of  the  time  of  Edward  II.'  of  the  transmission  of  the  Statute 
to  Lostwithiel,  in  Cornwall. f 

The  sending  of  the  '  Statute '  to  particular  towns  implies, 
doubtless,  the  grant  of  seals  to  be  used  in  taking  statutory 
recognizances  there- 

Hence  we  learn,  that,  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  first  Act 
(1283),  seals  were  accorded  not  only  to  York  and  Bristol,  places 
named  together  with  London  in  the  Act  itself,  but  also  to  Lin- 
coln, Winchester,  and  Shrewsbury. 

The  matrices,  or  original  impressions  of  these  six  seals,  are 
extant,  and,  as  I  observed  on  a  previous  occasion,!  they  are  all 
(except  that  for  London,  which  varies  slightly)  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  one  type,  apparently  made  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  workshop. 

*  By  a  blunder  of  mine,  the  regnal  year  of  this  statute  is  wrongly  stated  in 
the  beginning  of  my  former  paper  as  9  Edw.  I.  1281  (See  Proc.  2d  S.  vol.  vii. 
p.- 107). 

t  But  there  is  an  entry  on  the  Patent  Roll,  15  Edw.  III.  2ft  pars,  m.  47,  *  quod 
Sigillum  pro  Statutis  Merc'  remaneat  apud  Lostwithiel.' 

5  Proc.  2d  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  112. 
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Of  the  same  type  again  are  the  seals  for  Norwich  and  Oxford.* 
Seals  for  use  in  the  former  city  were  certainly  first  issued  and 
transmitted  to  the  citizens  out  of  the  Exchequer  in  26  Edw.  I. 
1298,  as  appears  from  the  record  cited  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

The  Exeter  seal  (issued  13  Edw.  I.  1285)  differs  little  from 
those  just  mentioned. 

Now,  the  twelve  towns  to  which  the  Ordinances,  temp. 
Edw.  II.  (1312),  attempted  to  confine  the  taking  of  Statutes 
Merchant  were — 


1.  London. 

2.  York. 

3.  Bristol. 

4.  Lincoln. 


5.  Shrewsbury. 

6.  Exeter. 

7.  Norwich. 

8.  Newcastle. 


9.  Nottingham. 

10.  Southampton. 

11.  Northampton. 

12.  Canterbury. 


But  we  have  seen  that  there  is  evidence  that  the  first  seven  of 
these  towns  received  seals  in  the  lifetime  of  Edward  I.,  the 
citizens  of  Norwich  obtaining  theirs  but  four  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  Ordinances ;  and  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  in  any 
of  these  cases,  particularly  the  last,  it  should  have  been  thought 
necessary  to  change  the  seals  in  1312,  the  date  of  the  Ordi- 
nances. As  already  observed,  five  of  the  extant  seals  of  these 
seven  towns  (namely,  York,  Bristol,  Lincoln,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Norwich)  agree  in  type  in  all  particulars  except  the  name  of 
the  town  on  the  legend,  while  the  other  two,  for  London  and 
Exeter  (as  we  know  them  from  impressions)  differ  but  slightly 
from  them.  Those  for  Oxford  and  Winchester  are  of  the  same 
set  as  the  first  five. 

Thus  we  may,  I  think,  safely  conclude  that  these  nine  seals  at 
least,  extant  in  the  matrices  or  in  impressions,  were  issued  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  I.,  and  therefore  that  the  conventional 
king's  head  which  they  bear  was  not,  as  Mr.  Nichols  was  in- 
clined to  think,  a  portrait  of  his  son  and  successor. 

The  remaining  five  towns  named  in  the  Ordinances  of  1312 
are  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  Southampton,  Northampton,  and 
Canterbury.  The  object  of  the  Ordinances  being  to  restrict  the  use 
of  recognizances  and  not  to  extend  them,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred 
that  these  towns  also  already  had  seals.  The  Nottingham  seal 
agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of  Exeter  ;  and  that  of  Northampton 
is  much  Kke  them.  The  Canterbury  seal  seems  to  be  a  copy  of  a 
thirteenth-century  matrix.  That  of  Southampton  differs  in  type, 
the  castles  being  replaced  by  a  battlemented  wall.  That  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  is  still  unknown  to  me. 

Having  thus  examined  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  seals 
of  the  ordinary  type  with  the  beardless  bust,  let  us  revert  to 
the  Wigan  seal.  It  was  not  until  1350  that  King  Edward 

*  Of  the  first  issue  of  seals  to  Oxford  I  have  not  at  present  found  any  record. 
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III.  by  his  charter  dated  August  4th,  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  reign  of  England  and  eleventh  of  France,  granted 
among  other  things  to  John  de  Winewyk,  rector  of  the  church 
and  lord  of  the  borough  of  Wigan  and  to  the  burgesses  thereof 
'  cum  ad  dictum  burgum  tarn  mercatorum  quam  aliorum  causa 
negociandi  et  alias  frequens  sit  concursus  ' — ,  that  they  should 
have  in  that  borough  a  seal  of  two  pieces,  as  is  the  custom, 
for  taking  recognizances  of  debtors  there,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  Statutum  Mercatorum ;  the  mayor  or  keeper  of  the 
town,  &c.  to  have  the  larger  piece,  and  a  clerk  to  be  appointed 
by  the  king  to  have  the  custody  of  the  smaller  piece,  agreeably 
with  and  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Statute.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seal  affixed  to  the  De  Trafford 
bond  is  that  assigned  to  Wigan  on  this  occasion.  The  first  two 
letters  of  the  king's  name,  ED,  are  plain  enough,  and  the  date 
of  the  grant  is  conclusive  against  either  of  the  two  first  kings 
of  this  name  being  intended. 

The  bust,  therefore,  with  the  long  beard,  must  be  taken  as 
that  of  King  Edward  III. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  in  the  very  next  year,  when 
the  Salisbury  seal  was  granted,  the  old  pattern  with  the  beard- 
less head  was  made  use  of. 

The  counterseal,  or  clerk's  seal,  used  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  for  the  Wigan  recognizances,  is  circular,  about  1^  inch  in 
diameter. 

Subject,  a  building  between  two  trees,  with  central  spire  or 
belfry.  Two  or  three  lanceolate  windows  can  be  made  out  in 
the  walls,  but  the  impression  is  blurred. 

Legend, — 

+   SIGILLVM  D6  WYGAN 

The  local  antiquaries  are  disposed  to  see  in  the  two  trees  a 
rebus  on  the  name  of  the  town,  wiggin  being,  as  they  state,  a 
provincial  name  for  the  ash-tree,  f  Variants  of  this  word, 
quicken  and  wicken,  are  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries  as 
synonyms  for  the  mountain  ash,  and  I  think  it  very  likely  that 
the  trees  are  really  meant  for  '  wig  gins' 

I  have  (from  the  late  Dr.  Kendrick)  a  copy  of  an  impression, 
apparently  from  the  same  matrix,  affixed  to  a  deed  dated  33 
Henry  VI. ,  and  in  this  case  used  as  the  town  seal,  besides 
another  cast  of  the  *  comyn  seal  of  the  town  of  Wigan,'  39 

*  The  charter  is  printed  in  Mr.  Sinclair's  History  of  Wigan,  2  vols.  4to. 
Wigan,  1882,  at  p.  101  of  the  first  volume.  I  was  not  aware  of  its  existence 
when  this  Paper  was  read,  but  it  throws  so  much  light  on  the  history  of  the  seal 
that,  in  revising  for  the  press,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  referring  to  it.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Sinclair's  book  for  other  information  on  the  subject. 

f  Sinclair's  History  of  Wigan,  vol.  i.  p.  55. 
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Henry  VI.,  Adam  de  Hindley  being  mayor,  with  a  very 
similar  device,  the  seal  being  of  the  pointed  oval  shape,  about  2 
inches  long.  On  it  is  figured  a  building  with  many  lanceolate 
windows,  a  cross  at  each  end  of  the  roof,  and  a  distinct  belfry 
with  a  bell  hanging  therein.  Beneath  is  a  cross  flory,  standing 
it  would  seem  on  a  platform.  The  legend  is  unfortunately  much 
damaged,  but  I  am  inclined,  though  doubtfully,  to  read  it — 

Sigillum  burgeNCium  D6  Wygan. 

The  letters  in  capitals  are  all  that  can  be  read  with  certainty. 
The  present  common  seal  of  the  borough  is  clearly  a  more  recent 
modification  of  this  earlier  type.  The  building  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  seal  is  considered  to  be  a  representation  of  the  town 
hall  erected  temp.  Henry  VIII.  If  this  be  so,  and  I  by  no  means 
dispute  it,  the  inference  is  that  both  the  seals  in  use  temp. 
Henry  VI.  represented  an  older  building  used  for  similar  muni- 
cipal purposes. 

The  cross  in  the  earlier  seal  is  so  suggestive  of  a  market  cross 
standing  in  front  of  the  hall  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  Mr. 
Sinclair's  book  no  hint  that  such  a  structure  had  ever  existed  at 
Wigan.  In  the  modern  seal  this  cross  is  placed  on  the  same 
level  as  the  hall  instead  of  a  little  below  it. 

One  more  point  remains  to  be  noticed  in  regard  to  the  issue 
of  the  seals  for  the  Statute  Merchant. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  cases  of  Wigan  and  Salisbury,  the 
grant  of  the  seals  was  sometimes  by  letters  patent,  and  this  was 
probably  the  usual  course. 

But  in  the  case  of  Norwich  it  seems  that  the  king's  grant  was 
in  answer  to  a  petition  in  Parliament,  anno  xxiij  ;  and  the  clerk 
of  the  Parliament  for  petitions  signified  the  king's  pleasure  to  the 
Exchequer  officers  ore  tenus.  This  clerk*  had  become  in  1278 
a  judge,  and  he  came  into  the  Exchequer  and  certified,  but, 
I  take  it,  not  as  a  judge  but  as  having  been  clerk.  This  certifi- 
cate was  a  warrant  for  giving  of  the  seals.  They  were  prepared 
under  the  authority  of  the  Exchequer,  at  the  cost  of  the  peti- 
tioners. Word  was  sent  to  the  city  that  they  should  choose 
proper  persons  to  receive  and  keep  the  seals.  Such  persons  were 
chosen,  they  came  to  the  Exchequer  in  person,  the  seals  were 
handed  to  them,  and,  as  required  by  the  statutes,  they  took  an 
oath  to  act  faithfully  in  matters  concerning  them. 

The  record  itself  is  curious,  and  I  subjoin  a  transcript.    It  will 

*  His  name  was  Gilbert  de  Roubery,  and  we  learn  from  Foss's  Judges  that  he 
occurs  as  Justice,  K.B.,  in  1295  and  1301,  and  as  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
in  1316,  having  previously  held  office  about  the  Council.  He  occurs  more 
than  once  in  the  Parliament  Rolls,  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  as  a  re- 
ceiver of  petitions. 
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be  found  on  the  back  of  membrane  50  of  the  Roll  of  Memoranda 
(Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer),  Hilary  Term,  26  Edw.  I. 

Memorandum  quod  Thomas  de  Framyngham  ex  parte  civium  Norwici  modo 
veniens  hie,  monstravit  Thesaurario  et  Baronibus,  quod  Rex 
nuper  in  Parliamento  suo  habito  apud  Westmonasterium  Anno  De  Statute  de 
regni  sui  xxiij,  Concessit  civibus  predictis  quod  habere  possent  ^°"sso  civibus 
in  civitate  predicta  Statutum  de  Acton  Burnell  pro  mercato-  civitatis  Norwici. 
ribus  ad  recogniciones  debitorum  editum,  et  sigillum  secun- 
dum  formam  statuti  illius  prout  in  civitate  London'  habent,  et  quod,  pretextu 
concessionis  illius,  dilectus  et  fidelis  Regis,  G.  de  Robur'  clericus  ad  peticiones 
in  dicto  Parliamento  recipiendas  deputatus,  ex  mandate  Regis  tune  veniens  hie, 
ex  parte  ipsius  Regis  exposuit  venerabili  patri  W.  Bathon.  et  Well.  Episcopo 
tune  Thesaurario  concessionem  predictam,  et  quod  idem  Thesaurarius  sumptibus 
ipsorum  Civium  fieri  faceret  sigillum  pro  recognicionibus  debitorum  admittendis 
in  dicta  civitate  juxta  formam  Statuti  predicti:  et  eo  exposito,  Thesaurarius 
tune  fieri  fecit  hujusmodi  sigillum  que  hie  in  Scaccario  in  custodia  Rememora- 
toris  resident,*  et  petiit  ex  parte  dictorum  civium  quod  Thesaurarius  et  Barones 
assignent  custodiam  sigillorum  predictorum  aliquibus  certis  personis  civitatis 
predicte,  utin  hac  parte  utipoterint  juxta  concessionem  Regis  predictam. 

Ad  cujus  petitionem  inspecti  sunt  Rotuli  de  anno  predicto,  si  quid  insertum 
posset  inveniri  de  premissis.  Quibus  inspectis,  nichil  inveniebatur  per  quod 
Thesaurarius  et  Barones,  quorum  officio  non  incumbit  de  hujusmodi  intro- 
mittere  sine  mandate  Regis  speciali  eis  super  hoc  directo,  prefato  Thome 
dixerunt  quod  de  negocio  predicto  se  non  intromitterent. 

Postea,  crastino  die,  predictus  Gilbertus  modo  unus  Justiciariorum  ad  placita 
Regis,  &c.  coram  Thesaurario  constitutus,  recordatus  est  Regem  concessisse  civibus 
predictis  habere  Statutum  in  forma  prsedicta,  et  sigilla  ad  hoc  ordinari,  et  hie 
in  Scaccario  per  Thesaurarium  et  Barones  certis  personis  liberari,  custodienda 
secundum  formam  Statuti,  &c.  Pretextu  cujus  recordi  Thesaurarius  concessit 
quod  mandetur  civibus  predictis  quod  ipsi  aliquos  de  suis  concivibus  quos  ad  hoc 
idoneos  esse  dignoscerent,  eligi,  et  hie  mitti  faciant,  recepturos  sigilla  prediota 
in  forma  predicta. 

Ad  quern  diem  [no  day  previously  mentioned]  dicti  cives  miserunt  hie  Willel- 
mum  (But  ?)  concivem  suum  electum  ad  custodiendum  majorem  partem  sigilli 
predicti,  cui  pars  ilia  liberatur  in  Scaccario,  custodiend',  &c.,  et  alia  pars  dicti 
sigilli  liberatur  Johanni  de  Kirkeby  concivi  dicte  civitatis,  qui  deputabatur  ad 
tenendum  locum  clerici  in  hiis  que  dicto  officio  incumbunt. 

Et  incontinent!  predicti  Willelmus  et  Johannes  prestiterunt  sacramentum  suum 
quod  bene  et  fideliter  se  habebunt  in  omnibus  que  ad  officium  predictum  perti- 
nent. 

Et  mandatum  est  Johanni  de  Langetone  Cancellario  Anglic  per  Thesaurarios  et 
Barones  quondam  liter  am,  (false  Latin)  in  hec  verba: 

Venerande  discretionis  viro  domino  J.  de  Langeton'  Domini  E.  illustris  Regis 
Anglie  Cancellario,  sui  Socii  et  amici  Thesaurarius  et  Barones  Scaccarii  ipsius 
Domini  Regis  Salutem. 

Cum  Dominus  noster  Rex  predictus  per  dilectum  et  fidelem  suum  G.  de  Roubiry 
nuper  nobis  mandaret,  sua  Regia  gratia  speciali  suis  Civibus " 

(The  memorandum  here  ends  abruptly.) 
Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


*  The  clerk  seems  to  have  found  out  that  there  were  two  seals. 
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Thursday,  March  1st,  1883. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia  :— Report  of  the 
Proceedings  for  the  year  1882.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1883. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F  S.A. :— Die  Papstbriefe  der  Brittischen  Samm- 
lung.  Von  P.  Ewald.  (Nos.  xi.  and  xv.)  SYO. 

From  the  Author  : — Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society.  (Vol.  ix.) 
Notes  on  Carrow  Priory,  Norwich.  Communicated  by  R.  Makilwaine 
Phipson,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  4to. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Journal. 
Vol.  xii.  No.  iii.  February.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission  of  Eome : — Bnllettino. 
Anno  x. — Num.  4.  Serie  ii.  Anno  x.  8vo.  Rome,  1882. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association : — Archaeologia  Cambrensis. 
Fourth  Series.  No.  52.  Oct.  1882.  [Completing  Vol.  xiii.]  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1882. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8'45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9 '30  p.m.,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected : — 

Alexander  Edward  Fox  Pitt,  Esq. 
Henry  Jenner,  Esq. 
James  Joel  Cartwright,  Esq. 
William  Henry  St.  John  Hope,  Esq. 


Thursday,  March  8th,  1883. 
JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Royal  Bohemian  Museum  :—  Pamatky  Archaeologicke  a  Mistopisnc. 

Redaktor  :  Josef  Smolik.    Vol.  xii.    Parts  1-4.    4to.    Prague,  1882. 
From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  :— Proceedings.    Vol.  v.     No.  3.    March. 

8vo.     London,  1883. 
From  the  Author  :— The  Miller  of  Wandsworth  ;  or,  the  Tragical  Story  of  the 

Surrey  Petition,  16th  May,  1648.     Supposed  to  be  writ  by  Richard  Lovelace. 

With  Notes  by  Colonel  Colomb,  R.A.     Second  Edition.     Sm.  8vo.    London, 

1879. 
From  the  Committee  of  the  Plymouth  Free  Public  Library  : — Sixth  Report. 

1882.    8vo.    Plymouth,  1883. 
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From  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  : — Proceedings.    Vol.  iii. 

Nos.  1  and  2.     8vo.    Davenport,  Iowa,  1879-82. 
From  Henry  Wagner,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  : — Schweizerisches  Idiotikon.    Wor- 

terbuch  der  schweizerdeutschen  Sprache.     Von  Friedrich  Staub  und  Ludwig 

Tobler.    IV.  Heft.     4to.    Frauenf eld,  1883. 

J.  J.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

THOMAS  NORTH,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
account  of  the  discovery  of  a  Roman  Milestone  in  Carnarvon- 
shire : — 

u  A  discovery  of  some  historical  interest  if  not  of  importance 
has  just  been  made  in  the  parish  of  Llanfairfechan. 

A  party  of  labourers  being  employed  on  Wednesday,  the  2 1st 
of  February  last  (1883),  in  clearing  a  field  of  large  stones,  came 
across  the  boss  or  '  nose '  of  one  jutting  out  of  the  ground. 
After  picking  and  digging  round  it  in  the  usual  way  they  ex- 
posed it  to  view,  when  it  was  found  to  bear  an  incised  in- 
scription. 

I  will  first  describe  the  stone,  and  then  point  out  the  locality 
in  which  it  was  found. 

The  stone  is  apparently  a  piece  of  millstone-grit,  which  kind 
of  stone  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  found  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
it  is  cylindrical  in  form,  slightly  tapering  towards  the  top ;  the 
extreme  length  is  6  feet  9  inches,  the  diameter  at  the  base  is 
19  J  inches,  at  the  top,  which  is  not  quite  circular,  17^  inches 
one  way  and  16 J  inches  the  other  way. 

The  incised  inscription,  which  is  formed  of  Roman  capital 
letters,  varying  from  2^  to  2J  inches  in  height,  and  which  only 
occupies  16  inches  of  the  surface  from  the  top  downwards,  is  : — 

IMP  •  CAES  •  TRAI 

ANVS  •  HADRIANVS 

AVG  •  P  •  M  •  TB  •  P  •  V 

P  •  P  •  COS  •  III 

A  •  KANOVIO 

M  •  P  •  VIII. 

which,  I  presume,  may  be  extended  thus : — Imperator  Csesar 
Trajanus  Hadrianus  Augustus,  Pontifex  Maximus,  Tribunitia 
potestate  quintum,  Pater  Patrise,  Consul  tertium.  A  Kanovio 
millia  passuum  octo. 

With  the  aid  of  the  map  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  almost  the 
exact  spot  where  this  milliarium  was  found  can  be  pointed  out. 

High  above  the  turnpike-road  from  Llanfairfechan  to  Bangor 
runs,  at  the  back  of  Gorddinog,  an  ancient  road  from  this  parish 
to  Aber,  and  which  road  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  formerly 
extended  to  Bangor  and  so  on,  perhaps  to  Carnarvon,  close  to 
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which  town  the  Roman  station  Segontium  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  stood.  Leaving  Llanfairfechan,  then,  by  this  road,  and 
proceeding  along  it  until  the  back  of  Gorddinog  is  reached,  a 
lane  turns  sharply  out  of  it  on  the  left  hand,  and  proceeds  inland 
until  a  farmhouse  called  Rhiwiau  Isaf,  or  the  Lower  Rhiwiau, 
is  reached.  In  a  field  on  this  farm,  near  to  the  lane,  the  Roman 
milestone  now  under  notice  was  found.  Proceeding  on  this  lane 
the  traveller  soon  finds  himself  on  the  ancient  road — well  defined 
on  the  map — leading  through  the  pass  called  Bwlch-y-ddenfaen, 
and  which  will  eventually  bring  him  to  the  curious  quadrangle 
close  to  Caerhun,  which  is  marked  on  the  map  as  Conovium  [sic]. 
The  road  through  Bwlch-y-ddenfaen  is  traditionally  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Roman  one,  but  no  evidence  of  such,  until  the  dis- 
covery of  this  milestone,  was  forthcoming ;  indeed,  so  far  as  I 
know,  although  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Caerhun  was  the 
Roman  station  Canovium,  there  was  until  now  no  direct  proof 
of  such  being  the  case.  The  discovery  of  this  stone,  however, 
stating  that  its  distance  is  eight  Roman  miles  from  Canovium, 
furnishes,  I  think,  the  clear  proof  desired,  for  the  distance  from 
the  site  where  it  was  found  to  Caerhun  is  computed  to  be  about 
seven  English  miles. 

Should  this  stone  be  accepted  as  fully  determining  the  site  of 
Canovium  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  a  similar  milliarium, 
bearing  the  name  of  Hadrian,  and  found  on  the  fossway  near  to 
Leicester  in  1771,  enabled  antiquaries  to  identify  Leicester  with 
the  Rate  of  Antoninus,  which  until  the  discovery  of  that  mile- 
stone was,  at  least,  an  open  question. 

The  stone  has  now  been  removed  to  Gorddinog,  in  the  grounds 
of  which  house,  I  understand,  it  is  to  be  set  upright  and  pre- 
served." 

A.  J.  EVANS,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  third  part  of 
his  Paper  on  the  Antiquities  of  Illyricum,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  March  15th,  1883. 
EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,   Vienna  (Philosophisch-Historische 
Classe) :— 
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1.  Sitzungsberichte.    Jahrgang  1882.     100  Band,  Heft  I.  u.  II.     101  Band, 
Heft  I.    8vo.    Vienna,  1882. 

2.  Archiv  fur  Kunde  osterreichische  Geschichte.    Band  64,  Halfte  I.    8vo. 
Vienna,  1882. 

From  the  Author  :— The  History  of  the  Parish  of  Bitton,  Gloucestershire.  The 
Second  Part.  Containing  the  Manufactories,  the  Geology  and  Flora,  Anti- 
quities and  Ancient  Records.  [By  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  M.A.,  F.S.A.] 
Privately  Printed.  4to.  Exeter,  1883. 

From  the  Author  : — Surnames  as  a  Science.  By  Robert  Ferguson,  M.P.,F.S.A. 
8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq.  :— The  Western  Antiquary  ;  or  Devon 
and  Cornwall  Note  Book.  Part  x.  2nd  Series.  February.  4to.  Ply- 
mouth, 1883. 

From  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  : — Octavo  Publications.  No.  xx. 
Ancient  Cambridgeshire,  by  C.  C.  Babington,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  8vo. 

Cambridge,  1883. 

From  Mrs.  Guest  : — Origines  Celticae  (a  Fragment),  and  other  contributions  to 
the  History  of  Britain.  By  the  late  Edwin  Guest,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
In  two  volumes.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  William  Salt  Archaeological  Society:— Collections  for  a  History  of 
Staffordshire.  Vol.  iii.  1882.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

Henry  Jenner,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

ALEXANDER  NESBITT,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented 
a  cast  of  a  Diptych  of  Probus  at  Aosta,  which  he  described  as 
follows : — 

u  I  beg  to  present  to  the  Society  a  cast  from  the  ivory  diptych 
of  the  Consul  Probus,  preserved  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral 
of  Aosta.  He  was  consul  A.D.  406,  and  this  is  probably  the 
earliest  diptych  now  extant  on  which  the  name  of  the  consul 
occurs  with  the  title  of  Consul  Ordinarius ;  for  though  the  Pro- 
bianus  whose  name  appears  on  a  diptych  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin  is  presumed  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Pro- 
bianus  Consul  in  322,  he  is  on  the  diptych  only  styled  Vicarius 
Urbis  Romas  and  Vir  Consularis.  It  would  therefore  seem  that 
the  diptych  was  carved  to  commemorate  his  accession  to  the  office 
of  Vicar  of  Rome,  not  his  consulate. 

The  diptych  of  Probus  differs  from  all  the  other  consular 
diptychs  known  (with  one  possible  exception)  in  that  it  bears 
not  the  effigies  of  the  consul  but  those  of  the  emperor,  in  this 
case  Honoring. 

The  possible  exception  to  which  I  have  adverted  is  that  of  the 
diptych  at  Monza,  engraved  by  Gori  (Thes.  Diptychorum,  torn.  ii. 
p.  219),  by  Labarte  (Hist,  des  Arts  Industriels,  Album,  vol.  i. 
PL  ii.),.  and  one  leaf  by  the  Arundel  Society  (Notices  of  Sculpture 
in  Ivory).  On  one  leaf  of  this  diptych  are  figures  of  a  lady  and 
a  boy,  on  the  other  that  of  a  warrior  with  spear  and  shield,  but 
not  in  armour. 

VOL.  ix.  s 
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As  this  diptych  does  not  bear  any  inscription,  the  question 
who  the  persons  represented  may  have  been  has  been  variously 
answered.  Perhaps  the  most  probable  suggestion  is  that  the 
figures  pourtray  Galla  Placidia,  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  Constantius  her  husband,  and  her  son  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  III.,  and  that  the  diptych  was  executed  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  third  consulate  of  Valentinian,  A.D.  430. 

On  the  diptych  now  under  consideration  the  name  of  the 
consul  is  engraved,  not,  as  is  usual  on  the  diptychs  of  the  later 
consuls,  above  the  head  of  the  effigy,  but  on  the  lower  margin 
and  below  the  feet  of  the  imperial  figure.  This  inscription 
occurs  on  each  leaf,  and  runs,  Probus  Famulus  V.  C.  Cons. 
Ord.  i.  e.  Vir  Consularis,  Consul  Ordinarius.  In  the  various 
editions  of  the  Fasti  Consulares  he  is  sometimes  styled  Sextus 
Anicius  Probus,  and  sometimes  Sextus  Anicius  Petronius 
Probus,  but  it  would  appear  that  Sextus  Petronius  Probus  was 
the  consul  of  A.D.  371,  and  that  the  name  of  the  consul  of  406 
was  Anicius  Petronius  Probus. 

This  is  shown  by  several  cemeterial  inscriptions  existing  in 
Rome,  which  have  been  published  by  Cavaliere  De  Rossi  in  his 
Inscriptiones  Christiana?,  under  the  numbers  554,  557,  559,  560, 
561,  and  563.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  authority  for  suppos- 
ing Famulus  to  have  been  one  of  his  names,  and  it  must  there- 
fore, it  should  seem,  be  considered  as  an  appellation  assumed  as 
a  mark  of  humility.  Probus's  colleague  in  the  consulship  was 
the  Emperor  Arcadius  in  his  sixth  consulate.  The  head  of  the 
emperor  is  surrounded  by  a  nimbus,  and  above  this  is  incised 
DN  HONORIO  SEMPER  AVG.  The  emperor  is  represented  as  stand- 
ing under  a  portico  formed  by  two  Doric  pilasters  supporting  an 
arch.  On  his  head  is  a  diadem,  ornamented  by  two  rows  of 
large  pearls ;  in  the  centre  is  a  large  gem  mounted  as  a  lozenge. 
He  wears  a  cuirass,  ornamented  by  a  Gorgon's  head  in  the 
middle  of  the  breast,  a  girdle  surrounds  the  waist,  the  left 
shoulder  is  covered  by  the  military  cloak,  which  falls  in  well- 
designed  folds  to  the  height  of  the  buskins.  A  shoulder-belt 
crosses  the  right  shoulder,  and  sustains  a  sword.  On  one  leaf 
the  emperor  is  shown  holding  the  *  hasta  pura  '  (lance  without 
a  head)  in  the  left  hand,  while  resting  the  right  on  a  large  oval 
buckler.  On  the  other  leaf  the  emperor  holds  in  the  left  hand 
a  globe  surmounted  by  a  Victory  holding  a  palm  and  a  crown, 
while  in  the  right  he  holds  a  standard  on  which  is  the  inscription 
IN  NOMINE  XPI  VINCAS  SEMPER,  and  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
disc  with  the  monogram  of  Christ. 

This  diptych  has  been  commented  on  by  Signer  Gazzera  in  a 
pamphlet  published  at  Turin  in  1834,  under  the  title  Dichiaraz- 
ione  di  un  dittico  consolare  inedito  della  Chiesa  Cattedrale  della 
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citta  cli  Aosta,  which  contains  an  engraving ;  also  by  M.  Ed. 
Aubert,  in  the  Revue  Archeologique  for  1862  (torn.  v.  pp.  160- 
170);  a  small  engraving  of  both  leaves  accompanies  his  paper. 
One  leaf  has  also  been  engraved  by  Padre  Garrucci  in  vol.  vi. 
tav.  ccccxlix.  of  his  great  work,  Storia  della  Arte  Cristiana. 
M.  Aubert  has  entered  fully  into  the  questions  concerning  the 
parentage  of  Anicius  Probus  ;  and  some  important  remarks 
upon  the  question  whether  the  standard  held  by  the  emperor  is 
or  is  not  to  be  accounted  a  <  labarum  '  will  be  found  in  Padre 
Garrucci's  note  accompanying  the  engraving." 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  exhibited  a  Spanish  Pro- 
cessional Cross,  which  he  described  as  follows : — 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  cross  I  exhibit  except  what  may  be 

gathered  from  internal  evidence,  and  the  one  fact  that  it  was 

'stated  to  me  to  have  come  from  the  north  of  Spain,  and  this  is  to 

a  certain  extent  borne  out  by  the  decoration  upon  the  body  of  the 

cross,  and  by  the  lettering. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  out  of  repair,  and  at  some  time  or 
another  to  have  fallen  into  indifferent  hands. 

The  cross  is  2  feet  3  inches  long  by  18  inches  wide. 

Upon  it  is  represented  a  figure  of  Our  Lord,  wearing  a  crown, 
not  of  thorns,  which  has  been  damaged.  The  figure  as  well  as 
the  cross  itself  seem  to  me  to  be  of  copper,  and  to  have  been 
gilt.  Over  the  head  of  Our  Lord  is  inscribed  '  INRY,'  the 
letters  being  copper  and  the  ground  enamel.  Above  the  INRY 
must  at  one  time  have  been  the  words  En  Deo.  To  the  left  of 
the  central  figure  are  the  words  '  El  pode ' ;  the  lettering  re- 
mains, but  most  of  the  enamel  is  gone.  This  inscription  has 
probably  been  shifted  to  its  present  position  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  back  of  the  cross,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  should 
there  be  read  with  the  words  En  Deo  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
same,  so  as  to  run  En  Deo  el  pode,  '  In  God  is  my  strength.' 
To  the  right  is  a  rude  figure  of  the  impenitent  thief;  there  also 
the  enamel  is  gone.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  occur  again  the 
words  i  El  pode.' 

At  the  back  at  the  four  ends  of  the  cross  are  representations  of 
the  four  Evangelists.  In  the  centre  is  a  rude  figure  of  Our  Lord 
in  Majesty,  also  in  copper,  with  enamel ;  and  over  is  a  small 
piece  of  enamel  with  the  words  in  copper,  the  words  being  i  En 
Deo,'  which  seems  intended,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  be 
read  with  and  to  precede  the  other  inscription. 

•  Some  at  least  of  the  damage  it  has  received  seems  to  be  conse- 
quent upon  the  various  repairs  it  has  undergone/' 

s2 
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LAWRENCE  B.  PHILLIPS,  Esq.,  exhibited,  through  A.  W. 
Franks,  Esq.,  V.P.,  a  Silver  Spoon  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  bearing  the  Exeter  hallmark,  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcuts,  the  stamp  of  the 
city  being  as  usual  in  the  bowl,  and  the  other 
marks  on  the  back  of  the  stem  ;  on  the  button- 
EXETEB  shaped  end  are  pricked  the  letters  M.E. 

In  some  accompanying  notes  Mr.  Phillips  stated 
that  the  name  of  Eston  is  given  by  Mr.  Cripps  (Old  English 
Plate,  2d  ed.  p.  84)  as  a  mark  in  use  at  Exeter  about  1590,  but 
that  Mr.  Cripps  states  that  the  year-letter  is  never  found  on 
spoons,  which  seemed  to  be  disproved  by  the  specimen  exhibited. 
Mr.  Franks  observed,  that,  being  in  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Cripps,  he  had  sent  that  gentleman  a  copy  of  the  mark  on  the 
spoon  in  question,  and  had  received  from  him  the  following 
information  respecting  Eston's  mark,  some  of  it  as  yet  unpub- 
lished. 

(1)  A  communion  cup  at  Crediton  church,  Devon,  inscribed 
with  the  date  1590;  the  Exeter  mark,  c,  ESTON,  and  N. 

(2)  A  communion  cup  at  Venn  and  Ottery  church,  Devon, 
dated  1582  ;  a  cross  between  four  annulets  and  EASTON. 

(3)  A  spoon  in  Lord  Breadalbane's  possession ;  Exeter  mark 
in  bowl,  on  stem  c,  and  ESTON. 

(4)  A  mounted  stoneware  jug  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Staniforth  ;  Exeter  mark,  c,  ESTON,  and  R. 

(5)  Another  in   the   same   collection ;  Exeter  mark,   c,  and 
EASTON. 

The  name  of  Eston  also  appears  on  a  mounted  stoneware  jug. 

From  these  examples  it  would  seem  that  Eston  or  Easton 
exercised  his  trade  at  Exeter  from  about  1580  to  1590.  It  is 
scarcely  likely  that  he  would  have  made  so  many  pieces,  all 
bearing  the  letter  c,  in  the  same  year;  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  c  is  not  a  date-letter,  but  the  initial  of  Eston's  Christian 
name,  especially  as  it  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  a  second 
letter,  which  may  be  a  true  date-letter.  This  is  borne  out  by 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  I  in  a  separate  stamp  on  the  Exeter 
plate  bearing  the  name  of  IOHNS,  which  would  also  scarcely 
occur  so  often  as  a  date-letter,  and  Mr.  Cripps  has  found  an 
entry  by  which  the  name  of  Johns  appears  to  have  been  John. 

T.  J.  WILLSON,  Esq.,  exhibited  some  specimens  of  Ecclesiastical 
Embroidery,  which  are  enumerated  and  described  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks  from  his  pen  : — 

"  The  English  embroidery  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  an  art 
in  which  a  facile  system  had,  to  a  great  extent,  superseded  the 
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more  painstaking  and  minute  work  of  preceding  times.  And, 
although  it  fails  in  the  superior  interest  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  graceful  and  highly-laboured  productions  of  needlewomen 
who  spared  neither  time  nor  costly  material,  there  is  a  magnifi- 
cence and  picturesqueness  in  the  copes,  chasubles,  and  dalmatics 
of  tins  time  which  painters  have  made  signal  use  of  in  represent- 
ing religious  subjects. 

Various  important  frescoes,  which  the  Arundel  Society  is 
seeking  to  preserve  from  oblivion  by  their  publications,  attest 
this  view.  The  broad  masses  of  colour,  contrasted  with  the 
embroidered  hoods  and  orphreys,  present  a  splendour  that  is 
difficult  to  surpass,  whether  seen  near  or  at  some  distance ; 
while  much  of  the  work  of  earlier  times  requires  a  somewhat 
close  inspection  in  order  to  appreciate  its  excellences. 

One  characteristic  of  this  later  style  is  the  free  use  of  the 
'  feather-stitch  '  on  a  bold  scale,  where  architectural  ornaments, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  accessories  are  represented.  The  stitches 
are  full  and  long,  and  the  gloss  and  real  beauty  of  the  silk  is 
thus  seen.  In  a  more  minute  style,  and  with  greater  compli- 
cation, the  same  material  loses  some  of  its  effect  and  brilliance. 

Neither  can  this  style  be  considered  slovenly  or  coarse,  taking 
into  account  the  object  aimed  at,  namely,  a  general  effect,  nearer 
on  a  level  with  the  painted  glass  and  the  sculptured  and  painted 
decorations  of  the  churches. 

Doubtless  all  decorative  artists,  and  notably  those  who  wrought 
in  glass,  had  gradually  become  more  of  manufacturers  in  the 
fifteenth  century  than  they  were  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  ; 
and  as  they  grew  methodical,  and  became  acquainted  also  with 
new  materials  and  processes,  so  they  are  found  more  certain  in 
effect  and  more  even  in  style,  whether  the  subject  was  orna- 
mental merely,  or  an  elaborate  picture  containing  figures.  These 
artists  were  known  also  to  save  labour  by  such  expedients  as 
using  an  outline  of  a  figure  more  than  once  in  the  same  design, 
varying  the  dispositions  of  colour  and  perhaps  some  minor 
details  ;  also  turning  the  design  right  for  left. 

The  specimens  now  exhibited  formed,  till  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  a  portion  of  the  altar  furniture  of  the  chapel 
at  Kingerby,  where  the  offices  of  the  Catholic  Church  con- 
tinued to  be  celebrated  in  the  ancient  hall  of  this  remote  village, 
some  sixteen  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Lincoln. 

About  the  time  that  the  estate  was  divided  and  sold,  and  the 
mansion — then  a  farm-house — was  pulled  down,  the  '  Mission  ' 
was  removed  to  a  market-town  near,  and  much  of  the  old 
furniture  dispersed.  The  chief  part  may  readily  be  referred  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  since  then,  owing  to 
wear  and  tear,  and  to  change  of  fashion,  they  have  acquired 
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their  present  mutilated  form.  A  cope  has  been  made  into  a 
frontal—  for  the  garment  itself  would  rarely,  or  never,  be  used 
in  penal  times ;  and  a  chasuble  has  been  patched  with  a  frag- 
ment of  woven  fabric,  part  of  another  chasuble  possibly,  long 
destroyed. 

The  specimens  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  Frontal  of  Pale  Red  Velvet. — This  is  a  fragment  of  a  cope, 
cut  and  pieced  into  a  rectangular  form.     No  part  of  the  orphrey 
is  left ;  a  slight  diiference  in  colour  (the  velvet  being  faded  to 
a  pale  fawn  hue)  shows  where  the  hood  descended.     In  the 
centre  of  the  back  is  a  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  borne 
by  four  demi-figures  of  angels.     Rays  of  light,  in  yellow  silk, 
form    a   background.      The  Assumption  is  probably  intended. 
The  figure  of  Our   Lady   is  crowned  and   nimbed ;    the  hair 
descends  loosely  over  the  shoulders ;  the  robe  is  of  gold,  over 
which  is    a  short,    sleeveless  tunic  of  ermine    and  over  it    a 
cloak  of  gold,  lined  with  ermine.     The  angels  are  in  gold  tunics  ; 
the  wings   and   the   clouding  (shaded  in  silk  of  green,  blue, 
yellow,  and  carnation  colours  inside)  are  of  gold  without. 

The  figures  and  flowers  are  worked  on  linen,  cut  to  shape, 
and  outlined  with  black  stitching  on  to  the  velvet  ground.  The 
surface  of  the  cope  is  powdered  with  flowers  in  radiating  lines. 
They  are  of  two  designs — in  gold  and  colours,  as  before, — and 
issuing  from  the  extremities  are  sprays  of  yellow  silk,  adorned 
with  silver  spangles  sewn  in  the  velvet,  the  cope  must  have 
been  9  feet  in  diameter ;  and,  allowing  about  7  inches  for  the 
width  of  the  orphrey,  it  would  form  a  semicircle. 

A  similar  cope  at  South  Kensington  has  the  orphrey  com- 
plete, with  a  hood  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cope,  and  so  descend- 
ing but  little  below  the  orphrey.  In  the  instance  before  us  this 
appears  to  be  also  the  case. 

II.  Frontal  of  Red  Velvet  (62  inches  by  36  inches). — This  is 
divided  into  four  panes,  by  three  orphreys.     It  shows  traces  of 
repair,  and  perhaps  of  alteration,  as  two  of  the  orphreys  differ 
from  the  third  one.     These  two  are  completely  worked;  both 
canopy,  background,  and  figure,  on  the  same  piece  of  linen. 

In  the  third,  vacant  spaces  have  been  left  in  the  embroidery, 
and  cut  figures  are  stitched  there  in  the  usual  manner.  These 
figures  have  gold  thread  in  the  cloak,  or  outer  dress,  any  dif- 
ference ending  there.  A  few  of  them  may  be  identified  ;  for 
instance,  Moses  carrying  a  rod,  and  the  Tables  of  the  Law. 
Aaron,  or  it  may  be  Nathan,  with  a  horn  in  the  right  hand.  St. 
Peter  can  be  recognised  by  the  key.  Two  saints,  nimbed,  carry 
what  are  probably  palm-branches.  On  the  velvet  panes  is  found, 
on  each  side  of  the  middle  orphrey,  a  cherub,  feathered  and 
winged,  the  hands  joined  in  adoration.  The  remainder  of  the 
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ground  is  occupied  by  cut-work  flowers  of  bold  designs,  in 
yellow,  blue,  dark  and  pale  greens,  and  gold,  set  off  by  rays 
and  scroll-floriations  of  yellow  silk,  with  spangles  all  stitched  on 
the  velvet. 

III.  White  Chasuble. — A  modern  mounting  of  an  ancient 
cross  and  orphrey,  7  inches  in  width ;  the  arms  of  the  cross 
extending  18  inches.  This  part  is  occupied  with  a  Cruci- 
fixion. The  figure  of  Our  Lord  follows  the  later  manner  of 
mediaeval  instances.  The  figure  is  naked,  excepting  for  the  usual 
towel  about  the  loins.  The  feet  are  crossed,  and  fastened  with 
but  one  nail.  There  is  a  marking  of  the  joints,  the  ribs,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  ;  the  wound  in  the  side  is  at  the  extreme 
right,  whence  drops  of  blood  flow  down  as  far  as  the  knee.  The 
blood  also  flows  along  the  arms.  The  head,  which  does  not 
reach  quite  so  high  as  the  level  of  the  hands,  has  the  eyes  closed. 
The  hair  and  forked  beard  are  brown,  the  former  falling  on  the 
shoulders.  The  crown  of  thorns  is  indicated  in  green  stems,  the 
thorns  pink.  The  features  are  shaded  with  feeling,  but  all  the 
drawing  is  rude.  The  whole  is  outlined  with  a  finer  black  line 
than  the  accessories  are,  thus  following  out  the  finer  stitches  of 
the  flesh. 

The  two  demi-figures  of  angels  have  dark,  flesh-coloured 
tunics  in  two  shades,  apparelled  with  blue  at  the  neck.  The 
wings  are  of  brown-pink  colour,  marked  black  and  white  with- 
out ;  inside,  green  and  yellow.  The  clouding  is  lined  with  blue 
and  white,  shaded.  The  faces  and  hands  are  in  the  usual  fine 
stitches,  shaded  ;  the  hair  yellow. 

Under  the  left  arm  of  Our  Lord  is  borne  a  chalice  to  receive 
the  drops  of  blood,  and  under  right  the  same,  and  in  the  angel's 
right  hand  a  second  chalice,  into  which  drops  seem  to  jet  from 
the  wound  of  the  spear. 

At  the  top  of  the  composition  is  the  figure  of  the  dove,  white 
with  black  outline,  markings  of  yellow  on  plumage,  nimbed  as  is 
Our  Lord's  head,  with  blue  and  dull  crimson ;  cross  pattee.  The 
cross  is  T-shaped,  two  heavy  beams  of  brown  and  yellow  tones, 
shadowed  with  ashen-purple.  It  stands  on  two  hexagonal  steps, 
white  with  purple  shadows.  The  ground  is  green  and  yellow 
vegetation,  with  flowering  stems  white  and  pink  in  colour. 
Upon  the  cross  rises  a  wooden  stem  carrying  the  titulus,  a 
curved  scroll  with  overlapping  pointed  ends,  charged  with 
the  sacred  initials  INRL 

The  background  is  of  gold  thread,  stitched  down  in  a  lozenge 
pattern.  At  the  sides  is  an  architectural  border  of  niched  piers 
and  mouldings,  carrying  a  vaulted,  embattled  canopy,  overhang- 
ing in  polygonal  form,  and  all  executed  in  yellow,  brown,  pink, 
green,  blue,  and  white. 
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The  orphrey,  in  divisions  about  a  foot  in  height,  has  the 
same  border  and  canopy  repeated ;  and  within,  on  a  similar 
gold  ground,  are  single  figures  7  inches  high.  Two,  which  are 
nimbed,  appear  to  be  St.  Bartholomew  (Apostle)  bearing  a 
knife,  and  St.  Stephen — if  the  objects  in  the  left  hand  be  stones. 
Of  the  three  others  not  nimbed,  one,  in  a  blue  cloak,  wears  a 
turned-up  hat  and  is  girt  with  a  sword.  A  second  is,  perhaps,  a 
priest  of  the  old  law,  and  the  remaining  one  a  scribe  or  doctor. 
Both  the  latter  wear  sleeved  tunics  of  gold ;  one  carries  a  black 
purse  at  his  girdle,  the  other  a  scroll,  to  which  his  right  finger 
points. 

IV.  Purple     Chasuble. — This    is    plum- coloured,    or    red- 
purple  velvet,  with  front  orphrey,  and  cross  at  back,  of  ashen- 
violet  velvet,  6£  inches  wide.     The  whole  much  worn,  pieced 
and  cut  to  very  narrow  dimensions. 

At  the  intersection  of  the  cross  is  a  figure  presumably  St. 
Margaret  with  rays  of  yellow  silk  behind.  She  stands,  nimbed, 
with  a  staff  of  silver,  crossed  at  the  top,  resting  on  the  right 
shoulder.  The  hair,  yellow,  flows  in  waves  over  the  shoulders. 
The  long  tunic  is  red,  with  cuffs  at  the  wrist.  Over  this  is  a 
cloak  in  gold,  lined  with  blue.  There  are  black  lines,  with  white 
in  addition  at  the  edge  of  the  cloak,  but  the  general  outline  is 
of  red  passing.  At  the  feet  is  a  dragon  of  a  green  colour. 

Two  '  cut-work '  flowers,  similar  to  those  on  the  cope,  are  upon 
the  cross  and  orphrey.  They  are  outlined  in  red,  white,  and  yellow 
passing.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  cross  is  a  fleur-de-lis  in  gold, 
outlined  in  red  and  yellow  silk  around  the  edge  of  the  cut  linen. 

On  the  body  of  the  vestment  are  nine  flowers  (three  in  part 
only),  worked  in  silver  thread,  and  shaded  in  silk,  either  blue 
and  white,  or  green  and  yellow.  The  silver  part  is  outlined  in 
red  passing,  and  the  silk  in  white.  The  sprigs  are  in  yellow 
and  white,  with  spangles.  The  silver  threads  are  stitched  with 
dark-yellow  silk — either  two  together,  which  allows  the  canvas 
to  be  seen ,  or  six  threads  stitched  down  with  yellow  silk  on  to  a 
sort  of  soft  twine — producing  thus  an  excellent  grained,  or 
diapered,  effect. 

V.  Crimson    Velvet     Chasuble.  —  It    is    of    the    ordinary 
modern   French  shape,  and  measures  at  back  about  25  inches 
wide.     The  cross  and  front  orphrey  are  each  7J  inches  wide, 
and   are   composed   of  architectural    niches    and   canopies   in 
coloured  silks :   three  in  front,  as  many  at  the  back,  and  two 
additional  ones  to  form  the  arms  of  the  cross.     The  back-grounds 
are  of  gold  thread,  stitched  in  diapered  patterns. 

The  architecture  of  the  canopies  is  represented  in  bright 
tones  of  blue,  green,  red,  pink,  brown,  and  yellow.  The  rounded 
arches  and  flat  pannelled  piers  appear  as  if  of  the  cinque- 
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cento  school,  and  show  the  advanced  period  of  this  work.  At 
the  same  time,  the  way  of  indicating  or  representing  architec- 
ture was  always  peculiar  in  embroidery  and  in  glass  also,  as 
may  be  seen  in  works  of  the  early-decorated  period  in  both 
materials ;  and  about  twenty  years  before  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  in  the  glass  at  New  College,  Winchester,  and 
York,  where  there  are  round  arches  and  square  loops  or  window  - 
openings,  much  as  we  have  here. 

The  figures  are  all  wrought  on  finer  linen  than  the  ornament 
and  ground,  and  are  cut- work,  attached  as  usual.  The  linen  is 
allowed  to  be  seen  in  the  flesh,  the  hands  and  heads  being  thus 
nearly  white,  with  features,  hair,  and  shading,  of  floss  silk.  The 
figures  are  chiefly  those  of  Apostles — St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St. 
John,  St.  James  the  Less,  and  St.  Andrew,  bearing  the  usual 
emblems.  Two  other  figures  wearing  hats,  one  carrying  a  baton, 
the  other  a  small  white  scroll — a  parchment,  perhaps,  seem  to 
represent  secular  personages,  or  characters  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  velvet  ground  is  powdered  with  twelve  flowers  of 
designs,  similar  to  those  before  described,  brightly  coloured  in 
pink  and  green  enriched  with  gold,  and  bordered  by  white, 
yellow,  blue,  and  gold  outlines. 

VI.  White    Satin   Veil   (21    inches  by    16£    inches).— This 
can  scarcely  be  a  chalice  veil,  from  its  form  and  enrichment. 
More  probably  its  use  at  the  altar  was  during  the  rite  of  bene- 
diction, as  a  covering  for  the  platform,  or  low  throne,  upon 
which  the  monstrance  rested. 

The  work  is  of  an  advanced  period,  perhaps  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  design  is  a  border,  inclos- 
ing a  meandering  stem,  the  centre  filled  with  a  scroll  pattern, 
all  traced  in  lines,  formed  of  three  or  more  plies  of  gold  twist, 
edged  with  variegated  silk  cord.  In  the  thicker  lines  is  a  cord 
made  of  the  twist.  The  intervening  spaces  are  filled  with  leaves 
and  flowers  of  a  type  approaching  the  natural,  of  various  hues^ 
of  crimson,  blue,  green,  and  purple — delicately  worked,  and  the 
petals  outlined  by  fine  silver  twist.  Outside  all  is  a  bordering 
of  crimson-and-white  silk  lace.  It  may  be  worth  remark,  that 
the  metal  twists  are  of  the  same  sort  as  in  all  mediaeval  instances, 
that  is,  of  flat,  not  of  round,  wires. 

VII.  A  small  piece  of  woven  fabric  of  indigo-dyed  silk,  on 
which  is  a  pattern  of  stems  and  leaves,  both  natural  and  con- 
ventional, in  yellow  and  green  silk,    chiefly   the   former,  and 
flowers  in  white  and  cinnamon  colours. 

Along  with  these,  and  overlying  the  vegetable  pattern,  occurs 
the  figure  of  a  hound  running,  the  neck  collared.  This  is 
executed  in  fine  gold-twist  warp,  on  which  the  green  silk  woof 
is  practically  invisible." 
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EVERARD  GREEN,  Esq  ,  F.S.A.,  gave  the  following  account  of 
a  Chasuble  and  Frontal  made  out  of  a  cope  of  the  fourteenth 
century : — 

"  The  Rev.  Father  Henry  Van  Doorne,  of  Brixton  Rise,  near 
London,  kindly  allows  me  to  exhibit  here  this  evening  all  that 
remains  of  a  once  magnificent  cope,  of  twilled  crimson  silk,  on 
which  is  worked,  in  divers  coloured  silks  and  gold  thread,  a  tree 
of  Jesse. 

This  cope  is  now,  alas !  in  two  pieces,  one  being  made  up  into 
a  modern  French-shaped  chasuble,  and  the  other  serving  as  a 
frontal  for  an  altar. 

Mr.  William  Purdue,  joint  editor  with  Mr.  Westlake  of  the 
beautiful  reproduction  of  Queen  Mary's  Psalter  (best  known  by 
its  press-mark  at  the  British  Museum  of  2  B.  vii.),  puts  the  date 
of  this  cope  at  1320,  as  in  the  said  Psalter  is  a  very  similar 
'Jesse.' 

On  the  present  frontal  are  seven  figures,  viz. : — Jesse  sleep- 
ing, and  above  him  King  David  (spelt  '  Davit '  on  the  cope),  on 
whose  head  is  a  regal  crown,  and  in  the  left  hand  a  sceptre  and 
harp  of  fifteen  strings,  which  with  his  right  hand  he  touches. 
In  these  fifteen  strings  may  not  there  be  an  allusion  to  the  fifteen 
Gradual  Psalms,  which  in  the  old  English  Uses  formed  so  curious 
an  adjunct  to  the  '  Divine  office,'  as  in  the  Roman  breviary  of 
to-day  they  form  a  not  less  curious  prelude  to  the  matins  of  all 
the  Wednesdays  in  Lent  ?  Above  David  is  a  figure  of  King 
Solomon,  and  on  the  heraldic  dexter  of  this  frontal  are  figures  of 
Jacob  and  Phares,  both  called  prophets  on  their  scrolls,  whilst 
on  the  sinister  side  are  the  figures  of  Moses  and  Isaias  the  pro- 
phet, Moses  having  the  two  horns  on  his  head,  and  the  two  tables 
of  the  old  law  in  his  left  hand. 

Of  the  wretched  modern  French-shaped  chasuble  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak.  On  the  back,  the  Ever  Blessed  Virgin,  with  Her 
Royal  Child,  should  be  noticed,  as  these  figures  evidently  once 
surmounted  the  figure  of  King  Solomon  on  the  present  frontal. 
The  remaining  kings  and  prophets  on  the  chasuble  being  King 
Roboam,  Zorobabel,  King  Abia,  Abraham,  Daniel,  Jeremias,  and 
Eliakim  (the  four  last  called,  on  their  scrolls,  prophets);  and  it 
may  be  well  to  add  that  the  genealogy  of  Our  Lord,  according 
to  St.  Matthew,  has  evidently  been  more  followed  than  the 
genealogy  according  to  St.  Luke. 

All  the  figures,  on  both  frontal  and  chasuble,  are  lodged  in 
the  branches  of  the  mystic  vine,  and  most  of  them  are  bare- 
footed, and  clad  in  golden  garments  trimmed  with  vaire ;  whilst 
the  vine,  plentiful  with  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  covers  the 
entire  field  of  the  cope. 

The  orphrey,  of  green  velvet,  is  probably  of  the  date  of  the 
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Arundel  Psalter,  and  has  been  wantonly  cut  to  make  a  green 
cross  and  pillar  for  the  chasuble.  On  the  bars  of  the  cross  may 
be  noticed  two  angels  bearing  the  sacred  lance,  the  crown  of 
thorns,  and  the  holy  rood ;  and  on  the  rest  of  the  green  orphrey 
St.  Katharine  with  her  wheel,  St.  Margaret  with  her  cross,  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  with  her  vase  of  very  precious  ointment, 
and  another  '  Lady '  Saint,  whose  emblem  I  cannot  make  out. 
Between  these  figures  are  angels,  each  holding  or  offering  a 
crown." 

AUGUSTUS  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  in  illustration  of 
these  specimens  of  embroidery,  re-exhibited  the  portion  of  a 
very  beautiful  Antependium,  which  he  had  already  brought 
before  the  Society  in  1874,  and  which  is  described  in  the 
Society's  Proceedings,  2d  S,  vol.  vi.  p.  276,  where  the  date 
(that  is,  the  date  subsequently  added  at  Rome)  is  inadvertently 
given  as  MCCCCXC.  instead  of  MCCCXC.,  as  recorded  on  the  em- 
broidery itself.  Mr.  Franks  also  exhibited  a  lady's  bag,  two 
pieces  of  a  cope,  and  a  cover  of  a  book ;  all  opus  anglicanum  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  Rev.  JAMES  BECK,  Local  Secretary  for  Suffolk,  exhibited 
the  following  articles  : — 

1.  A  Chasuble  of  Red  Silk  Damask,  Flowered. — The  cross  on 
the  back  of  cut  applique  work,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver 
thread,  the  subjects  being  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child  in  a 
Vesica  of  glory.     Below  is  a  bishop,  and  below  him  a  noble 
bearing  a  jousting-lance,  with  his  left  hand  resting  on  a  shield. 
This  last  is,  in  Mr.  Beck's  opinion,  the  donor  of  the  vestment, 
and  the  letters  M.  G.,  in  the  ornamented  roundel  below   him, 
may  be  those  of  his  name.     The  style  of  design  appears  to  be 
Spanish,  of  late-sixteenth  century. 

2.  Casket,   containing   four   drawers,    embroidered  with  co- 
loured silks,  raised  figures  of  birds,  &.G.     Scriptural  subjects, 
such  as  "  Hagar  and  Ishmael,"  "Abraham  sending  his  Steward 
in  search  of  Kebekah,"  "  Rebekah  offering  drink  to  the  Steward 
and  his  camels,"  u  Meeting  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,"  &c.,  are 
represented  on  the  panels.     English  work,  seventeenth  century; 
11  inches  by  8J  inches  by  7  inches. 

3.  Bourse  or  Burse,  for  holding  the  chalice  veil,  embroidered 
with  flowers  in  coloured  silks ;  in  the  centre  is  a  floriated  cross, 
worked  in  gold.     Seventeenth  century ;  9  inches  by  9  inches. 

4.  Chalice  Veil,  richly  embroidered  with  flowers  in  coloured 
si'lks  and  gold  thread.     In  the  centre  is  the  sacred  monogram, 
encircled  with  gold  rays.     Seventeenth  century ;  22  inches  by 
20  inches. 
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5.  Framed  Needlework,  in  coloured  silks  and  gold  thread, 
representing  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agatha." 

6.  Framed  Needlework,  on  canvas,  representing  "Abraham 
offering  up   Isaac,"  and  other    Scriptural  subjects.      English, 
seventeenth  century. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  April  5th,  1883. 
The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  William  Hardy,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  by 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  : — 

1.  Historical  Notes.     Compiled  by  F.  S.  Thomas.     3  vols.    8vo.    London, 
1856. 

2.  Report  on  Fcedera.    Appendices  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E.     3  vols.    8vo.    Lon- 
don, 1869. 

From  the  Nassau  Society  for  Antiquity  and  Historical  Investigation  : — Annalen. 
Band  xvii.  8vo.  Wiesbaden,  1882. 

From  Sigr.  Cav.  Giulio  Sambon  : — Catalogue  d'une  riche  collection  de  Monnaics 
Grecques  et  Romaines  du  Rev.  J.  H.,  de  Messine.  8vo.  Rome,  1883. 

From  the  Author  : — Ancient  Cambridgeshire  :  or  an  attempt  to  trace  Roman 
and  other  Ancient  Roads  that  passed  through  the  county  of  Cambridge  ; 
with  a  Record  of  the  places  where  Roman  Coins  and  other  Remains  have 
been  found.  2nd  Edition.  By  C.  C.  Babington,M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  8vo. 
Cambridge  and  London,  1883. 

From  the  Author  :— On  Quin  Abbey.  By  T.  N.  Deane,  M.A.,  R.H.A.  8vo. 
Dublin,  1883. 

From  H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  : — Ancient  Inscriptions  in  Cey- 
lon. Collected  and  published  for  the  Government  by  Dr.  Edward  Miillei'. 
2  vols.,  Text  and  Plates.  8vo.  and  obi.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Rev.  James  Beck,  M.A..  Loc.  Sec.  S.A.,  Suffolk  : — Notizie  della  Santa 
Casa  di  Maria  Virgine,  venerata  in  Loreto.  Raccolte  dal  Sig.  D.  Antonio 
Lucidi.  Svo.  Loreto,  1777. 

From  the  Author  :— The  Shipwreck  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  on  the  Scilly 
Islands,  in  1707.  From  original  and  contemporary  documents  hitherto  un- 
published. (Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London, 
Feb.  1, 1883.)  By  J.  H.  Cooke,  F.S.A.  Sm.  4to.  Gloucester,  1883. 

From  the  Wyoming  Historical  and   Geological   Society  : — A  Memorandum 

Description  of  the  finer  specimens  of  Indian  Earthenware  Pots  in  the  Col- 
lection of  the  Society.  By  Harrison  Wright.  8vo.  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1883. 

From  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature, 

and  Art  : Index  to  thfi  14th   Vnlnmfl  of  thp  Trnns«if»tirmc         8™ 
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From  the  Koyal  Society  :— Proceedings.     Vol.  xxxiv.    No.  223.    8vo.    London, 

1883. 
From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq.  :— The  Western  Antiquary  ;  or  Devon 

and  Cornwall  Note  Book.    Part  xi.  Second  Series.  March.   4to.    Plymouth, 

1883. 
From  the  Author,  R.  Simpson  : — 

1.  Some  Notices  of  the  Life  of  Henry,  Lord  Percy,  6th  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Augustine,  afterwards  St.  John  at  Hackney. 
[Memorials,  Part  I.] 

2.  Some  Account  of  the  Monuments  in  Hackney  Church.     [Memorials, 
Part  II.] 

3.  Memorials  of  St.  John  at  Hackney.    Part  III. 

4.  Index  of  Names,  etc.,  to  Memorials  of  St.  John  at  Hackney.    All  sm.  4to- 
London,  1881-2. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Society's  Accounts  for  the 
year  1882  was  read.  (See  p.  278.) 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Auditors  for  their 
trouble,  and  to  the  Treasurer  for  his  good  and  faithful  services. 

"W.  H.  Thomas,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

J.  E.  HODGKIN,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented  a  Manu- 
script, in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Stukeley,  which  was  purchased 
at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols,  F.S.A., 
and  which  was  thus  described  by  C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq., 
Secretary : — 

"  The  Manuscript  consists  of  two  leaves,  7J-  by  6^  inches. 
On  the  first  page  is  a  drawing,  the  nature  and  history  of  which 
will  be  readily  explained  by  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Minute-books  of  the  Society.  Under  the  date  December  5,  1751, 
I  find  as  follows  : — 

*  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Blew,  directed  to  the  Secretary, 
wherein  an  offer  was  made  from  the  Heralds  Office  of  such 
Arms,  Crest,  Motto,  and  Supporters  as  this  Society  should  at 
any  time  devise,  freely. 

Ordered,  the  Secretary  to  return  the  Societies  (sic)  thanks  to 
those  gentlemen,  which  he  did  the  next  day,  in  these  words  to 
Norroy  : — Sir, — The  Gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
London,  received  with  great  marks  of  Esteem  your  very  friendly 
offer  yesterday.  The  Society  have  ordered  and  desired  me,  in 
their  names,  to  return  you  and  each  of  you  their  Thanks :  and 
when  a  suitable  time  shall  happen,  will  be  as  ready  to  do  as  to 
receive  any  Favour.' 

'  Some  time  elapsed  before  the  Society  took  any  further  action 
in  this  matter.  On  the  14th  March,  1754,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing : — 
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<  Mr.  Mores  moved  and  was  seconded  to  have  the  Minutes 
of  the  5th  December,  1751,  relating  to  Mr.  Blew's  letter,  di- 
rected to  the  Society  Arms,  read,  and  the  same  being  read  ac- 
cordingly by  Mr.  James  Burrow,  Dr.  Parsons,  Mr.  Mores,  Mr. 
Blew,  Mr.  Socher,  are  nominated  and  appointed  a  Committee  to 
consider  the  said  Minute,  and  any  three  of  them  to  devise  proper 
Arms,  Crest,  Motto,  and  Supporters  for  the  use  of  the  Society, 
and  to  report  their  opinion  thereof  to  the  Society  with  all  con- 
venient dispatch.  To  meet  next  Thursday  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
Evening,  at  the  Societies  House.  Mr.  Ames  to  deliver  to  Mr. 
Mores  what  Drafts  he  hath  in  his  Custody  which  have  been 
heretofore  communicated.' 

On  comparing  the  dates  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  draw- 
ing before  us  must  have  been  submitted  to  this  committee,  to 
whom  it  appears  to  have  failed  to  commend  itself.  At  the  top 
of  the  front  page,  immediately  above  the  suggested  coat  of  arms, 
we  have  the  date,  28  March,  1754,  and  the  heading,  *  Antiqua- 
rian Society's  Arms,'  which  consist  of  a  lion  regardant  holding 
a  san  in  glory  in  the  right  paw.  The  supporters  are  a  lion  and 
an  eagle.  The  crest  is  also  an  eagle.  Beneath  is  the  motto, 
i  Nee  edax  abolere  velustas.'  We  must,  however,  let  Stukeley 
describe  his  device  in  his  own  words,  which  are  sufficiently 
curious,  not  to  say  grotesque : — 

6  The  lyon  intimates  that  generous  nature  and  noble  ardour 
which  preserves  and  restores  from  the  injury  of  time.  Regardant, 
he  looks  back  to  Time  past.  He  holds  a  sun  in  glory  in  his  right 
paw.  The  rising  sun  dissipates  the  mists  and  obscurity  of  night 
and  oblivion. 

The  field  is  parte  per  pale  azure  and  sable,  meaning  day  and 
night.  The  lyon  is  argent ;  sun,  or. 

The  crest  is  an  eagle,  whose  sharpest  sight  reaches  to  the 

Greatest  distance.  He  holds  in  his  talon  a  wolfs  head  erasd. 
'he  wolf  is  the  emblem  of  devouring  time. 

Supporters.  A  golden  lyon,  as  a  compliment  to  the  Sovereign 
who  gave  the  Charter ;  and  an  eagle  sable. 

This  is  in  a  method  strictly  heraldic. 

Otherways,  for  a  scutcheon,  take  the  picture  of  Britannia  as 
on  reverse  of  halfpennys  ;  for  crest,  an  antique  lamp.  A  Druid 
for  supporter.' 

The  Committee  appointed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  March  1754, 
do  not  appear  to  have  satisfied  either  themselves  or  the  Society, 
and  I  do  not  find  that  anything  more  is  done  about  the  Common 
Seal  till  December  10,  1767,  when  the  Council  resolve  i  to  call 

.  in  the  assistance  of  the  Society  at  large in  a  matter  of 

such  importance  and  delicacy.'  Accordingly  on  that  same  day 
the  President  (the  Bishop  of  Carlisle)  appeals  to  the  Fellows  at 
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the  Ordinary  Meeting  to  f  turn  the  subject  in  their  thoughts, 
and  to  give  in  drawings  of  such  conceptions  as  should  appear 
to  them  most  suitable  to  the  intention,'  &c.  The  appeal  did  not 
meet  with  any  very  prompt  or  at  least  with  any  very  acceptable 
response,  for  it  is  not  till  April  27,  1769,  that  the  ideas  as  to  the 
seal  approximate  to  the  shape  in  which  they  were  ultimately  to 
be  embodied.  On  that  day  a  Resolution  is  passed  by  the  Council, 
i  That  a  Common  Seal  agreeable  to  the  Charter  be  forthwith  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  same  be  of  steel, 
of  the  size  of  an  English  crown-piece,  the  device,  Gules,  a  lamp 
or.  The  inscription,  Soc.  Antiquar.  Lond.  Exurge:  Non  Ex- 
tinguetur.  The  form  of  the  lamp,  if  approved  of,  to  be  the 
same  with  the  original  engraved  by  the  Society  in  vol.  i.  plate  i. 
of  their  Monumenta  Vetusta.'  A  Committee  was  thereupon 
appointed  to  consider  this  proposal;  and  (  Mr.  Pingo,  seal  en- 
graver,' was  directed  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  in 
order  to  make  a  drawing,  and  give  an  estimate  of  the  expense 
of  engraving  the  said  seal.  The  Committee  were  at  issue  with 
the  Council,  and  considered  the  lamp  'too  rude  and  inelegant  a 
form  to  be  adopted,'  so  that  the  Council  (January  2,  1770) 
had  to  resume  the  consideration  of  a  proper  device.  In  this 
dilemma  they  left  it  to  the  President,  who  in  his  turn  took  refuge 
in  a  new  Committee  (February  21,  1770),  who  at  the  following 
Council  (March  31,  1770)  reported  through  Sir  John  Ayloffe 
that  they  had  agreed  upon  a  device,  which  the  Council  there- 
upon directed  should  be  placed  in  Mr.  Pingo's  hands  for  en- 
graving. The  seal  was  engraved  accordingly,  and  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  of  the  Society,  with  an  impression,  at 
the  Ordinary  Meeting  of  June  14th,  1770." 

WILLIAM  ADLAM,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  presented  a 
drawing,  by  Frank  of  Clifton,  of  the  Manor-house  of  Little 
Sodbury,  Gloucestershire,  of  which  Mr.  Adlam  gave  the  follow- 
ing account : — 

u  The  manor-house  of  Little  Sodbury,  Gloucestershire,  is  a 
curious  and  picturesque  building,  erected  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  There  are  some  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest 
attached  to  it,  for  in  this  house  resided  William  Tyndale  as 
tutor  to  Sir  John  Walsh's  children,  and  here  he  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  English,  and  wrote  several  books  to  pro- 
mote the  Reformation. 

In  1556  a  dreadful  thunderstorm  broke  over  this  house  when 
Maurice  Walsh,  Esq.  (lord  of  the  manor),  was  sitting  at  dinner 
with  his  family  in  the  hall.  The  lightning  entered  by  the  par- 
lour door,  and  forced  its  way  out  of  the  window  of  the  room  in 
which  the  family  were  assembled.  One  of  the  children  was 
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killed  on  the  spot,  and  six  others,  with  the  unfortunate  father, 
were  so  much  injured  that  they  all  died  of  the  shock  in  less  than 
two  months  afterwards  (See  Atkyns's  Gloucestershire,  p.  675). 
A  portion  of  the  building  is  now  converted  into  a  farm-house  ; 
but  the  great  hall,  and  some  other  apartments,  are  used  as  lumber- 
rooms,  and  are  falling  into  decay." 

J.  T.  MICKLETHWAITE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  photograph, 
in  four  pieces,  of  a  cope,  known  as  the  cope  of  Pius  II.,  from 
Pienza,  North  Italy.  On  this  remarkable  specimen  of  the  opus 
anglicanum  of  the  fourteenth  century  Mr.  Micklethwaite  made 
the  following  remarks  : — 

"  This  cope  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  church  of 
Pienza  by  Pope  Pius  II.  It  is  a  very  fine  and  perfect  example 
of  English  work  of  about  the  year  1300.  The  type  of  work  is 
one  which  seems  to  have  been  much  used  for  the  best  sort  of 
church  ornaments  at  the  date,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
specimens  have  reached  our  time,  but  all  that  I  know  of  except 
this  one  are  but  fragments.  The  cope  is  of  silk  damask,  and  is 
semi-circular  with  a  narrow  border  along  the  lower  edge,  and  a 
rather  wider  one  in  front.  There  is  no  hood  of  any  kind,  nor 
any  appearance  that  one  ever  existed  ;  indeed,  the  arrangement 
of  the  embroideries  seems  to  show  that  the  cope  was  not  intended 
to  have  any  hood.  The  body  of  the  cope  is  covered  with  a  series 
of  subjects  arranged  in  five  concentric  half-circles,  and  separated 
from  one  another  by  elegant  tabernacle  work  freely  drawn  and 
not  severely  architectural,  though  it  reflects  the  architectural 
forms  of  the  time.  Everything  is  minutely  wrought  with  the 
needle  alone. 

In  describing  the  subjects  it  is  convenient  to  suppose  the  cope 
laid  out  flat  before  us,  and  to  work  always  from  the  left  to  the 
right.  At  the  bottom  is  a  row  of  thirteen  niches  with  recurved, 
cusped,  and  crocketed  heads,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
pillars  of  knotted  stem-work  and  foliage.  The  first  six  subjects 
are  from  the  legendary  history  of  St.  Margaret,  the  other  seven 
from  that  of  St.  Katherine.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat 
the  stories.  The  subjects  are: — 

1.  St.  Margaret  spinning  and  tending  sheep,  accosted  by  a 
king  on  horseback. 

2.  The   same  king  on  his  throne.      St.   Margaret   brought 
before  him  by  two  very  villainous-looking  gaolers. 

3.  St.  Margaret  rising  from  the  back  of  the  dragon.     She 
holds  a  tall  cross,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  supported  by  an 
angel  issuing  from  clouds.     The  group  is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  in 
which  are  two  towers,  probably  intended  to  represent  a  prison, 
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and  outside  of  it  is  one  of  the  gaolers  brandishing  what  seems  to 
be  a  club. 

4.  St.  Margaret  by  a  tower  scourging  the  devil.     Above  is  a 
dove  bearing  a  crown  in  its  beak.     The  photographs  give  only 
part  of  this  subject. 

5.  The  saint  stripped  to  the  waist  and  scourged  before  the 
king  on  his  throne. 

6.  To  the  left,  St.  Margaret  in  the  cauldron,  and  an  execu- 
tioner with  a  ladle.     To  the  right,  the  saint  being  beheaded. 
Above,  an  angel  bearing  the  soul  in  form  of  a  little  human 
figure,  and  a  dove  with  a  crown. 

7.  This  is  the  middle  division  of  the  lowest  row,  and  begins 
the  story  of  St.  Katherine.     The  saint  in  charge  of  the  gaolers 
is  disputing  with  a  king  seated  on  a  throne. 

8.  St.  Katherine  disputing  with  five  heathen  philosophers. 
They  hold  books,  and  seem  to  be  all  talking  at  once. 

9.  The  five  philosophers,  having  been  converted  by  the  saint, 
appear  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  laid  upon  a  pile  of  faggots, 
whilst  two  executioners  stab  them  with  long  forks.     A  dog 
appears  to  be  lapping  the  blood  which   runs   from   the   pile. 
Above  are  the  souls  flying  upward  in  the  form  of  five  white 
doves,  and  a  hand  blessing. 

10.  A  gate  with  two  turrets,  representing  a  prison.     On  the 
battlements  above  appear   the   saint  holding  a  book,   and  an 
angel  playing  on  a  harp.     A  queen  and  a  courtier  kneel  on 
opposite  sides  below. 

11.  The   saint  held  by  two   gaolers   before   the  king,    who 
threatens  her  with  a  sword. 

12.  The  saint  kneeling  between  two  machines  with  wheels  and 
knives,  which  are  being  broken  by  two  angels.     To  left  lie  the 
two  gaolers,  as  though  killed. 

13.  The  saint  being  beheaded  below,   and  above,  her  body 
being  carried  away  by  two  angels. 

The  next  ring  contains  fourteen  compartments  forming  the 
spandrels  of  those  below.  The  two  end  ones  being  half  the  size 
of  the  rest  contain  birds  of  the  same  work  as  those  in  the  border 
to  be  described  later  on  ;  the  other  twelve  contain  figures  of  the 
Apostles  seated,  with  their  names  above  them.  They  are  bare- 
footed and  bare-headed,  and  hold  scrolls  containing  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  The  series  begins  with  St.  Peter  in  the 
seventh  compartment  from  the  left,  and  goes  on  to  the  right, 
and  then  again  to  the  extreme  left,  and  so  to  the  middle  again. 
For  convenience  of  description  I  begin,  as  before,  from  the  left, 
and  continue  the  numbering. 

14.  A  peacock. 
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15.  BARTOLOMEVS  ;  on  scroll,  qui  :  venturus  :  est  :  judicare  : 
vivos  :  el  :  mortuos  : 

1 6.  IACOBVS  ALPHEI;  on  scroll,  credo  :  in  spiritum  :  sanctum  : 
sanctam  : 

17.  SIMON;  on  scroll,  ecclesiam  :  catholicam  : 

18.  IVDAS  ;   on  scroll,   sanctorum  :  communionem  :  remissi- 
onem  :  peccatorum  : 

19.  MATHIAS  ;  on  scroll,  carnis  :  resurrectionem  :  et  :  vitam  : 
eternam  :  amen. 

20.  PETRVS  ;  on  scroll,  credo  :  in  :  deum  :  prem  :  oipotente  : 
creatorem  :  celi  :  &  :  ter  : 

21.  IOHS  ;  on  scroll,  et  :  in  :  ihm  :  xpm  :  filiu  :  ei  :  unicu  : 
dnm  :  firm  : 

22.  ANDREAS  ;  on  scroll,  qui  :  concept  :  est  :  de  :  spiritu  : 
sancto  : 

23.  IACOBVS  ;  on  scroll,  nat  :  ex  :  maria  :  virgine  :  passus  : 
sub  :  pontio  : 

24.  PHILLIPVS  ;  on  scroll,  pilato  :  crucifixus  :  mortuus  :  &  : 
sepultus  : 

25.  THOMAS  ;    on  scroll,  descendit  :  ad  :  inferos  :  tercia  :  die  : 
resurrexit  :  a  :  mortuis  : 

26.  MATHEVS  ;    on  scroll,  ascendit  :  ad  :  celos  sedet  :  ad  : 
dextram  :  dei  :  patris  :  oinipotentis  : 

27.  A  bird. 

The  next  ring  is  formed  of  a  series  of  tabernacles  of  like  shape 
with  those  at  the  bottom.  They  are  nine  in  number,  and  con- 
tain various  subjects,  not  in  any  chronological  order,  but  all 
connected  with  the  real  or  legendary  history  of  Our  Lady,  as 
also  are  the  five  in  the  tabernacles  at  the  top  of  the  cope. 

28.  The  Angels  appearing  to  the  Apostles  after  the  Resurrec- 
tion. 

29.  The  Presentation  of  Mary  in  the  Temple  by  Joachim  and 
Anna.     Mary  stands  on  the  steps  of  an  altar  of  Christian  form, 
the  linen  on  the  top  of  which  is  marked  with  a  cross.     The  high 
priest  stands  behind  the  altar,  and  is,  I  think,  intended  to  be  in 
the  dress  of  a  secular  canon  ;  but  this  is  not  very  clear.     He  has 
a  cross  on  his  breast. 

30.  The  Marriage  of  Joseph  and  Mary.     In  the  middle  is  an 
altar  as  in  last.     To  left  is  Mary  supported  by  her  mother ;  to 
right  is  Joseph  as  an  old  man  leaning  on  a  staff;  he  is  pre- 
senting the  ring.     Behind  the  altar  is  the  high  priest  giving  the 
blessing  as  a  Christian  bishop,  in  cope,  dalmatic,  and  mitre,  and 
attended  by  a  tonsured  chaplain,  who  carries  his  crozier. 

31.  The  Annunciation.     Both  figures  are  standing,  and  there 
is  a  pot  of  lilies  between  them.     A  dove  approaches  the  right 
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ear  of  Our  Lady,  and  Gabriel  bears  a  scroll  on  which  is  written 
Ave  Maria.     To  right  is  a  lectern  and  book. 

32.  The  Nativity.      Our  Lady  lies  on  a  rich  couch.      The 
new-born  Child  is  in  the  arms  of  an  attendant.    Joseph,  leaning 
on  his  staff,  looks  on.     Above  is  the  star. 

33.  The  Angel  appearing  to  two  Shepherds,  one  of  whom  is 
blowing  a  horn.     The  angel  has  a  scroll  with  Gloria  in  excelsis 
deo. 

34.  The  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men.     Two  are  standing  and 
wear  crowns :  the  youngest  points  to  the  star  above ;  the  third, 
an  old  man,  kneels  and  seems  to  offer  his  crown,  which  is  ac- 
cepted by  Our  Lord,  standing  in  his  mother's  lap,  and  blessing 
with  his  right  hand. 

35.  The  Presentation  of  Our  Lord  in  the  Temple.    The  priest, 
vested  as  for  mass,  receives  him  from  his  mother.    The  hands  of 
the  priest  are  veiled  in  an  offertory  cloth.     The  altar  is  as  in  29 
and  30.    To  left  is  Joseph  carrying  the  two  pigeons  in  a  basket, 
and  a  female  attendant  too  young  to  be  Anna. 

36.  The  Funeral  of  Our  Lady.    The  bier,  covered  with  a  pall, 
is  being  carried  by  the  Apostles,  and  below  appear  the  two  Jews, 
who  having  laid  hold  roughly  upon  it,  their  hands  stuck  to  it. 
St.  John,  bearing  the  palm-branch  which  had  been  brought  by 
the  angel,  seems  to  be  about  to  release  them. 

Above  these  come  a  ring  of  kings  filling  the  spandrels  between 
the  tabernacles  of  the  lower  subjects.  They  bear  their  names  on 
scrolls. 

37.  Is  the  half  spandrel  and  has  a  peacock.     Then  the  kings 
thus : — 

38.  IORAM.      39.  OZIAS.      40.  IOATHAN.     41.  DAVID  EEX. 
42.  SOLOMON  EEX.     43.  ROBOAM.     44.  ASA.    45.  JOSAPHAT. 
46.  A  pheasant. 

At  the  top  of  the  cope  is  a  ring  of  five  subjects  in  taber- 
nacles. 

47.  An   angel    announcing   to    Our  Lady   her   approaching 
death,    and   bringing  the  palm-branch  mentioned  in  No.  3(>. 
Our  Lady  kneels  at  a  prayer-desk.     The  angel  appears  twice  ; 
once,  descending  and  bearing  the  branch  ;   and  again,  standing 
and  addressing  her. 

48.  This  subject  is  only  partly  shown  in  the  photographs.     It 
is  the  death  of  Our  Lady  ;  she  is  seen  lying  upon  a  bed,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Apostles.     The  hand  of  Our  Lord  appears,  but 
the  rest  is  wanting. 

49.  This  subject,  being  the  central  one  at  the  top  of  the  cope, 
has   been   almost   altogether   missed  in   the   photographs,   but 
enough  is  showrn  to  let  us  see  that  it  represents  the  coronation 
of  Mary  in  Heaven. 
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50.  Our  Lord,  attended  by  four  angels,  bearing  the  soul  of 
His  Mother  to  Heaven.     The  soul  is  represented  as  a  child, 
dressed  in  white,  standing  upon  a  napkin,  the  ends  of  which 
are  borne  by  two  of  the  angels.     The  other  two  play  fiddles. 

51.  The  Assumption  of  Our  Lady.      A  group  of  Apostles 
are  assembled,  not  round  the  tomb,  as  is  more  usual,  but  round 
the  bier,  from  which  they  remove  the  pall,  and  find  the  bier 
empty.     Quite  at  the  top  appear  the  feet  of  the  ascending  Virgin, 
and  the  girdle  is  falling  towards  the  upraised  hands  of  Saint 
Thomas. 

This  completes  the  storied  part  of  the  cope.  The  front  border 
is  made  up  of  a  row  of  quatrefoils  interlaced  with  half-quatre- 
foils,  which  make  spandrels  between  them.  Each  complete 
quatrefoil  and  each  spandrel  has  at  first  had  a  conventional 
animal  embroidered  in  it.  There  are  rampant  lions,  griffins, 
antelopes  and  the  like,  all  of  heraldic  types.  But  over  these 
birds  have  been  worked  with  a  truth  to  nature  which  could 
scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  quatrefoils  have  generally  game 
birds,  as  the  heron,  pheasant,  woodcock  and  partridge,  and  there 
is  a  hawk.  Those  in  the  spandrels  are  chiefly  song-birds,  as 
various  finches  and  the  thrush,  and  there  are  some  swallows. 
These  birds,  although  they  must  be  later  than  the  beasts  over 
which  they  are  worked,  are  of  the  same  work  as  those  in  the 
body  of  the  cope,  next  to  the  ranges  of  apostles  and  kings, 
Nos.  14,  27,  37,  and  46.  The  change  was  therefore  probably- 
made  as  the  work  was  going  on,  and  the  birds,  like  the  rest, 
were  done  in  England. 

The  narrow  border  at  the  bottom  has  also  small  birds  of  the 
same  sort,  alternating  with  beasts  which  seem  to  belong  rather 
to  the  second  work  than  the  first. 

The  cope  is  for  the  most  part  in  perfect  preservation,  but  it 
has  been  a  little  damaged  and  patched  at  the  bottom  of  the  back, 
chiefly  in  subject  No.  5." 

EDWARD  PEACOCK,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
communicated  the  following  account  of  a  Deed,  which  he  ex- 
hibited, bearing  the  autograph  of  Robert  Pierrepont,  Earl  of 
Kingston,  a  woodcut  of  which  is  annexed : — 

"  I  send  you  for  exhibition  at  one  of  our  meetings  a  Con- 
veyance of  Lands  at  North  Muskham,  in  Nottinghamshire,  dated 
12  July,  1630,  from  Sir  Thomas  Barton,  of  Smithells,  in  Lan- 
cashire, Knight,  to  Robert  Pierrepont,  Earl  of  Kingston.  The 
document  is  of  some  interest,  because  it  contains  the  autograph 
of  that  unfortunate  nobleman;  the  only  signature,  I  believe,  that 
has  hitherto  been  discovered.  The  Pierreponts  were  among  our 
oldest  families,  and  had  matched  with  some  of  the  most  illus- 
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trious  houses  of  the  Midland  counties.  The  first  Earl  of  King- 
ston was  son  of  Sir  Henry  Pierrepont,  by  his  wife  Lady  Frances 
Cavendish,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  of  Chats- 
worth.  He  was  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
and  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1642,  at  about  the  time  when 
he  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  forces  for  the 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Rutland,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and 
Norfolk.  He  was  created  Baron  Pierrepont  of  Holme  Pierre- 


AUTOGBAPH  OP  THE  EAEL  OF  KINGSTON. 

pont  and  Viscount  Newark  on  29th  June,  1627,  and  Earl  of 
Kingston-upon-Hull  on  25th  July,  1628.  Clarendon  tells  a 
story,  which,  like  many  other  things  which  pass  for  history  in 
his  book,  has  perhaps  little  foundation ;  how,  in  1642,  a  trusted 
agent  of  the  king's  waited  upon  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  with  a 
letter  in  his  master's  hand  asking  to  borrow  '  ten  or  five 
thousand  pounds.'  We  are  told  that  the  earl  excused  himself 
on  the  ground  that  '  all  men  knew  that  he  neither  had  nor  could 
have  any  money,  because  he  had  every  year,  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
which  were  past,  purchased  a  thousand  pounds  land  a  year.'* 
The  present  deed  is  a  memorial  of  one  of  these  purchases.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the  earl  was  not  promi- 
nent, but  it  would  seem  that  he  was  fully  trusted  by  the  king ; 
for,  early  in  1643,  Gainsburgh  having  been  captured  by  the 
royalist  commander,  Sir  John  Henderson,  the  Earl  of  Kingston 
was  made  its  governor.  Gainsburgh  was  at  this  juncture  an 
important  strategical  point.  It  was  the  key  to  Puritan  Lincoln- 
shire. He  seems  to  have  done  his  best  to  render  safe  a  town 
which  had  no  fortifications  by  throwing  up  earthworks,  and  by 
connecting  it  with  royalist  Nottinghamshire  by  a  strong  bridge 
of  boats  on  the  north  of  the  town.  In  the  early  summer  of  1643 
fighting  between  small  bodies  of  men  was  going  on  over  almost 
the  whole  of  North  Lincolnshire,  and  Lord  Kingston  was 
strengthening  his  position,  and  gaining  such  help  as  he  could 
from  the  few  Cavalier  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  June 

*  Edition  in  one  volume  (184S),  p,  301. 
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he  felt  strong  enough  to  act  on  the  offensive.*     He  determined 
to  endeavour  to  take  Lincoln,  assistance  having  been  promised 
him  from  within  the  city.f     The  arrangement  was,  that  at  one 
in  the  morning  two  members  of  the  Parliamentarian  garrison, 
named  Purfrey,  should  let  in  a  body  of  Cavaliers  by  a  back  gate, 
who  were  to  come  disguised  as  peasants.     The  plot  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  pretended  rustics  were  most  of  them  shot  or 
cut  to  pieces.     Probably  this  adventure  was  the  indirect  cause 
of  the  Earl  of  Kingston's  death.     It  forced  on  the  attention  of 
the  Parliamentarians  the  necessity  of  getting  Gainsburgh  into 
their  hands.     On    16th  July  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  the 
chief  officer  for  the  Parliament  in  Lincolnshire,  attacked  Gains- 
burgh,  and,  notwithstanding  the  new  fortifications,  took  it  almost 
at  once.     As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  details  of  this 
action  have  come  down  to  us.   The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer 
of  the  time  speaks  of  it  as  c  a  desperate  assault,'  but  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  struggle  very  slight  engagements  were  often  spoken  of 
in  most  high-flown  language.     It  is  probable  that  the  town  was 
taken  by  surprise.     Its  capture  caused  much  joy  at  Westmin- 
ster.    Orders  were  sent  to  the  committee  of  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion sitting  at  Cambridge  to  do  all  that  was  possible  to  make 
the  place  secure,  and  Lord  Fairfax,  who  was  at  Hull,  sent  off 
a  pinnace  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  its  defence.     Lieut.- 
Gen.  King  was  at  this  time  governor  of  Newark ;  he  was  natur- 
ally anxious  to  recover  what  was  known  to  be  the  key  of  Lin- 
colnshire.     On  the  18th  of  July,   but  two    days   after    Lord 
Willoughby  had  taken   the   place,   he   made   an   unsuccessful 
attack,  and  a  few  days  after  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle  was  moving  in  the  direction  of  Gainsburgh  with  a 
large  force.     As  his  post  was  obviously  in  great  danger,  Lord 
Willoughby  was  naturally  anxious  to  secure  his  most  important 
prisoner.     He  therefore  put  Lord  Kingston  on  board  a  pinnace, 
probably  the  one  Lord  Fairfax  had  sent  but  a  few  days  before, 
and  dispatched  him  down  the  Trent  to  Hull.     Lord  Kingston 
never  arrived  there.     When  the  vessel  was  a  little  way  on  its 
course  it  was  observed  by  a  party  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle's 
troops,  who  fired  upon  it  with  a  c  drake '  and  killed  the  earl 
and  a  servant  of  his  named  Savill,  by  a  chance  shot,  in  revenge 
for  which  all  those  found  on  board  were  put  to  the  sword.     I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  precise  place  in  the  Trent 
where   this   lamentable  tragedy   happened.     There   are  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  took  place  near  Gainsburgh.     I 
have,  had   the   parish-registers   of  the   neighbouring  churches 
searched  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  burials  of  the  sailors  who 

*  Mercurius  Anglicus,  June  12,  1643. 
f  Vicars's  Jehovah-Jireh,  p.  372. 
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were  put  to  death,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering  them. 
A  stone  cannon-shot  in  my  possession,  found  about  eighteen 
years  ago  at  Stockwith,  has  led  some  persons  to  surmise  that  the 
river  near  that  place  was  the  scene  of  this  unhappy  event.  I  do 
not  think  that  a  solitary  cannon-ball  is  evidence  of  a  fight 
having  occurred  at  or  near  the  place  where  it  is  turned  up. 
Accounts  of  Lord  Kingston's  death  occur  in  the  following 
places  :  Vicars's  God's  Arke  Overtopping  the  World's  Waves, 
1646,  p.  7  ;  Oldmixon's  Hist,  of  the  Stuarts,  1730,  p.  228  ; 
Lloyd's  Memoirs,  p.  435  ;  Collins's  Peerage,  1735,  vol.  i.  p.  278  ; 
Whitelock's  Memorials,  1732,  p.  72.  Thomas  Gent,  in  his 
History  of  Hull,  1735,  tells  a  story  about  the  earl  being  shot  by 
the  Parliamentarians  while  stepping  into  a  boat  at  Gainsburgh, 
and  afterwards  gives  another  account,  also  inaccurate,  of  his 
having  been  killed  upon  the  Humber,  pp.  156,  199," 

J.  G.  WALLER,  Esq.,  laid  before  the  Society  a  Paper  on  the 
Wall  Paintings  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary's,  Guildford.  A  short 
account  of  these  paintings,  which  were  discovered  in  1825,  ap- 
peared in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxvu.  p.  413,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
E.  J.  Carlos  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols,  and  Mr.  Carlos  exhibited  to 
the  Society  seven  drawings  of  them.  At  a  later  period,  Mr. 
Pilbrow  communicated  a  Paper  on  the  church ;  and  among 
the  drawings  which  illustrated  it,  and  which  were  executed  by 
Mr.  Goodchild,  were  tracings  of  these  wall-paintings.  A  com- 
parison, however,  of  the  tracings  with  the  originals  shows  that 
they  must  have  been  executed  under  very  unfavourable  condi- 
tions, and  so  gave  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  subjects  repre- 
sented. Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Waller  set  himself  to  a 
careful  study  of  the  paintings,  and  the  result  of  this  study  will 
be  published  in  the  Archaeologia,  with  proper  illustrations. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  April  12th,  1883. 
The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the  Massachusetts  Historical   Society:— Proceedings.    Vol.   xix.     1881- 
1882.    Published  at  the  charge  of  the  Peabody  Fund.    8vo.    Boston,  1882. 
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From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum:— Catalogues  of  the  Greek  Coins  in 
the  British  Museum,  (1.)  The  Ptolemies,  Kings  of  Egypt.  By  R.  S.  Poole. 
(2.)  Thessaly  to  Aetolia.  By  Percy  Gardner,  F.S.A.  Edited  by  R.  S. 
Poole. 

From  the  Author: — Some  Reasons  against  the  transfer  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  regard  to  Scottish  Titles  of  Honour  to  the  Court  of 
Session  of  Scotland.  By  W.  O.  Hewlett,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Editor,  Rev.  W.  G.  Dimock  Fletcher,  M.A. :— The  Historic  of  Darby- 
shire  by  Philipp  Kynder.  With  pedigree  of  the  Kynder  Family.  (From 
"  The  Reliquary,"  and  Ashmole  MS.  788.)  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Author:— A  Year's  Music  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Easter,  1882— 
Easter,  1883.  Fourth  Report  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  by  W.  Sparrow 
Simpson,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Sub-Dean  and  Succentor.  4to.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : — Proceedings.    Vol.  v.    No.  4.    April. 

8vo.    London,  1883. 
From  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society : — The  Church  Builder.    No. 

xiv.    April.     8vo.    London,  1883. 
From  the  Editor,  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker,  M.A. :— Part  xviii.    Gloucestershire  Notes 

and  Queries.     8vo.    London,  1883. 
From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  Morinie : — Bulletin  Historique.     31me 

Annee.     121e    Livraison,  Jan.— Mars  1882  ;  et  124e  Livraison,  Oct.— Dec. 

1882.    8vo.     Saint-Omer,  1882. 

From  the  Society  of  Emulation  (Seine  Inferieure)  : — Bulletin.  Exercice  1881- 
1882.  8vo.  Rouen,  1882. 

From  the  Author : — Description  of  the  Wilton  House  Diptych,  containing  a 
contemporary  portrait  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  by  George  Scharf, 
F.S.A.  Printed  for  the  Arundel  Society.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

From  the  Manx  Society  -.—Publications.     Vol.  xxxi.     8vo.     Douglas,  1882. 

From  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. : — Evidanus :  River 
and  Constellation.  A  study  of  the  archaic  southern  asterisms.  By  Robert 
Brown,  Jun.,  F.S.A.  4to.  London,  1883. 

Notice  was  given  that  the  Anniversary  Meeting  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Council,  President,  and  Officers  of  the  Society  would 
be  held  on  Monday,  April  23rd,  being  St.  George's  Day,  at  the 
hour  of  2  p.m. 

J.  H.  MIDDLETON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a  Chinese  Statuette, 
which  he  accompanied  by  the  following  remarks  in  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary: — 

"  I  beg  to  offer  for  exhibition  a  Chinese  Statuette  which 
appears  to  have  some  points  of  interest. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  even  earlier, 
a  good  deal  of  porcelain  was  made  in  China  under  the  influence 
of  Jesuit  missionaries,  especially  those  from  Portugal.  The 
earliest  examples  of  this  so-called  *  Jesuit  china'  consist  of 
figures  of  the  Madonna,  of  which  this  is  a  specimen. 
.  It  is  15  inches  high,  of  rather  coarse  cream-coloured  paste, 
with  crackle  glaze,  except  the  hands,  which  are  of  fine  white 
paste.  The  Virgin's  hair  is  gathered  into  long  stiff  curls.  Her 
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robe,  open  at  the  breast,  has  long  sleeves,  and  a  girdle  tied  in 
front  with  a  bow.  Under  her  feet  is  a  grotesque  monster's  or 
devil's  head.  The  hands  of  the  Infant  are  lost,  but  another 
specimen  similar  to  this,  in  Mr.  Watkins  Old's  collection  at 
Hereford,  has  both  hands  perfect ;  one  holds  a  rosary  and  the 
other  a  scroll.  The  main  figure  has  been  pressed  into  a  mould, 
the  Infant  and  the  hands  have  been  formed  separately  and  stuck 
on  while  the  paste  was  soft.  The  whole  has  been  slightly 
touched  up  with  a  modelling  tool  and  then  glazed. 

The  figure  dates  from  the  seventeenth  century  or  end  of  the 
sixteenth.  A  thirteenth-century  ivory  statuette  seems  to  have 
been  the  model  given  by  the  Jesuit  to  the  Chinese  potter,  who 
has  preserved  some  characteristics  of  the  mediaeval  ivory  while 
translating  the  design  into  porcelain.  The  Chinese  give  the 
name  Kuan-yin  to  these  statuettes  of  the  Madonna,  and  also 
apply  the  same  name  to  a  Buddhist  goddess,  figures  of  whom, 
very  like  the  above,  often  occur,  but  with  Buddhist  attitude  and 
symbols.  {See  Sir  J.  Davis,  China  and  its  Inhabitants.)  " 

EDWARD  PEACOCK,  Esq.,  F.S.  A.,  laid  before  the  Society  some 
Extracts  from  Visitation  Books  in  the  possession  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  This  Paper  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  April  19th,  1883. 
JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Author: — The  Fool  and  the  Ice.  A  brief  Account  of  a  singular 
Adventure,  which  occurred  at  Evesham  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  in  his  drama  of  Troilus 
and  Cressida.  [By  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  Esq.,  F.S.A.]  For  strictly 
private  circulation.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Committee  of  the  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow :— Report,  1883.  8vo. 
Glasgow,  1883. 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  (National  Institute  of 
France)  :  Comptes  Rendus  des  Seances  de  1'annee  1882.  Quatrieme  Serie, 
Tome  x.  Bulletin  d'Oct.— Dec.  8vo.  Paris,  1882. 

From  the  Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club  : — 

1.  Address  delivered  to  the  Members  on  Feb.  2nd,  1864.    By  Rev.  L.  Jenyns, 
M.A.,  President.     8vo.    Bath. 

2.  Proceedings.     Vol.  i.    No.  2,  to  vol.  iv.     8vo.     Bath,  1868-81. 

From  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The 
Archaeological  Journal.  Vol.  xl.  No.  157.  8vo.  London,  1883. 
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Notice  was  again  given  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  on  April 
23,  and  Lists  were  read  of  the  Fellows  proposed  as  Council  and 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

C.  D.  E.  FORTNUM,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  by  permission  of  Edward 
Cheney,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  steel  Seal  of  Allessandro  de'  Medici, 
which  he  described  as  follows  : — 

"  By  the  kind  consent  of  its  owner,  my  esteemed  friend, 
Edward  Cheney,  Esq.,  of  Audley  Square,  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  exhibiting  to  the  Society  a  beautiful  steel  Seal,  which,  by  its 
heraldry  and  legend,  would  appear  to  be  that  of  Alessandro  de' 
Medici,  the  reputed  son  of  Lorenzo,  and  Duke  of  Urbino,  who 
was  assassinated  on  the  6th  January,  1536.  The  mortal  remains 
of  both  these  princes  are  now  indiscriminately  jostled  together 
in  that  sarcophagus  on  the  north  side  of  the  Medici  Chapel  of 
S.  Lorenzo,  in  Florence,  which  is  surmounted  by  Michael 
Angelo's  stupendous  reclining  figures  of  '  Dawn  '  and  '  Twilight,' 
above  which  sits  the  dreamy  meditative  statue  known  as  'II 
pensieroj  the  iconic  semblance  of  the  latter  duke. 

This  seal  has,  incised  in  shallow  intaglio  upon  its  face,  a 
shaped  shield  charged  with  the  six  balls  of  the  Medici,  and 
within  a  lozenge,  surmounted  by  the  ducal  crown  ;  a  jewelled 
circle,  on  the  upper  ridge  of  which  are  eight  single  pearls  or 
pellets,"  and  a  central  trefoil  or  group  of  three.  Surrounding, 
and  between  two  beaded  edgings,  is  the  legend — 

ALEXANDER  MED   RP   FLOREN   DUX.* 

Around  and  about  the  shield  and  lozenge  the  surface  is  orna- 
mented with  fleurs-de-lis. 

This  seal  is  elegantly  formed  and  richly  ornamented.  The 
flattened  handle,  shaped  with  lateral  foliated  scrolls,  bears  upon 
one  panel  the  giglio  of  Florence;  on  the  other  side  a  three- 
quarter  bust  of  the  young  S.  John,  holding  a  cross — both  in 
relief;  beneath  the  handle  is  a  projecting  moulding  of  leafage 
and  fruit — strawberry,  and  apple  or  orange  ;  thence  it  widens 
outwards,  incised  with  fluting,  to  the  lowest  member,  which  is 
similarly  enriched  with  strawberry  leafage,  &c.,  as  above.  All 
the  ornamentation  is  carefully  finished.  A  crimson  and  gold 
cord,  with  tassels,  probably  the  original,  is  attached  to  a  small 
ring  upon  the  top." 

'  *  Of  its  history  I  know  nothing  more  than  can  be  gathered  from  its  charac- 
teristic details  and  seeming  authenticity.  It  was  purchased  from  a  dealer  by  my 
friend. 
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F.  J.  BAIGENT,  Esq.,  communicated  a  Paper  on  the  History 
of  the  Manor  and  Parish  of  Farnborough,  in  Hampshire,  with 
an  account  of  some  Consecration  Crosses  discovered  in  Hampshire 
churches.  This  Memoir  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


ANNIVERSARY, 

ST.  GEORGE'S  DAY,  MONDAY,  APRIL  23,  1883. 


EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  V.P.,  and  subsequently  the 
EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.R.I. B. A.  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Cooke, 
were  nominated  Scrutators  of  the  Ballot. 

At  2  30  p.m.  the  President  proceeded  to  deliver  the  following 
Address: — 

GENTLEMEN, — I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  observe 
from  this  place  on  this  day,  the  festival  of  our  patron  saint, 
that  it  seemed  to  me  desirable  to  allow  to  these  Anniversary 
Addresses  a  variety  of  topics  and  a  latitude  of  treatment,  in 
successive  years,  according  as  events  in  the  antiquarian  world 
or  the  interests  of  the  Society  might  seem  to  suggest  a  pre- 
ference. If  on  the  present  occasion  I  remit  the  list  of  deaths 
to  an  Appendix  in  which  they  have  before  now  found  a  place, 
it  certainly  is  not  because  I  am  insensible  to  the  gravity  of  the 
losses  which  the  Society  has  sustained — though  they  are  fortu- 
nately below  the  average  in  number — but  because  there  are  other 
subjects  to  which  I  think  our  attention  may  profitably  be 
directed. 

There  are  two  names  indeed,  those  of  Mr.  E.  Shirley  and  of 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide —though  strictly  speaking  this  last  will 
fall  within  the  Obituary  List  of  next  year — which  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  pass  over  in  total  silence.  Of  Mr.  Shirley  I  may 
truly  say  that  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  best  charac- 
teristics of  an  English  country  gentleman,  and  an  antiquary. 
He  combined  a  wide  and  varied  range  of  reading  with  singular 
accuracy  in  any  literary  work  on  which  he  was  engaged,  whilst 
in  all  the  courtesies  and  kindnesses  of  life  he  was  as  remarkable 
as  he  was  in  the  cultivated  tastes  and  accomplishments  which 
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gave  a  charm  to  his  Society.  His  loss  leaves  a  space  which  it 
is  difficult — perhaps  increasingly  difficult — to  fill. 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  was  not  only  a  Fellow  of  this  Society, 
but  he  was  the  President  of  the  Archaeological  Institute ;  and  I 
feel  sure  that  his  loss  will  be  felt  and  deplored  by  the  members  of 
that  learned  body.  The  knowledge  and  taste  which  distinguished 
his  numerous  addresses  to  the  Institute  deservedly  won  him  the 
respect  of  those  who  could  appreciate  them,  whilst  his  kindly 
and  considerate  manners  made  him  many  friends.  While  Pre- 
sident of  the  Archaeological  Institute  he  served  on  our  Council, 
and  often  took  part  in  our  discussions. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  one  of  the 
first  subjects  on  which  I  ought  to  congratulate  both  this  Society 
and  the  archaeological  world  of  England  is  the  passing  into  law 
of  the  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Monuments,  to  which 
successive  Presidents  of  this  Society  have  so  often,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  wished  success  from  this  place.  Perhaps  I  ought 
rather  to  have  said  a  Bill  than  the  Bill,  for  we  all  know,  and  so 
knowing  we  all  regret — no  one  more  than  Sir  John  Lubbock 
himself — in  what  a  mutilated  condition,  shorn  of  many  of  its 
original  provisions,  crippled  in  its  powers,  and  limited  in  its 
scope,  that  measure  finally  became  the  law  of  the  land.  For 
these  untoward  results  we  must  thank  the  supineness  of  the 
public,  the  prejudices  of  Parliament,  and,  perhaps  I  may  add, 
the  all-absorbing  pressure  of  Irish  measures. 

One  illustration  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Act — through  no 
fault  of  its  promoters — for  averting  outrages  of  the  grossest 
character  on  the  antiquarian  remains  of  this  country,  was  fur- 
nished within  six  months  of  its  being  entered  on  the  Statute 
Book  by  a  project  brought  before  Parliament  for  handing  over 
the  precincts  of  Stonehenge  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Bristol 
and  London  and  South  Western  Junction  Railway.  Whatever 
apprehensions  might  be  entertained  for  other  prehistoric  remains, 
Stonehenge,  at  any  rate,  seemed  secure  from  all  chance  of  dese- 
cration at  the  hands  of  railway  contractors  and  speculating 
engineers.  The  place  which  Stonehenge  holds  in  the  popular 
imagination  was,  it  might  have  been  hoped,  sufficiently  large  to 
ensure  for  it  a  kind  of  jus  pomoerii,  and  to  stay  the  very  attempts 
of  railway  capitalists  and  contractors.  As  a  kind  of  warning  as 
to  the  sort  of  danger  to  which  Prehistoric  remains  in  this  country 
(not  excepting  Stonehenge  itself)  are  liable,  I  think  it  may  be 
well  to  put  on  record  a  brief  statement  of  the  injury  which  it 
was  deliberately  proposed  to  inflict  by  this  measure.  The  line,  as 
proposed,  was  to  traverse  the  district  for  a  distance  of  about  four 
miles,  entering  it  near  Amesbury  and  leaving  it  near  Shrewton. 
It  was  to  pass  in  a  cutting  26  feet  deep,  at  a  distance  of  only  a 
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quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  north  end  of  Vespasian's  Camp,  a 
Roman  fortified  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  further  on  it  was  to  intersect  some  tumuli, 
known  as  the  Seven  Barrows.  The  well  known  "  Avenue  " 
leading  from  Stonehenge  was  to  be  crossed  by  an  embankment 
28  feet  high,  and  trains  were  to  run  at  a  distance  of  less  than 
600  yards  from  the  sacred  enclosure  itself.  At  this  point  the 
public  roadway  was  to  be  raised  by  slopes,  varying  in  length 
from  200  to  400  feet,  to  a  height  of  12  feet,  and  carried  by  a 
girder  bridge  over  the  railway.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  no  true  antiquary  would  have  considered  this  an  additional 
feature  of  interest  in  the  surroundings  of  Stonehenge.  Proceed- 
ing onwards,  the  railway  would  have  intersected,  and,  worse 
still,  would  have  intersected  obliquely,  for  a  distance  of  about  900 
feet,  that  famous  relic  known  as  the  Cursus,  which  is  a  raised 
bank  some  200  yards  wide  and  If  mile  long,  around  which  the 
chariot-races  were  run.  It  is  said,  though  I  will  not  take  on 
myself  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story,  that  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  railway  was  heard  to  observe,  "  that  as  races  were 
no  longer  run  there  he  did  not  see  what  on  earth  it  was  good 
for."  The  remains  of  a  smaller  Cursus  were  also  to  be  inter- 
sected by  a  cutting  25  feet  deep,  and  the  rest  of  the  district 
would  have  been  traversed  in  a  cutting  with  a  maximum  depth 
of  34  feet,  and  an  embankment  wich  a  maximum  height  of 
41  feet ! ! 

Such,  Gentlemen,  you  may  be  surprised  to  learn,  were  the 
proposals  for  the  mutilation  and  destruction  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  precious  relics  which  this  country  possesses;  nor  was 
it  considered  preposterous  to  submit  them  in  February  1883 
for  the  approval  of  a  House  of  Commons  which  in  August  1882 
had  passed  a  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Monuments.  It 
would  be  hard  to  produce  a  stronger  argument  for  widening  the 
scope  of  that  Bill,  and  for  enlarging  the  powers  which  it  con- 
fers. For  remember,  it  was  not  through  any  of  the  provisions 
of  that  measure  that  these  monstrous  proposals  underwent  most 
salutary  modification.  As  soon  as  the  scheme  became  known, 
the  learned  and  zealous  Secretary  of  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological 
Society,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith,  whose  labours  in  the  topography  of 
Wiltshire  have  been  mentioned  in  a  former  address  from  this 
Chair,  put  himself  into  communication  with  the  Secretary  of  this 
Society,  who  in  his  turn,  at  the  request  of  the  Council,  sounded 
the  alarm  among  those  Members  of  Parliament  who  also  be- 
longed to  our  body,  as  well  as  among  others  who  were  pre- 
sumably interested  in  the  subject.  Foremost  among  these,  of 
course,  was  our  Fellow,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  it  was  at  his 
instance  and  through  his  exertions  that  the  contractors  pledged 
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themselves  to  carry  their  line  further  north,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
objectionable  intersection  of  ancient  earthworks  in  the  imme- 
diate precincts  of  Stonehenge ;  though  I  regret  to  say  we  are 
still  threatened  with  its  coming  far  nearer  than  would  be 
desirable,  even  if  they  should  adhere  to  their  promise  to  hide 
from  view,  by  planting,  any  unsightly  erection  which  the 
scheme,  thus  altered,  may  involve. 

There  is  another  subject  connected  with  the  Prehistoric 
Antiquities  of  these  islands  on  which  I  hope  I  may  congratulate 
the  Society.  I  refer  to  the  publication  which  is  at  last  approach- 
ing completion  of  one  section  of  Mr.  Lukis's  scale-plans  and 
drawings  of  Rude  Stone  Monuments.  Two  years  ago  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  informing  you,  in  my  Anniversary  Address  for  1881 , 
that  the  Council  had  sanctioned  a  proposal  to  "  commence,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  publication  of  a  fasiculus  of  plans 
of  Cornish  monuments" — to  be  followed  by  the  issue  of  other 
fasiculi,  alternately  foreign  and  British,  and  I  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  publication  might  be  proceeded  with  promptly.  I  have 
now  to  state  that  the  proposals  for  publication  circulated  by  our 
excellent  Director  among  the  Fellows  and  others  have  met  with 
promises  of  support  in  excess  of  the  number  stipulated  by  the 
Council  to  guarantee  the  Society  from  loss,  so  that  I  hope  no 
unnecessary  delay  may  intervene  before  it  is  issued  to  the  sub- 
scribers. 

Connected  with  this  I  may  mention  another  Occasional  Pub- 
lication— using  the  term  to  distinguish  it  from  the  regular  pub- 
lications of  the  Society — which  I  trust  may  soon  see  the  light. 
I  refer  to  a  fasciculus  of  the  Vetusta  Monumenta,  which  is 
destined  to  contain  the  chromo-lithographic  illustrations  of  the 
covers  of  that  magnificent  Evangeliarium  which,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  was  confided  to  our  keeping 
for  that  purpose,  and  to  accompany  a  paper  by  our  Fellow,  Mr. 
Nesbitt.  You  will  remember  that  a  proof  of  one  of  the  chromo- 
lithographs was  exhibited  in  these  rooms  some  two  or  three 
months,  and  the  other  is  expected  from  Dresden  at  no  distant 
period. 

Let  me  here  echo  what  I  am  sure  must  be  the  earnest  wish  of 
every  Fellow  of  the  Society,  viz.,  that  the  Ashburnham  Collection 
of  MSS.  to  which  this  noble  volume  belongs — I  had  almost 
unconsciously  said  "  belonged  " — may  become  the  property  of 
the  nation,  and  find  its  last  resting-place  in  the  British  Museum. 
Your  Council  did  all  in  their  power  to  promote  this  object  by 
addressing  the  following  Memorial  to  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of 
the  appeal,  I  think  it  desirable  to  place  on  record  :  — 

"  Your  Memorialists  have  heard  with  a  feeling  of  relief 
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that  an  opportunity  has  been  ottered  for  securing  to  the 
nation  the  priceless  collection  known  as  the  Ashburnham 
MSS.  Disquieting  rumours  had  for  some  time  prevailed 
that  they,  too,  like  the  Hamilton  Collection,  might  be  de- 
stined to  leave  our  shores  to  find  a  resting-place  in  Paris, 
Berlin,  or  New  York,  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  this  the 
wealthiest  country  in  the  world. 

"  The  Ashburnham  Collection  comprises  nearly  four  thou- 
sand volumes.  The  printed  catalogues  of  its  various  por- 
tions— the  Stowe  MSS.,  the  Libri  Collection,  the  Barrois 
MSS.,  and  an  Appendix  of  Miscellaneous,  but  not  less 
valuable,  MSS. — fill  nearly  1100  quarto  pages.  And  while 
in  bulk  and  extent  it  is  thus  more  than  five  times  as 
numerous  as  the  Hamilton  Collection,  your  Memorialists 
are  informed  that  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pounds — less  than  double  what  Germany  gave  for 
the  Hamilton  Collection — the  Ashburnham  Collection,  thus 
immeasurably  superior,  may  be  secured  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  en  bloc  for  the  British  Museum.  Under  these 
circumstances  your  Memorialists  venture  to  hope  that  there 
may  be  no  hesitation  in  closing  a  bargain  on  terms  which, 
in  view  of  the  prices  realised  in  a  sale-room,  must,  in  their 
judgment,  be  considered  fairly  moderate  and  reasonable. 
The  opportunity,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  one  of  those  which 
do  not  occur  twice  in  a  century,  and  to  allow  it  to  slip 
would  be  a  matter  of  the  deepest — but,  alas  ! — unavailing 
regret  to  every  student  of  Art  and  Archaeology,  of  Belles 
Lettres,  and  History." 

We  are  all  of  us  aware,  from  the  public  prints,  if  not  from 
other  sources,  that  the  negotiations  in  progress  have  assumed  the 
shape  of  allowing  France  to  secure  for  herself  by  purchase  por- 
tions of  the  Collection  alleged  to  have  been  improperly  alienated 
from  public  libraries  in  that  country.  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  on  the  expediency  of  this  concession. 
I  will  not  enter  upon  that  controversy,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  that  it  must  be  with  regret  that  we  should  witness  the  depar- 
ture from  this  country,  as  of  other  manuscripts,  so  especially  of 
that  marvellous  Pentateuch,  which  affords  such  interesting  testi- 
mony to  the  survival  in  Italy  in  the  seventh  century  of  what  had 
been  thought  to  have  been  extinct  traditions  of  Art  anterior  to 
the  renascence  effected  by  Byzantine  influences.  Enough,  how- 
ever, would  still  remain  to  constitute  the  acquisition  of  this  Col- 
lection a  real  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  British  Museum.  No- 
where, I  am  fully  persuaded,  could  it  find  custodians  so  well 
qualified  to  appreciate  its  value,  and  to  turn  it  to  good  account 
in  the  interests  of  antiquarian  science,  literature,  and  art,  as  in 
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the  persons  of  our  learned  and  accomplished  Fellows,  Mr.  Edward 
Augustus  Bond  and  Mr.  Maunde  Thompson. 

As  I  have  been  led  by  a  natural  sequence  of  ideas  and  of  sub- 
jects to  speak  of  the  British  Museum,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
an  event  of  only  a  few  days  since,  which,  while  it  may  be  new  to 
some,  will  be  interesting  to  all  of  my  hearers ;  I  refer  to  the 
opening,  on  the  12th  instant,  of  two  new  Collections  in  the  old 
Botanical  Rooms,  under  the  auspices  and  in  the  department  of 
our  late  distinguished  Director,  Mr.  Augustus  W.  Franks.  These 
Collections  are  designated  respectively  Anglo-Roman  and  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  nucleus  of  a  collection  of  British  antiquities  dates 
from  the  very  first  rise  of  the  British  Museum,  various  articles 
found  all  over  the  country  having  come  in  through  the  collec- 
tions of  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year 
1851  that  any  room  was  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  British 
antiquities,  and  it  was  not  till  1867  that  they  became  a  separate 
department  (as  recommended  by  the  Museum  Committee  twenty 
years  before),  and  so  acquired  something  like  a  definite  outline 
and  a  certain  amount  of  independent  action.  With  what  energy, 
assiduity,  and  success  Mr.  Franks  has  elaborated  and  enlarged 
the  project  of  thus  bringing  together  a  collection  of  national 
antiquities,  is  known  to  all  of  us.  I  question,  however,  whether 
any  portion  of  that  Collection  will  excite  greater  interest,  or  be 
more  fruitful  of  results,  than  the  Anglo-Roman  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  rooms  to  which  I  have  referred.  Up  to  the  present  time 
there  was  always  a  danger  lest  Anglo-Roman  remains  might  be 
thrown  into  comparative  obscurity  if  placed  in  the  galleries  of 
classical  antiquity  by  the  side  of  objects  of  necessarily  higher 
value  and  interest,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  drawn  from  more 
central  portions  of  the  Roman  Empire;  and  those  persons  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  only  too  glad  to  add  to  our  collec- 
tions of  British  antiquities  in  Great  Russell  Street  may,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  often,  have  been  deterred  by  the  feeling  that 
their  offerings  would  lie  hidden  or  unnoticed  amid  the  profusion 
of  the  more  important  remains  of  classic  art.  Such  offerings, 
however,  of  Roman  or  Anglo-Saxon  "  finds  "  on  British  soil  will 
henceforth  meet  with  all  due  honour.  They  will  be  placed 
alongside  objects  ejusdem  generis,  and  whatever  may  be  their 
intrinsic  value  or  artistic  merit,  they  will  possess,  for  us  at  any 
rate,  the  peculiar  interest  of  having  been  found  in  this  country. 
I  should  feel  happy  to  think  that,  in  emphasising  this  important 
fact,  my  few  words  on  this  subject  might  in  any  degree  influence 
those  owners  of  British  antiquities  who  feel  themselves  at  liberty 
to  part  with  the  collections  which  they  have  made  or  acquired 
to  offer  them  for  the  acceptance  of  the  British  Museum,  where 
their  value  will  be  largely  enhanced  by  juxtaposition  and  com- 
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parison  with  other  like  objects.  In  those  rooms  they  will  be 
arranged  with  a  method  and  skill  which  won  the  admiration  of 
all  of  us  who  have  visited  these  new7  Collections,  and  where  they 
will  be  exposed  to  none  of  those  risks  of  dispersion,  destruction, 
or  loss,  which  so  often  await  antiquarian  waifs  and  strays  in 
private  hands  on  the  occasion  of  flood  or  fire,  a  "  flitting,"  or  a 
death.  There  are  few  subjects  which  ought  to  interest  this 
Society  more  nearly.  The  connection  between  us  and  the 
British  Museum  has  always  been  intimate,  and  I  am  sure  it 
ought  to  be  not  less  our  business  than  our  pleasure  to  co-operate 
in  any  way  possible  with  Mr.  Franks  in  rendering  more  com- 
plete that  collection  of  national  antiquities  which  owes  so  much 
to  his  learning  and  energy. 

While  it  is  thus  natural  to  feel  and  manifest  our  interest  in 
British  Antiquities  at  large,  so  may  that  interest  be  said  to 
culminate  when  our  attention  is  more  specially  directed  to  the 
antiquities  of  the  Metropolis — that  city  the  name  of  which  forms 
part  of  the  chartered  title  of  this  Society.  And  here  I  am 
approaching  a  subject  which  I  commend  to  your  earnest  con- 
sideration as  affecting  a  large  number  of  interesting  antiquarian 
remains— the  Churches  of  the  city  of  London. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  a  Bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  title  of  "  The  Union 
of  Benefices  Amendment  Act,"  and  which,  while  amending  and 
enlarging  the  scope  of  "  The  Union  of  Benefices  Act,"  placed  in 
imminent  peril,  as  I  conceive,  many  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  Churches  in  the  city  of  London.  During  the  progress  of 
the  Bill  through  the  House  of  Lords  some  amendments  and  safe- 
guards were  introduced  into  it  by  myself  as  well  as  by  others, 
as  I  had  occasion  to  point  out  to  you  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of 
June  15th,  1882,  having  for  their  object  the  prevention  of  a 
wholesale  destruction  of  buildings  historically  or  architecturally 
interesting  without  due  consideration.  I  abstain  from  reiterating 
or  recapitulating  any  details  on  this  head  because  the  Bill,  having 
passed  the  House  of  Lords,  was  not  further  proceeded  with.  A 
copy  of  that  Bill  as  thus  amended  on  Report  is  in  the  custody  of 
our  Secretary. 

At  the  recent  Diocesan  Conference  the  Bishop  of  London 
announced  his  intention  of  re-introducing  this  measure  into 
Parliament,  and  expressed  a  confident  hope  that  it  would  be- 
come law.  It  would  be  improper  and  premature  to  discuss  a 
Bill  the  provisions  of  which  are  not  before  us,  but  I  think  that 
those  of  our  body  in  either  House  of  Parliament  who  are  inte- 
rested in  these  questions  will  do  well  to  examine  the  measure 
carefully  and  critically,  and  to  see  that  it  retains  at  least  all  the 
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safeguards  which  were  last  year  introduced  when  it  was  before 
the  House  of  Lords. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  in  dealing  with  this  question  in  this 
room  we  must  consider  it  from  the  antiquarian  rather  than  from 
the  religious  or  the  political  side,  and  I  think  it  is  the  function 
of  this  {Society — whilst  avoiding  an  undiscriminating  and  un- 
reasonable opposition — to  watch  with  a  somewhat  jealous  eye,  even 
for  confessedly  good  objects,  the  destruction  of  buildings  which, 
either  from  their  antiquity  or  from  their  historical  or  architec- 
tural associations,  have  a  right  to  claim  our  protection.  I  am 
aware  that  difficult  and  delicate  considerations  are  involved  in  this 
matter  which  may  wear  a  different  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  different 
men ,  but  when  I  am  told,  as  has  been  more  than  once  said,  that 
fifteen  churches  are  an  ample  provision  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  city,  I  demur  to  the  reasoning,  unless  it  can  be  supported 
by  very  different  evidence  from  any  that  I  have  yet  heard  ad- 
duced, and  I  am  confident  that  many  would  regard  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  historical  and  architectural  buildings  as  very 
little  short  of  an  act  of  Vandalism. 

The  churches  of  the  city  of  London  may  be  put,  roughly 
speaking,  into  three  categories.  1.  Those  which  survived  the 
Fire.  2.  Those  which  were  rebuilt  after  the  Fire  by  Wren. 
3.  Those  which  have  been  rebuilt  after  his  time.  English  anti- 
quaries cannot  contemplate  without  dismay  the  destruction  of 
churches  that  survived  the  Fire ;  and  yet  the  Bill  of  last  Session 
directly  contemplated  the  removal  of  such  a  picturesque  build- 
ing as  St.  Andrew's  Undershaft,  with  all  its  interesting  historical 
associations,  including  those  of  the  London  historian  (Stowe) 
whose  remains  are  buried  within  its  walls.  Again,  the  church 
of  All  Hallows  Barking  has  been  openly  mentioned  as  one 
which  might  with  propriety  be  removed,  but  few  can  be  insen- 
sible to  the  association  of  the  church  with  the  monastery  of 
Barking,  to  the  architectural  merit  of  the  building,  or  to  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  brasses  and  monuments  which  it  con- 
tains. This  is  unhappily  a  case  where  the  most  interesting  build- 
ings are  grouped  on  the  most  valuable  land  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  Every  vestige  of  the  city  of  London  before  the 
Fire  is  necessarily  precious  in  our  eyes,  and  even  more  precious 
are  such  vestiges  when  they  are  found  not  like  All  Hallows 
Barking  or  St>  Giles  Without  Cripplegate,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  but  in  the  very  centre  where  the  fire  raged  with  the 
greatest  fury,  and  where  such  survivals  give  us  the  only  clue  to 
the  type  of  a  central  city  church.  I  refer  especially  to  St. 
Katherine  Cree,  so  historically  famous  for  that  consecration  ser- 
vice performed  by  Archbishop  Laud  which  provoked  such  bitter 
opposition  from  the  Puritan  party,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
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charges  against  him  for  high  treason  ;  St.  Olave's  Hart  Street, 
where  Pepys  worshipped  and  was  buried ;  St.  Helen's,  so  full  of 
ancient  and  interesting  monuments ;  and  St.  Ethelburga,  where 
John  Hudson  came  with  his  crew  to  receive  the  Holy  Com- 
munion before  sailing  from  England  in  1610. 

With  regard  to  the  churches  built  by  Wren,  after  the  Fire, 
the  case  is  somewhat  different.  The  city  churches,  built  by 
him,  form  a  group  of  buildings  unique  in  themselves,  and 
erected  at  a  time  when  there  were  few  if  any  churches  built  for 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  when  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  had  assumed  the  form  it  now  wears.  From  an 
antiquarian  point  of  view  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  interest- 
ing and  historically  valuable  internal  arrangement  and  orna- 
mentation of  many  of  these  churches  have  given  way  to  the 
prevailing  love  of  restoration,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  what 
remains  to  us  should  be  swept  away. 

With  regard  to  these  churches,  there  are  some  which,  from 
an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  it  would  be  little  short  of  Van- 
dalism to  destroy — St.  Dunstan's-in-the-East,  St.  Michael's 
Cornhill,  and  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  are  without  any  parallel, 
and  are  of  the  highest  interest  historically  and  architecturally, 
though  not  in  any  sense  typical  of  the  style  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  Again,  the  churches  of  All  Hallows  Lombard  Street, 
St.  Edmund-the-King  and  Martyr,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  St. 
Swithin  at  London  Stone,  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  and  Bow 
church,  form  another  most  striking  group  of  buildings,  exemp- 
lifying the  general  style  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  and  with 
St.  Stephen's  Walbrook — which  has  been  considered  one  of 
Wren's  finest  efforts,  and  in  which  he,  as  it  were,  rehearsed,  in 
point  of  structural  mastery,  his  yet  greater  achievement  at  St. 
Paul's— are  buildings  which  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  swept 
away  without  the  clearest  and  most  proved  justification. 

With  regard  to  the  third  class  of  churches  in  the  city, 
namely,  those  erected  subsequently  to  Wren's  time,  they  are 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  some  of  them  cannot  honestly 
be  said  to  be  of  great  architectural  interest,  though  an  exception 
may  be  made  in  the  case  of  St.  Mary's  Woolnoth — the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  Hawksmoor,  a  pupil  of  Wren's — one  of  the  most 
striking  and  original  churches  in  the  metropolis,  built,  as  it  is 
thought,  on  the  site  of  a  pagan  Temple  of  Concord,  and  con- 
taining an  interesting  example  of  a  baldacchino. 

I  must  pass  on  from  the  city  churches  to  matters  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  Society. 

Major- General  Milles,  the  last  surviving  maternal  descendant 
of  the  Very  Reverend  Jeremiah  Milles,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Exeter,  a 
former  President  of  this  Society  (from  1768  to  1784),  has  made 
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an  addition  to  our  collection  of  portraits  and  busts  by  an  act  of 
courtesy  for  which  I  am  sure  you  will  unite  with  me  in  offering 
him  this  day  our  warmest  acknowledgments.  He  has  presented 
to  us  a  portrait  in  oils  of  his  ancestor,  Dean  Milles,  and  a  bust 
by  Bacon,  in  marble,  with  a  pedestal  of  the  same  material.  The 
bust  is  placed  on  the  staircase,  but  the  portrait  is  now  before 
you,  alongside  of  a  copy  executed  on  behalf  of  the  Society  in 
1785,  and  which  has  ever  since  been  in  our  possession. 

Representations  having  more  than  once  been  addressed  to  the 
Council  by  Fellows  of  the  Society  respecting  the  desirableness 
of  giving  increased  facilities — especially  in  the  case  of  Fellows 
resident  in  the  country — for  receiving  the  Archaeologia  without 
having  to  make  application  for  it  at  the  Society's  Apartments, 
either  in  person  or  through  an  agent,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant 
to  mention  that  the  Council  some  time  back  directed  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  devise  a  scheme  which  might  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  Fellows,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  all  those  guarantees 
for  the  Society  which  are  now  ensured  by  the  signature  in  the 
delivery-book.  The  task  has  proved  more  difficult  than  might 
perhaps  have  been  anticipated,  but  I  may  now  express  the  hope 
that  it  will  soon  be  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

Gentlemen,  there  were  several  other  topics  and  suggestions 
which  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  submit  for  your  consideration 
this  day 5  but  my  time  and  your  patience  are  nearly  exhausted, 
and  I  must  hasten  to  a  close.  Before  I  sit  down,  however,  I 
wish  to  lay  before  you  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Secretary  which  I  venture  to  hope  will  cause  general  satisfac- 
tion : — 

"  DEAR  LORD  CARNARVON, 

"  I  am  anxious  to  call  your  Lordship's  attention  to  the 
advisability  of  taking  steps  to  prepare  a  new  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  Society.  As  the  Library  is  by  the  Statutes 
under  my  personal  charge,  I  may  perhaps  be  acquitted  of  pre- 
sumption if  I  venture  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter.  The 
first  printed  catalogue  of  the  Library  was  issued  in  1816.  Forty- 
four  years  elapsed  before  another  catalogue  was  taken  in  hand. 
A  catalogue,  indeed,  this  last  did  not  pretend  to  call  itself — it 
was  a  '  List  of  Books '  drawn  up  somewhat  hastily  and  very 
meagre  in  its  scope.  To  this  '  List,'  which  was  drawn  up 
before  I  came  into  office,  I  prepared  and  passed  through  the 
press  a  *  Supplement,'  of  which  I  think  I  can  say,  without  any 
over-weening  vanity,  that  it  was  at  any  rate  somewhat  better 
than  its  predecessor.  I  also  prepared  and  passed  through  the 
press  a  catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Pageantry  bequeathed  to 
us  by  our  late  Fellow,  Mr.  Fairholt,  the  only  catalogue  of  its 
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kind  in  existence ;  and,  lastly,  I  drew  up  another  and  much 
more  extended  catalogue,  viz.,  that  of  the  Ashpitel  Collection, 
between  3,000  and  4,000  volumes,  which  still  remains  in  manu- 
script, though  available  for  the  use  of  the  Fellows. 

"  The  great  desirableness  of  replacing  these  lists  or  catalogues 
by  one  comprehensive  catalogue  has  never  been  absent  from  my 
mind,  and  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  found  expression. 
Various  causes  have  intercepted  and  delayed  the  execution  of 
the  task.  Chief  among  them  was  the  move  to  Burlington  House, 
which,  though  it  did  not  take  place  till  1874,  had  been,  as  it 
were,  hanging  over  us  for  at  least  six  years  before,  and  it  was 
generally  felt  inexpedient  to  undertake  a  new  catalogue  till  the 
books  were  in  their  new  quarters.  Another  cause  of  delay  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  my  own  leisure  for  dealing  with  this  matter 
has  for  some  years  been  much  hampered  by  my  own  act  in 
volunteering  in  1873,  on  Mr.  Franks'  resumption  of  the  Direc- 
torate, to  undertake  a  portion  of  his  duties — subject,  however, 
to  his  final  revision — in  order  to  secure  once  more  for  the  Society 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  his  services  as  Director,  which  his 
numerous  avocations  would  not  otherwise  have  allowed  him  to 
place  at  our  disposal.  (JSee  Proceedings,  vol.  v.  p.  350).  More 
recently,  another  cause,  to  which  1  need  not  more  particularly 
advert,  has  tended  to  impair  health  and  energy,  which  I  think 
I  may  say  I  always  felt  could  not  be  better  spent  than  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  Society. 

"Meanwhile  the  interleaved  '  Supplement'  has  answered  the 
purpose — as,  indeed,  it  still  answers  the  purpose — of  recording 
the  existence  and  indicating  the  place  of  the  additions  to  the 
Library.  The  leaves,  however,  are  becoming  inconveniently 
crowded  and  something  must  be  done  at  no  distant  date. 

"  Ever  since  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  Council  a  short 
time  back  I  have  been  considering  and  consulting  how  far  it 
would  be  possible  to  utilise  existing  materials  in  order  to  com- 
pile a  new  catalogue. 

"  I  have  come,  myself,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  defective  scale  and  scope  and  execution  of  the  first 
'  List '  of  books  would  offer  very  serious  obstacles  to  any  such 
fusion,  and  that  it  may  therefore  be  necessary  and  might  on  the 
whole  be  cheaper  to  compile  a  new  catalogue. 

"  This,  however,  is  a  matter  on  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Library  Committee.  We  shall  also 
have  the  advantage  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  two  members 
of  the  New  Council  thoroughly  versed  in  such  matters,  viz.,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Bond  and  Mr.  Macray. 

"For  myself,  in  whatever  way  the  Library  Committee  and 
Council  should  decide  that  the  catalogue  should  be  prepared,  I 
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am  anxious  to  place  my  services  at  their  disposal  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  undertaking.  It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to 
me  to  feel  that  some  of  the  closing  years  of  my  official  connec- 
tion with  the  Society  were  occupied  with  the  only  field  of  work 
on  their  behalf  in  which  I  cherish  the  hope  that  I  have,  perhaps, 
been  of  some  little  use,  viz.,  the  improvement  of  the  Library. 
"  I  remain, 

"  My  dear  Lord  Carnarvon, 

"  Very  faithfully  yours, 

"  C.  KNIGHT  WATSON." 

With  this  satisfactory  announcement  of  good  work  to  be  con- 
sidered— and  I  trust  undertaken  and  successfully  completed — 
I  may  properly  conclude  these  observations.  I  will  only  add, 
that  there  is  no  one  in  this  room  who  can  bring  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  this  task  higher  qualifications  than  Mr.  Watson,  and 
I  will  venture  to  express  a  hope  that,  though  the  work  is  laborious 
and  difficult,  no  very  long  time  will  elapse  before  the  Society  is 
in  possession  of  that  of  which  it  has  long  stood  in  need,  and 
which  its  members  will  turn  to  good  account  in  the  study  of  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  pledged,  a  complete  and  irreproachable 
Catalogue  of  our  valuable  Library. 

The  following  Resolution  was  moved  by  Dr.  William  Smith, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  seconded  by  Admiral  T.  A.  B.  Spratt,  C.B., 
F.R.S.,  and  carried  unanimously. 

u  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  offered  to  the  Pre- 
sident for  his  Address,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  allow  it  to  be 
printed." 

The  President  signified  his  assent. 

The  Scrutators  having  reported  that  the  Members  of  the 
Council  in  List  I. — with  the  substitution  of  the  name  of  J.  E. 
Price,  Esq.,  for  that  of  Earl  Beauchamp,  who  had  declined  to 
be  put  forward  for  election — and  the  Officers  of  the  Society  in 
List  II. — had  been  unanimously  elected,  the  President  read  from 
the  Chair  the  following  names  of  those  who  had  been  elected  as 
Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

Eleven  Members  from  the  Old  Council. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  President. 

Augustus  Wollaston  Franks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Vice- 
President. 
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William    Copeland    Borlase,    Esq.,    M.A.,    M.P.,    Vice- 
President. 

John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Vice- President. 
Charles  Spencer  Perceval,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer. 
Henry  Salusbury  Milman,  Esq.,  Director. 
Frederick  William  Burton,  Esq. 
The  Honourable  Harold  Arthur  Dillon. 
Charles  Edward  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Edmund  Oldfield,  Esq.,  M.A. 
William  Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Ten  Members  of  tie  New  Council 

Doyne  Courtenay  Bell,  Esq. 

Edward  Augustus  Bond,  E,sq. 

Wilfred  Joseph  Cripps,  Esq. 

Charles  Drury  Edward  Fortnum,  Esq. 

Granville  William  Gresham  Leveson-Gower,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Everard  Green,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

Rev.  William  Dunn  Macray,  M.A. 

John  Henry  Middleton,  Esq.,  M.A. 

John  Edward  Price,  Esq. 

C.  Knight  Watson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  Scrutators  for 
their  trouble. 


Record  of  Deaths,  Elections,  &c.,  from  April  5th,  1882,  to 
April  5th,  1883. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  the  losses  which  the  Society  has 
sustained  by  death  between  the  5th  April,  1882,  and  the  5th 
April,  1883  :— 

Henry  Hegart  Breen,  Esq. 

John  Brent,  Esq. 

George  Slade  Butler,  Esq. 
*  George  Alfred  Carthew,  Esq. 

Lieut.-Colonel  George  Grant  Francis. 

Henry  Hill,  Esq. 
*Philip  Henry  Howard,  Esq. 

David  Mocatta,  Esq. 

William  Sawyer,  Esq. 

Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  Esq.,  M.A. 
•Lewis  Pocock5  Esq.  ' 
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Rev.  Thomas  Fitzartlmr  Torin  Ravenshaw,  M.A. 
*Rev.  Samuel  Blois  Turner,  M.A. 
*John  Robert  Daniel  Tyssen,  Esq. 

Honorary. 

M.  Achille  Deville. 
M.  Carlos  Ribeiro. 

During  the  same  period  the  following  withdrawal  has  taken 
place : — 

Rev.  Thomas  Cartwright  Smyth,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society : — 

Rev.  William  Benham,  B.D. 

Alfred  Joshua  Butler,  Esq.,  M.A. 

James  Joel  Cartwright,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.,  M  P. 

Benjamin  Edmund  Ferry,  Esq. 

William  John  Hardy,  Esq. 

Albert  Hartshorne,  Esq. 

William  Henry  St.  John  Hope,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Henry  Jenner,  Esq. 

Alexander  Edward  Fox  Pitt,  Esq. 

Henry  John  Trotter,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Honourable  John  Byrne  Leicester  Warren,  M.A. 

Rev.  Joseph  Frederick  Wickenden,  M.A. 


Thursday,  May  10th,  1883. 
The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Zurich  :--Mittheilungen.    Band  xxi.,  Heft  4 
4to.     Zurich,  1883. 

From  the  Archaeological   Society  of  Agram,  Croatia: — Viestnik  Hrvatskoga 
Arkeologickoga  Druztva.     Godina  v. — Br.  2.     8vo.     Zagrebu,  1883. 

From  the  East   India    Association: — Journal.      No.    1.      Volume   xv.      8vo. 
London,  1883. 

.From  the  Royal  Society: — Proceedings.    Vol.  xxxv.    No.  224.     8vo.    London 

1883. 

From  the  Author: — Dizionario  di  Mitologia  Egizia.     Terza  Dispensa  con  LXXX 
Tavole.     Del  R.  V.  Lanzone.    4to.     Turin,  1883. 
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From  the  Curators  of  the  Bodleian  Library:— Donations  during  the  fourteen 
months  ending  Dec.  31,  1882.  8vo.  Oxford,  1883. 

From  the  New-England  Historic  Genealogical  Society:— The  New-England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.  No.  cxlvi.  Vol.  37.  April.  8vo. 
Boston,  1883. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society:— Proceedings.  Vol.  v.  No.  5.  New 
Monthly  Series.  May.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:— Register  of 
Fellows  and  Associates.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers: — List  of  Members.  4  April.  8vo. 
London,  1883. 

From  the  Author:— The  Coinage  of  the  United  States  of  America.  (Reprinted 
from  the  "  American  Repository.")  By  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.  8vo.  Phila- 
delphia, 1883. 

From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq. : — The  Western  Antiquary  ;  or  Devon 
and  Cornwall  Note  Book.  Part  xii  Second  Series.  April,  1883.  4to. 
Plymouth. 

From  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland: — The 
Journal.  Vol.  vi.  Fourth  Series.  January.  No.  53.  8vo.  Dublin,  1883. 

From  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia: — Proceedings, 
in  celebration  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  its  Foundation  (January 
1,  1858),  held  Thursday,  Jan.  4,  1883.  8ve.  Philadelphia,  1883. 

From  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth,  M.A.,  Loc.  Sec.  S.A.  Somersetshire:— Proceed- 
ings of  the  Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club.  Vol.  v. 
No.  ii.  8vo.  Bath,  1883. 

From  the  Author:— The  Archaeology  of  Rome.  By  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  Hon. 
M.A.  Oxon.,  F.S.A.  Part  vi.  The  Via  Sacra.  (2nd  ed.)  Excavations  in 
Rome,  from  1438  to  1882.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  Henry  Wagner,  Esq.,  M.A. ,  F.S.A. : — Le  Grand  Dictionnaire  Historique, 
on  le  Melange  Curieux  de  1'Histoire  sacree  et  profane.  Par  Mre  Louis 
Moreri,  Prete,  Docteur  en  Theologie.  Nouvelle  Editions.  10  vols.  Folio. 
Paris,  1759. 

From  the  Author,  Thomas  Kerslake,  Esq.:— 

1.  The  Celtic    Substratum  of    England.      Reprinted  from    "  Notes    and 
Queries,"  April  14  and  21,  1883.     12mo. 

2.  Branscombe  Dedication.      St.   Winfred  and   St.    Branwallader.      (Re- 
printed from  "  The  Western  Antiquary,"  April,  1883.)   Broadsheet.  Bristol. 

From  Sp.  G.  Perceval,  Esq. :  — Reprinted  from  the  Somerset  County  Gazette. 
Dr.  Browne's  Counsell  and  Prescription  both  for  inward  and  outward  reme- 
dies for  Mr.  Trevillian.  Broadsheet.  1883. 

From  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.S.A.:— Grand  Exhibition  of  the 
New  Heathen  Mythology,  opened  Saturday,  December  the  16th,  1820. 
Under  the  immediate  patronage  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Caroline.  Broad- 
sheet. William  Watson,  printer. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  Henry  Wagner, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  for  his  Donation  to  the  Library. 

The  appointment  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  President,  of 
William  Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  as  Vice -President,  was 
read. 
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The  Rev.  James  Simpson,  LL.D.,  was  admitted  Fellow. 

G.  W.  G.  LEVESON-GOWER,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary 
for  Surrey,  communicated  the  following  account  of  some  Roman 
Remains  in  that  county,  and  of  some  curious  oak  Panels  in 
his  own  possession  : — 

"  I  have  to  report  the  discovery  of  a  Roman  building  in  the 
parish  of  Chiddingfold,  near  Godalming,  in  the  south-western 
extremity  of  this  county,  where  it  borders  upon  Sussex.  The 
place  in  question,  Whitebeech  farm,  is  about  one  mile  to  the 
east  of  the  main  road  from  Petworth  to  Godalming.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  visit  the  spot  myself,  but  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill, 
one  of  our  Fellows,  has  sent  me  the  inclosed  account,  of  which 
he  says  I  may  make  use,  and  I  therefore  inclose  it,  as  it  gives  a 
full  report  of  all  that  has  been  done  up  to  the  present  time. 

I  would  remark,  with  regard  to  the  name  of  the  field  in 
which  it  was  found,  North  Ridding 8,  that  this  word — i  Ridding,' 
i  Ridden,'  or  '  Rydon,'  as  it  is  variously  spelt — is  of  the  com- 
monest occurrence  as  a  field  name.  I  have  noted  more  than 
thirty  instances  of  it  in  fields  in  this  immediate  locality,  many 
uf  them  occurring  in  early  charters,  court  rolls,  or  in  extents 
of  manors,  dating  back  to  Edward  II.  I  see,  also,  I  have  a 
note  made  in  1874,  of  some  property  advertised  for  sale  in 
Chiddingfold  and  Godalming — £  eleven  acres,  called  '  The  Rid- 
dings.' '  A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  (4  S.  vol.  v.  p.  570, 
June,  1870)  explains  the  prefix  'rid'  to  be  the  Anglo-Saxon 
1  riddan,'  '  hreddan,'  to  rid  or  clear  away,  and  signifying  an 
assart  or  forest  grant.  This  is  doubtless  the  right  explanation, 
and  it  has  a  peculiar  significance  in  the  Wealden  country, 
which  was  originally  a  vast  forest.  In  this  instance  it  throws 
light  upon  the  question — it  is  an  early  forest  clearing  at  the 
north  edge  of  the  weald  ;  just  such  a  spot  as  would  have  been 
fixed  upon  for  a  Roman  settlement.  I  trust  that  steps  have  now 
been  taken  to  ensure  that  any  further  discoveries  will  be  care- 
fully preserved.  I  have  written  both  to  the  owner  and  to  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  requesting  to  be  informed  of  any  fresh  find, 
and  urging  the  importance,  from  an  antiquarian  and  historical 
point  of  view,  of  keeping  the  walls  intact.  A  Roman  building, 
with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  is  often  unfortunately  a  nuisance ; 
the  public  and  sightseers  consider  themselves  privileged  to 
trespass  anywhere  in  search  of  it,  and  then  carry  off  anything 
they  find.  I  knew  of  one  on  a  gentleman's  place,  about  ten 
miles'  from  Brighton,  which  for  this  reason  he  was  obliged 
entirely  to  cover  up. 

Since  writing  the  above   I  have  received  letters  from   Mr. 
Sadler,  the  owner  of  the  property,  expressing  his  regret  that  he 
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had  removed  any  of  the  stones,  but  that  he  did  so  in  ignorance, 
and  made  use  of  them,  stone  being  a  rare  commodity  in  his 
district ;  he  promises  that  all  future  finds  shall  be  preserved  intact, 
and  reported  to  me  or  to  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society ; 
the  rector  of  the  parish  has  also  written  to  me  to  say  that  he 
will  keep  his  eye  on  the  spot  and  report  if  anything  is  being 
done." 

The  Report  of  KALPH  NEVILL,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  is  as  follows : — 

u  The  villa  lately  discovered  is  in  a  field  called  High  Bid- 
dings, close  to  Whitebeech  farm,  about  half-a-mile  from  Pock- 
ford,  the  house  of  the  owner,  Mr.  Thomas  Sadler. 

Only  the  foundations  were  found ;  they  consisted  of  rough 
local  sandstone  and  fragments  of  pottery,  which  are  said,  but 
probably  by  mistake,  to  have  been  found  mixed  up  with  the 
stone. 

The  stone  was  removed  to  make  roads  before  any  importance 
was  attached  to  the  discovery,  but  the  trenches  are  distinct,  and 
the  owner  has  promised  to  mark  out  the  line  of  the  walls  witli 
stakes. 

I  have  examined  the  stones  that  were  taken  away  and  find 
them  all  rough  foundation  stones. 

Trenches  were  dug  across  the  rooms  to  try  for  pavements,  but 
none  were  found. 

The  crowbar  shows  that  a  large  space  of  ground  has  walls 
under  it  which  have  not  yet  been  uncovered.  The  general  plan 
appears  very  similar  to  that  of  a  villa  at  Beddington,  in  Surrey, 
illustrated  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Transactions. 

There  were  found  one  or  two  large  Roman  roofing  tiles,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fragments  of  rough  red  paving  tile  or  thick 
pottery,  scored  with  rude  basket-work  patterns  scratched  on  the 
wet  clay,  a  quantity  of  ordinary  thin  brown  unglazed  ware, 
including  dishes,  shaped  flasks,  &c.,  all,  however,  in  fragments, 
and  Samian  ware  of  good  character,  only  one  small  piece  of 
which  has  any  ornament. 

There  was  also  found  a  small  bronze  head  about  an  inch  long, 
the  face  of  which,  if  not  the  whole  of  front,  being  apparently 
silvered.  The  back  is  hollowed,  and  the  head  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  attached  at  the  back  to  something:  the  style  is  late-Roman. 

An  old  inhabitant  says,  on  the  authority  of  a  book  he  once 
read,  that  there  was  originally  a  town  close  to  Pockford,  called 
Cowtown ;  the  tradition  may  be  correct,  but  I  doubt  the  ex- 
istence of  printed  evidence.  Another  old  inhabitant  told  my  in- 
formant years  ago  that  the  field  used  to  be  called  Riddingston. 

The  owner  of  the  land  has  promised  to  take  care  of  any  fur- 
ther work  that  may  be  discovered  and  communicate  with  me. 
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The  villa  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  Weald  below  the  range 
of  sandhills  reaching  from  Blackdown  to  Leith  Hill,  and  on  the 
north  side  of  the  stream  that  flows  through  here  ;  the  soil  is  of  a 
more  sandy  character  than  the  clay  surrounding.  By  the  side 
of  the  villa  runs  a  piece  of  green  road  that  may  be  of  Roman 
construction.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  name  Whitebeech* 
may  allude  to  the  colour  of  the  flints  of  which  the  road  would 
probably  be  made,  and  I  have  asked  Mr.  Sadler  to  examine  the 
road.  I  could  see  no  beech  trees  growing  near  the  spot. 

Although  the  site  is  at  the  top  of  a  hill  water  rises  freely  at  a 
depth  of  six  feet. 

There  are  some  very  suggestive  road  names  in  the  neighbour- 
hood which  I  am  now  investigating." 

Mr.  LEVESON-GOWER  also  exhibited  eight  oak  Panels  from 
Titsey  Place,  which  he  accompanied  by  the  following  remarks  :  — 

"  The  eight  carved  oak  Panels  which  I  exhibit  this  evening 
formed  probably  part  of  a  chimney-piece,  or  possibly  of  a  screen, 
in  the  old  manor-house  at  Titsey.  For  years  covered  with 
white  paint,  they  did  service  as  doors  to  the  store-closet  in  the 
housekeeper's  room,  from  which  degraded  position  they  were 
rescued  about  1829  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  architect,  who  was 
at  that  time  employed  about  the  house.  He  saw  their  value, 
and  had  them  mounted  in  a  deal  frame,  with  ornamental  work 
in  composition,  and  a  large  moulding  at  the  top,  just  as  they 
appear  in  the  engraving  in  Brayley's  Surrey,  vol.  iv.  p.  204,  and 
had  them  placed  over  the  fire-place  in  the  hall.  There  they 
remained  for  some  years  till  I  removed  them  into  the  library ; 
and,  having  now  determined  to  fit  them  up  into  a  mantel-piece 
for  the  dining-room,  it  seemed  to  me  a  good  opportunity  to 
exhibit  them  here,  and  the  only  one  that  will  occur  again.  They 
find  themselves  in  London  probably  for  the  first  time,  or,  at  any 
rate,  if  they  were  originally  made  here,  after  an  interval  of  some 
350  years.  The  date  I  assign  to  them  is  about  1530 — 1540. 
I  believe  them  to  have  been  executed  for  Sir  John  Gresham, 
Knight,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  1547,  who  purchased  the  manor 
of  Titsey  on  5th  May,  1535.  I  say  they  may  have  seen  London 
before,  as  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  removed  them  from 
his  London  residence,  or  i  great  messuage,'  as  he  calls  it  in  his 
will,  in  Basinghawe,  to  his  newly- acquired  house  at  Titsey ;  or 
possibly  they  may  have  been  brought  from  the  old  manor-house 
at  Holt,  Norfolk,  when  he  converted  it  into  a  grammar  school  in 
.1546;  and  in  that  case  they  may  be  even  of  earlier  date.  The 

*  I  cannot  concur  in  these  remarks  about  Whitebeech.  I  think  it  more  pro- 
bable at  first  sight  that  it  is  the  white  '  bee,'  or  brook. — G.L.G. 
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date  of  the  panels  may  be  determined  by  the  form  of  the  letters 
— the  almost  Gothic  character  of  some  of  the  stops,  something 
like  an  '  S  '  in  shape — e.  g.,  that  after  the  word  '  Fiat '  in  one 
panel,  and  after  the  words  '  Fiat '  and  i  Voluntas  '  in  another, 
the  broad  base  of  the  letter  *  V '  where  it  occurs,  the  shape  of 
the  letter  '  N '  with  the  very  narrow  stem,  which  corresponds 
very  nearly  with  one  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
figured  in  Shaw's  Alphabets. 

The  long  panels  measure  23f  by  11£  inches  in  width,  and  are 
therefore  about  twice  as  long  as  they  are  wide.  Along  the 
bottom,  to  a  height  of  3  inches,  is  an  ornament  representing  a 
wattle-fence,  there  being  three  upright  stakes  in  each  panel, 
with  long  rods  entwined  through  them.  Sunk  within  a  frame, 
there  run  diagonally  across  each  beginning  from  the  top  the 
words  l  Fiat  voluntas  tua,'  that  being  the  Gresham  motto.*  The 
arrangement  is  in  each  case  unlike.  In  No.  1,  beginning  from 
the  left,  there  is  the  peculiar  stop  I  noticed  after  the  word  i  Fiat,' 
a  very  small  '  s  '  after  '  Voluntas,'  as  if  the  workman  had  at  first 
forgotten  it,  then  the  same  peculiar  '  s  '-shaped  stop,  and  no  stop 
or  ornamental  finish  after  *  Tua.' 

In  No.  2  the  letters  are  smaller  in  size ;  there  are  colons  after 
the  two  first  words  and  a  pretty  scroll  finish  running  from  the 
top  of  the  final  letter  A.  These  letters  are  less  than  an  inch  in 
size,  the  others  are  somewhat  over  an  inch. 

The  subjects  are  very  freely  treated  with  flowing  lines,  the 
stalk  passing  under  the  mottoes. 

No.  1  beginning  from  the  left  is  possibly  intended  for  a  med- 
lar ;  the  foliage  is  very  conventional,  but  the  form  of  the  fruit 
suggests  it. 

No.  2  is  a  gillyflower ;  the  carving  of  the  leaves  is  extremely 
graceful. 

No.  3  is  a  wild  rose. 

In  No.  3  the  letters,  with  the  exception  of  the  final  <  s  '  of 
t  Voluntas,'  which  is  somewhat  smaller,  are  uniform  in  size,  and 
the  two  first  words  have  a  colon  after  them.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  both  in  this  panel  and  in  No.  2  the  form  of  the  letter  A  differs 
from  that  in  Nos.  1  and  4  ;  in  the  two  latter,  the  head  of  the 
letter  is  larger  to  the  left,  and  only  projects  slightly  on  the  right, 
in  the  former  it  projects  equally  on  each  side  of  the  letter.  The 
form  of  the  •'  0 '  is  quite  plain  in  No.  3,  whereas  in  the  others  it 
is  elliptical  in  form,  cusped  externally  and  internally,  with  two 
small  punctured  holes  in  the  centre.  I  do  not  find  the  exact 
form  in  Shaw's  Alphabets. 

*  A  precisely  similar  treatment  occurs  in  some  old  painted  glass  now  in  the 
window  of  the  tower  in  Titsey  church. 
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No.  4  is  a  thistle,  as  indicated  clearly  by  the  leaves ;  the  fluff 
is  not  shown  on  the  petals. 

The  four  upper  panels  are  12f  inches  by  11  inches  ;  they  re- 
present heads  in  a  sunk  panel  within  a  richly  ornamented 
circle,  and  in  the  angles  are  foliated  carvings  with  a  round  knob. 

The  first,  beginning  from  the  left,  is  of  a  nigger  type,  with 
short  nose  and  thick  lips.  In  her  or  his  ears,  as  the  case  may 
be,  are  double  earrings  ;  there  is  a  band  across  the  head  which 
ends  in  two  longs  tails  and  a  short  end.  Round  the  neck  is  a 
collar  with  an  upper  and  lower  band  and  a  kind  of  frill. 

No.  2  is  a  man  with  a  smooth,  hairless  face,  unless  there  be 
slight  indication  of  a  short  beard  on  the  chin.  He  wears  long 
hair,  apparently  confined  at  his  neck,  and  curled  under.  The 
head-dress  belongs  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  He  has  a  ruff 
round  his  neck,  with  a  collar  of  some  kind.  The  ornament 
encircling  it  is  somewhat  like  the  last,  but  there  appear  to  be 
spikes  of  corn  entwined  round  it. 

No.  3  is  apparently  a  lady.  She  wears  a  large  pleated  head- 
dress of  the  nature  of  a  coif,  from  under  which,  on  her  temples, 
the  hair  appears.  Her  dress  terminates  in  a  band,  with  a  short 
frill ;  the  ornament  round  is  a  leaf  ornament. 

No.  4  is  a  nigger  without  earrings,  the  ear  being  a  marked 
feature.  He  is  either  bald,  or  has  possibly  a  skull  cap,  confined 
by  a  band,  ending  in  a  knotted  ribbon  with  two  flowing  ends. 
Round  his  neck  his  dress  terminates  in  a  short  frill.  The  shirt 
is  pleated,  and  has  a  band  with  plain  border  top  and  bottom, 
the  interval  being  filled  by  a  row  of  nine  roundles. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  representation  given  in  Brayley's 
Surrey  is  very  inaccurate.  The  heads  convey  no  idea  of  the 
original,  with  the  exception  of  No.  2,  and  in  Nos.  1  and  4  the 
ornament  round  them  is  omitted ;  they  are  of  a  purely  imaginary 
type.  The  photographs  on  the  table  were  taken  by  a  neighbour 
of  mine,  and  have  been  reproduced  by  the  autotype  process  to 
illustrate  a  pedigree  of  Gresham,  which  I  have  just  completed. 
That  these  panels  have  always  formed  part  of  one  composition 
seems  probable,  from  their  being  numbered  at  the  back  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  shown  in  Brayley.* 

The  quartered  coat  was  formerly  in  a  frame,  and  afterwards  let 
into  a  sideboard.  The  arms  are  those  of  Gresham  and  Ipswell 
quarterly  (Az.  a  fess  dancette  ermine,  between  six  falcons'  heads 
erased  or),  with  a  crescent  for  difference  ;  above,  a  squire's  hel- 
met with  the  Gresham  crest,  a  grasshopper,  and  below,  the  initials 
'  W.  G.,'  for  William  Gresham.  He  was  the  eldest  son  and  heir 

*  The  panels  being  smooth  behind,  and  having  a  moulding  at  the  back,  sug- 
gests that  both  sides  were  visible,  and  makes  it  probable  that  they  formed  a 
screen,  possibly  in  a  hall. 
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of  the  above-mentioned  Sir  John  Gresham.  He  inherited  Titsey 
in  1556,  and  died  in  1579.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  at  Titsey 
Place  by  Cornelius  Ketel,  painted  the  year  in  which  he  died, 
with  the  painter's  anagram,  '  C.  K.  F.'  for  l  Cornelius  Ketel, 
fecit,'  and  the  date  1579,  set.  58.  He  was  the  builder  of  a  manor- 
house  at  Newhall  in  Limpsfield,  from  which  I  exhibited  here  atile, 
bearing  his  initials  and  crest  (See  Proc.  2d  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  360)  ; 
it  may  be  seen  on  one  of  the  two  photographs.  If  he  did  not 
build  the  manor-house  at  Titsey,  at  any  rate  I  think  he  fitted 
it  up,  or  completed  the  fitting  of  it  with  paneling.  In  his  Will 
he  speaks  of  the  ceilings  and  portals  of  wainscot  in  any  and 
every  of  his  houses,  and  excepts  them  from  the  inventory  of  his 
goods ;  and  he  further  adds,  '  My  mynd  and  intent  is  that  the  ceil- 
ings and  portalls  of  wainscot  shall  remayne  and  appertaine  to  the 
fee  simple  of  my  said  houses  as  parte  and  parcell  thereof,  and  to 
discend  and  goe  as  annexed  to  the  inheritnnce  thereof,  and  not  to 
be  severed  from  the  same  in  any  wise.'  This  shows,  at  any  rate, 
that  he  had  a  due  regard  for  them,  which  was  not,  alas,  shared 
by  his  last  descendant  in  the  male  line.  His  mother,  whose  arms 
he  quarters,  was  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Ipswell, 
of  London,  mercer.  She  had  estates  in  Bow  Brickhill,  Little 
Brickhill,  and  Fenny  Compton,  Bucks ;  and  the  conveyance  of 
Titsey  is  made  to  her  and  her  husband,  Sir  John  Gresham, 
jointly,  so  that  possibly  it  was  bought,  in  part  or  in  whole,  with 
her  fortune.  She  brought  her  husband  eleven  children — five 
sons  and  six  daughters,  and  dying  on  21  September,  1538,  was 
buried  in  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury.  She  was  commemorated 
on  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Gresham  in  St.  Michael  Bassishaw, 
which  perished  in  the  Fire  of  London.  The  arms  of  Gresham 
impaling  Ipswell  were  formerly  in  the  windows  of  the  old  hall, 
and  two  examples  of  them  in  pale  yellow  glass  are  now  in  the 
window  of  the  tower  of  the  church  at  Titsey.  They  are  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  left-hand  light  of  the  east  window  of  the  chapel  of 
the  hospital  at  Great  Ilford,  Essex." 

EDWIN  FRESHFIELD,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  exhibited  a  pair  of  Lamp- 
snuffers,  which  he  described  as  follows  : — 

u  The  Snuffers  which  I  exhibit,  which  I  believe  have  been 
intended  for  a  lamp,  were  found  by  Messrs.  Waterlow  in  exca- 
vating for  their  new  premises  in  Queenhithe. 

Queenhithe  is  situated  between  Thames  Street  and  the  river, 
a  little  to  the  west  of  Queen  Street  and  Southwark  Bridge  and 
the  Vintners'  Hall,  which  is  just  on  the  borders  of  the  ward  of 
Queenhithe  and  the  Yintry. 

Queenhithe  apparently,  prior  to  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III., 
seems  to  have  been  called  i  Edreds  Hith,'  but  in  the  sixth  year 
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of  that  reign  it  is  called  Ripa  Regine,  and  Stowe  observes  tliat 
*  it  appertained  unto  the  Queen,  and  therefore  it  was  called  the 
Queen's  Bank  or  Queen's  Hithe,  and  that  she  had  the  profit 
of  it.' 

Subsequently  it  appears  the  citizens  contested  the  right  of  the 
king,  and  in  a  dispute  upon  the  subject  which  arose  in  the  time 
of  King  Edward  I.  it  was  recited  among  other  things  that  King 
John,  the  father  of  Lord  King  Henry,  gave  Queenhithe  to 
Eleanor,  then  Queen  of  England.  After  that  it  was  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  sheriffs,  to  whom  it  has  belonged  ever  since. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  IV.  provision  was  made  for  ships 
coming  to  Queenhithe,  and  in  1554  a  large  house  for  the  storage 
of  corn  was  built  there,  and  it  was  increased  by  the  city  in  1565. 

Queenhithe  is  still  used  by  barges  coming  above  bridge,  but 
Messrs.  Waterlow's  place  is,  I  fancy,  not  connected  with  these. 

There  is  nothing  in  what  I  have  stated  to  indicate  at  all  any 
particular  place  from  which  these  snuffers  could  have  fallen. 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterlow  told  me  they  were  found  20  feet  below 
the  surface. 

The  snuffers  consist  of  two  shallow  flat-bottomed  semi-circular 
pieces  of  metal,  fastened  to  two  handles  like  a  pair  of  scissors. 
The  length  of  the  snuffers  is  5  inches.  The  handles  are  orna- 
mented with  notches.  In  each  of  the  semi-circular  pieces  of 
metal  there  are  three  holes.  The  snuffers  were  apparently  used 
for  snuffing  an  oil  lamp.  The  holders  for  the  fingers  at  the  end 
of  the  handles  are  delicately  shaped." 

W.  GALLOWAY,  Esq.,  communicated  a  Paper  on  Various 
Remains  from  a  Viking's  Grave,  and  from  three  Cists  of  the 
Neolithic  Period,  recently  opened  in  the  island  of  Colonsay. 
This  Paper  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  May  24th,  1883. 
H.  S.  MILMAN,  Esq.,  Director,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors : — 

From  the'Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  : — 

1.  Tillaegtil  Aarb^ger.    Aargang,  1881.     8vo.     Copenhagen,  1882. 

2.  Aadtyger.     1882.     Hefte,  3-4.     1883.    Hefte   1.     8vo.    Copenhagen, 
1882-3. 

VOL.  IX.  X 
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From  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — The  Journal. 

New  Series.    Vol.  xv.    Part  ii.    8vo.    London,  1883. 
From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  :— Proceedings.    Vol.  x.     Part  i. 

No.  75.    8vo.    London,  1883. 

From  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  : — 

1.  Report  xli.  (with  Abstract  of  Proceedings,  1880-81)  ;  Communications. 
No.  xxiii.    8vo.     Cambridge,  1883. 

2.  List  of  the  Members/May  7, 1883.    8vo. 

From  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association  : — The 
Journal.  Part  xxix.  (Being  the  first  part  of  Vol.  viii.)  8vo.  London, 
1883. 

From  the  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  for  the  County  of  Bucking- 
ham : — Records  of  Buckinghamshire.  No.  5.  Vol.  v.  8vo.  Aylesbury, 
1883. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Two  Ikeneld  Streets,  with  special  regard  to  the  Wes- 
tern one,  and  to  its  course  through  Staffordshire  and  by  Birmingham.  By 
J.  Kennard,  F.S.A.  [From  Proceedings  of  the  Birmingham  Philosophical 
Society.  Vol.  iii.  p.  425.]  8vo.  1883. 

From  the  National  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  France  :— Memoires.  Tome  42e. 
Cinquie-me  Serie,  Tome  ii.  8vo.  Paris,  1881. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  Morinie  :—  Bulletin.  Trente-deuxieme 
Annee.  Nouvelle  serie.— 125e  Livraison.  8vo.  Saint-Omer,  1883. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society  : — The  Numismatic  Chronicle.    Third  Series, 

No.  9  (Vol.  iii.)     8vo.     London,  1883. 
From  the   Camden   Society  : — Publications,  New   Series  xxxi.     The  Camden 

Miscellany,  Vol.  viii.    4to.    London,  1883. 

From  the  Author  : — City  of  Liverpool.  Selections  from  the  Municipal  Archives 
and  Records,  from  the  13th  to  the  17th  century  inclusive.  Extracted  and 
annotated  by  Sir  James  A.  Picton,  F.S.A.  Published  with  the  sanction  of 
the  City  Council.  4to.  Liverpool,  1883. 

From  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society  : — Transactions.  Part 
xviii.  (Part  i.  of  Vol.  vi.)  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  Indian  Museum  : — Catalogue  and  Hand-Book  of  the 
Archaeological  Collections  in  the  Indian  Museum.  By  John  Anderson, 
M.D.  Edin.  Part  i.  Asoka  and  Indo-Scythian  Galleries.  8vo.  Calcutta, 
1883. 

From  the  "  Societe  Jersiaise  "  : — 

1.  Extente  de  1'Ile  de  Jersey.     1668.    Charles  II.    Publication  7me.    4to. 
Jersey,  1882. 

2.  Huitieme  Bulletin  Annuel.    4to.    Jersey,  1883. 

From  H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council : — Archaeological  Survey  of 
Western  India.  By  Jas.  Burgess,  LL.D.  Vols.  4  and  5  (Buddhist  Cave 
Temples.  Elura  Cave  Temples).  4to.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Lords  of  H.M.  Treasury  : — Fac-similes  of  Anglo-Saxon  Manuscripts 
photozincographed  by  command  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  by  Colonel  A.  C.  Cooke,  C.B., 
R.E.  With  Translations  by  W.  Basevi  Sanders.  (Part  ii.)  Folio.  Ord- 
nance Survey  Office,  Southampton,  1882. 

A  Special  Vote  of  Thanks  was  awarded  to  Sir  J.  A.  Picton 
for  his  donation  to  the  Library. 
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Sir  H.  B.  Bacon,  Bart.,  and  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq., 
were  admitted  Fellows. 

The  Rev.  H.  T.  ELLACOMBE,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  through  WIL- 
LIAM D'  URBAN,  Esq.,  a  mediasval  Jug,  which  Mr.  fi'Urban 
thus  described : — 

"  In  digging  for  the  foundation  of  the  tower  of  the  new 
Roman  Catholic  church  at  Exeter,  an  earthenware  jug,  with 
greenish  yellow  glaze,  in  the  form  of  a  grotesque  animal,  about 
1 1  inches  from  head  to  tail,  was  found,  and  given  by  the  con- 
tractor for  the  building  to  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  who  very 
kindly  presented  it  to  the  Albert  Memorial  Museum  at  Exeter. 
The  handle,  part  of  the  legs,  and  hinder  portion  have  been 
broken  away.  It  appears  to  have  been  filled  through  a  hole  in 
the  centre  of  the  under  side  of  the  body,  and  the  spout  was  in 
the  mouth  of  the  animal. 

The  spot  on  which  this  curious  object  was  found  is  of  very 
great  antiquarian  interest.  It  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of 
South  Street  and  a  small  narrow  street  or  lane  called  Bear  Street, 
after  an  old  inn  called  the  Bear  Inn,  which  stood  at  the  western 
end  within  the  memory  of  living  inhabitants  of  Exeter.  The 
site  of  the  new  church  is  reputed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
town  house  of  the  abbats  of  Tavistock,  but  whether  '  the  Bear  ' 
had  any  heraldic  connection  with  that  abbey  (or  with  the  shape 
of  the  jug)  is  not  known.  Jenkins,  in  his  History  of  Exeter, 
confuses  this  inn  with  the  Black  Lions  Inn,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  South  Street,  which  was  the  town  house  of  the  Priory  of 
Plympton, 

The  Abbey  of  Tavistock,  as  is  well-known,  was  of  great  im- 
portance. It  was  founded  in  961  by  Ordgar,  Earl  of  Devon. 
In  997  it  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Danes.  The  abbats 
were  invested  with  great  powers,  and  in  1514  Richard  Banham, 
the  thirty-fifth  abbat,  a  mitred  abbat,  obtained  from  Henry  VIII. 
the  privilege  of  sitting  among  the  peers,  and  he  also  obtained 
from  Pope  Leo  X.  exemption  from  both  episcopal  and  metropo- 
litan jurisdiction.  This  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  abbey,  for  in  1538  John  Peryn,  the  last  abbat, 
surrendered  the  monastery  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who,  in 
the  following  year,  gave  the  abbey  and  town  of  Tavistock  to 
Lord  Russell,  in  whose  family  it  now  remains.  Foreseeing  the 
approach  of  the  storm,  the  last  abbat  leased  the  Bear  Inn  for 
sixty  years  to  the  family  of  Brydgman.  In  the  eighth  year 
of  Elizabeth  (1563)  Philip  Ohichester,  executor  of  William 
Bucknam,  conveyed  the  moiety  of  a  tenement,  called  the  Bear 
Inn,  lying  in  the  Southgate  Street,  with  divers  houses  thereunto 
belonging,  to  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  commonalty  of  Exeter  for 

x2 
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the  maintenance  of  the  poor  for  the  time  being  in  certain  alms- 
houses,  called  the  Ten  Cells,  next  Belliters  Gate,  according  to 
the  last  will  of  the  said  William  Bucknam,  sometime  mayor  of 
the  said  city. 

During  the  work  of  demolishing  the  old  houses  on  the  site,  a 
fifteenth-century  window  was  found,  and  this  has  been  worked 
into  the  choir  staircase  of  the  new  church.  A  small  headless 
statue  of  a  monk  in  monastic  habit  was  also  found,  and  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Ware,  one  of  the  architects. 

1  will  not  venture  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  age 
of  the  vessel,  but  it  seems  to  resemble  some  old  English  jugs 
which  are  attributed  to  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century." 

An  account,  with  illustrations,  of  other  examples  of  fictile 
vases  in  the  shape  of  animals,  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute,  vol.  xvi.  p.  103.  See  also  Jewitt's 
Ceramic  Art. 

A.  J.  BUTLER,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following 
account  of  a  curious  Chalice  from  Marston  church  : — 

u  Quite  unlike  any  other  sacred  vessel,  and  indeed  unique  as 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  piece  of  ancient  plate,  is  the  chalice  be- 
longing to  the  church  of  Marston,  near  Oxford,  which  the  writer 
had  the  good  fortune  of  bringing  to  light  this  year.  It  is  of 
silver,  originally  gilt,  but  the  gilding  has  quite  gone  from  the 
bowl  and  stem,  and  lingers  only  in  faint  traces  on  the  base. 
The  base  rests  upon  three  dogs,  or  <  Talbots,'  each  standing  on 
a  small  oblong  pedestal ;  and  the  presence  of  these  dogs,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  chalice  has  only  a  short,  curved  stem,  un- 
divided by  any  knop,  makes  it  probable  that  the  vessel  was 
designed  as  an  ordinary  drinking-cup,  and  converted  from  secu- 
lar to  ecclesiastical  usage. 

The  chalice  is  5J  inches  high  and  4f  inches  across  the  top  of 
the  bowl,  which  is  very  large  in  proportion ;  the  stem  is  1^  inch 
thick  at  the  junction  with  the  bowl  and  3  inches  thick  where  it 
meets  the  foot  ;  underneath,  the  foot  measures  3f  inches  in 
diameter,  without  the  dogs  ;  each  of  the  pedestals  is  f  inch  long 
and  f  inch  broad.  (See  woodcut.) 

The  junction  of  stem  and  bowl  is  concealed  by  a  very  fine 
band  of  cable-moulding,  and  the  foot  is  adorned  with  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  enrichments — several  plain  mouldings,  a 
band  of  exquisite  quatrefoil  openwork,  plain  mouldings  again,  a 
cable-moulding,  and  more  plain  mouldings  below.  In  one  of 
the  grooves,  too,  tiny  globular  heads  of  silver,  set  at  rather  wide 
intervals,  give  a  very  pretty  and  unusual  effect. 

The  chalice  bears  no  hall-mark,  but  from  the  style  of  work  it 
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may  be  assigned  with  confidence  to  some  year  not  long  after 
1400  A.D.  I  may  mention  that  the  annexed  woodcut  has  been 
made  from  a  very  careful  drawing  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Middleton, 
F.S.A." 


CHALICE    FEOM    MARSTON  CHURCH,  OXON. 

W.  H.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  fol- 
lowing Notes  on  Church  Plate,  in  the  county  of  Derby  : — 

u  Following  the  example  so  ably  set  by  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  Archaeological  Society,  a  full  inventory  of  the 
whole  of  the  church  plate  in  the  county  has  been  commenced  by 
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the  Derbyshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society. 
Several  pieces  of  exceptional  interest  have  already  turned  up, 
which  seem  to  deserve  special  notice. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  mediaeval  paten.  It  is  preserved  at 
Shirley,  but  not  with  the  original  chalice ;  that  has  disappeared, 
and  been  replaced  by  one  of  early  seventeenth  century  date. 

The  paten  is  of  the  usual  type  commonly  found  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  consists  of  a  circular  plate  of  silver,  4J  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  narrow  moulded  edge  ;  ihe  centre  is  slightly 
sunk,  and  contains  a  further  depression  in  the  form  of  a  sexfoil, 
with  the  usual  rayed  ornament  in  the  spandrils.  In  the  middle 
of  the  paten  is  engraved  a  small  circle,  one  inch  in  diameter, 
enclosing  the  vernicle — the  head  of  Our  Lord  being  surrounded 
with  a  cruciform  nimbus,  and  set  in  glory. 

There  are  two  hall-marks :  (1)  that  of  the  maker,  a  cross  flory 
in  a  shield,  and  (2)  the  date-letter,  a  double  cusped  Q,  ap- 
parently the  London  date-letter  for  the  year  1493-4.  This 
paten  is  in  most  excellent  condition,  and  still  in  use. 

The  other  pieces  of  plate  in  Derbyshire  which  call  for  special 
notice  are  the  remaining  sets  of  a  series  of  six,  presented  by 
Lady  Frances  Kniveton,  just  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  to  the  churches  of  Ashborne,  Bradley,  Brailsford, 
Kniveton,  Mugginton,  and  Osmaston.  Two  of  these  sets,  those 
given  to  Ashborne  and  Brailsford  churches,  have  unfortunately 
disappeared,  no  one  knows  when  or  how. 

Each  set  consists  of  a  chalice,  with  paten  cover,  and  a  tall 
tankard  flagon,  all  of  silver  gilt. 

The  flagons  are  of  the  usual  type  :  a  cylindrical  body  rising 
from  a  spreading  base,  and  furnished  with  a  curved  handle  and 
flat  lid  with  thumb-piece,  the  whole  being  12  inches  high.  On 
the  lid  is  engraved  the  sacred  monogram. 

The  chalices,  so  far  from  being  of  a  common  seventeenth  cen- 
tury type,  are  evidently  copied  from  a  mediaeval  pattern.  In 
fact  they  are  of  such  remarkably  good  design  that  several  skilled 
antiquaries,  when  shown  photographs  of  them,  have  supposed 
them  to  be  of  pre-Reformation  date.  The  bowl  is  of  the  usual 
conical  form,  with  rounded  bottom,  enclosed  by  a  small  sex- 
foiled  plate,  in  the  same  way  as  the  calyx  of  a  plant  does  the 
corolla.  The  stem  is  hexagonal,  with  a  most  beautiful  knop 
in  the  centre,  of  precisely  similar  design  to  that  on  the  famous 
Nettlecombe  chalice,  except  that  the  lions'  faces  are  replaced  by 
cherubs'  heads.  At  the  junction  of  stem  and  foot  is  a  small 
plain  hexagonal  plate,  of  larger  diameter  than  the  stem.  The 
foot  is  a  spreading  hexagonal  one,  the  sides  of  the  hexagon  being 
nearly  straight.  It  has  a  lower  edge  of  considerable  width, 
ornamented  with  embossed  scroll-work,  and  each  point  termi- 
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nates  in  a  beautifully  moulded  cherub's  head  and  wings.  The 
height  of  the  chalice  is  9J  inches. 

The  paten  cover  is  of  the  ordinary  type. 

The  hall-marks  are  four  in  number.  1.  The  maker's  mark — 
a  heart-shaped  shield,  with  the  letters  R  K  between  two  dots, 
two  others  being  in  chief  and  a  mullet  in  base.  2.  The  leopard's 
face  crowned.  3.  The  lion  passant.  4.  A  court-hand  C,  the 
London  date-letter  for  1640-1. 

Other  instances  of  this  curious  survival  of  the  traditional  old 
English  type  of  chalice  occur  at  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge 
(1625-6);  Rochester  Cathedral  (1653-4),  a  very  remarkable 
date;  and  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  (1676)." 

It  will  be  seen,  ante,  p.  139,  that  the  publication  of  a  List  of 
Rubbings  of  Foreign  Brasses,  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
CREENY  on  the  llth  May,  1882,  was  reserved,  by  the  wish  of 
the  exhibitor,  till  a  further  instalment  was  laid  before  the  Society. 
This  further  instalment  was  exhibited  this  evening  by  Mr. 
Creeny.  The  two  exhibitions  comprised  no  less  than  sixty- five 
Brasses,  and  the  following  List  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Creeny, 
in  chronological  order,  with  brief  indications  of  the  person  or 
persons  to  whose  memory  the  brasses  were  executed,  and  of  the 
place  where  they  were  found.  At  the  end  will  be  found  those 
to  which  no  fixed  date  was  assignable.  The  exhibition  was  one 
of  great  interest  and  value,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  Mr. 
Creeny  would  see  his  way  to  the  publication  of  the  more  in- 
teresting and  least-known  specimens  : — 

List  of  Rubbings  of  Brasses  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  made 
by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Creeny,  M.A.,  and  exhibited  before  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  on  the  llth  May,  1882,  and 
on  the  24th  May,  1883. 


No. 

Date. 

To  whose  memory. 

Where  found. 

1 

1231 

Bishop  Ysowilpe. 

Verden,  S.  Andrew. 

(Earliest  brass  known.) 

2 
3 

1279 
1320 

Bishop  Otto  de  Brunswick. 
Bishop  Bernhard  V. 

Hildesheim,  Dom. 
Paderborn,  Dom. 

(Made  bishop  1320  ;  died  1340.) 

4 

(1314 

(1375 

Bishop  Godfrey  de  Bulowe. 
Bishop  Frederic  de  Bulowe.              J 

Schwerin,  Dom. 

5 

\  1339 
1  1347 

Bishop  Ludolph  de  Bulowe. 
Bishop  Henry  de  Bulwer.                  ) 

Schwerin,  Dom. 

6 

(1317 

4  1350 

Bishop  Burchard  de  Serken.            ) 
Bishop  John  de  Mul.                         I 

Lubeck,  Dom. 

7 

8 

(1326) 

1  1350  ( 

William  Wenemaer  and  his  wife  J 
Margaret  Sbrunnen.                    } 

La  Bibliotheque,  Ghent 

9  ,     1350 

John  Clingenberg. 

Lubeck,  S.  Peter's. 

10 

1357 

Albert  Hovener. 

Stralsund,  S.  Nicholas. 
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No. 

Date. 

To  whose  memory. 

Where  found. 

11 

1369 

Bruno  de  Warendorp. 

Lubeck,  S.  Mary. 

12 

1377 

Bishop  Bertram  Cremen. 

Lubeck,  Dom. 

13 

1380 

Bishop  Spiegel. 

Paderborn,  Dom. 

14 

1394 

Bishop  Kupert. 

Paderborn,  Dom. 

1  ^ 

(1332 

Sir  John  de  Heer.                             ) 

Museum  Port  de  Hal, 

ID 

(1398 

Sir  Gerard  de  Heer.                          } 

Brussels. 

16 

1405 

Gherard  Hanensee  (Provost). 

Hildesheim,  Dom. 

17 

1410 

Griel  van  Kuwuescuere. 

Bruges,  Bequinagr. 

18 

(1423) 
|1439J 

(Jakemine  van  de  Brucghe,  wife) 
{     of  Joris  de  Munter. 

Bruges,  Cathedral. 

19 

1432 

(Agnes,  Queen    of    Sweden    and) 
\     Duchess  of  Mecklenberg.            j 

Gadebusch. 

20 

1452 

Marten  van  Heer  de  Capelle. 

Bruges,  Cathedral. 

21 

1459 

Gerart  Lord  in  Gulich. 

Altenberg. 

22 

1460 

Eghard  de  Hanensee. 

Hildesheim,  Dom. 

23 

1460 

Kateline  d'Aut. 

Bruges,  S.  Jacques. 

24 

1463 

Bishop  Schonberg. 

Meissen,  Dom. 

25 

1466 

Bishop  Theodore  de  Buckensdorf. 

Naumburg,  Dom. 

26 

I  1461) 
)  1473  I 

John  Luneborch. 

Lubeck. 

27 

1483 

Jacob  Schelewaertz  and  pupils. 

Bruges,  Cathedral. 

28 

1483 

Adam  Hertzogenraede  (Abbat). 

Brauweiller. 

29 

1487 

Arnoldus  de  Meroide. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Dom. 

30 

1489 

Peter  Lancsaem  and  Wife. 

Ypres,  Hospital  S.  Mary. 

31 

1464 

Frederick  "the  Good,"  Duke  of 

Meissen,  Dom. 

Saxony. 

32 

1486 

Ernest,  son  of  Frederick  the  Good. 

Do. 

33 

1500 

Albert,  son  of                 Do. 

Do. 

34 

1502 

Amalie,  daughter  of      Do. 

Do. 

35 

1510 

Sidonia,  wife  of  Albert. 

Do. 

36 

1517 

Frederick,  son  of  Albert  and  Sidonia. 

Do. 

37 

1534 

Barbara,  wife  of  George  the  son  of 

Do. 

Albert. 

38 

1537 

John,  son  of  George  and  Barbara. 

Do. 

39 

1539 

Frederick  (George),  son  of  George 

Do. 

and  Barbara. 

Ernest  and  Albert  were  the  found- 

ers of  the  Ernestine  and  Albertine 

branches  of  the  House  of  Saxony. 

The  late  Prince  Consort  was  12th 

in  direct  descent  from  Ernest. 

40 

1509 

Abel  Porckett. 

Bruges,  Museum  at  Belfry. 

41 

1512 

John  de  Tongues. 

Bruges,  S.  Jacques. 

42 

)1515) 

jisisj 

Jehan  de  Likerke  and  wife.             ) 
Jhane  de  la  Douve.                           j 

Bruges,  Cathedral. 

43 

1521 

Tideman  Berck  and  Wife. 

Lubeck,  S.  Maiy. 

44 

1524 

Florentine  Wielant. 

Vechte. 

45 

1526 

(  Bernardin  de  Gurid.                        ) 
|  Johannes  de  Candenberghe.           } 

Bruges,  Cathedral. 

46 

1531 

Johan  de  Fonte. 

Damme,  Hospital  S.  Jaen. 

(15331 

Adrian    Bave    (1538)    and  Wife) 

47 

<  1538V 

Louise  (1533),    and  their  sonl 

Bruges,  Cathedral. 

(1555) 

Franciscus  (1555).                        j 

48 

1554 

Ricaldo  a  Rivis,  Dns  d'Heer. 

Brussels,  Museum  Port  dc 

Hal. 

49 

1559 

John  and  Lambert  Munten. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Dom. 

50 

1560 

John  de  Pael. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Dom. 
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No. 

Date. 

To  whose  memory. 

Where  found. 

51 

1560 

Bartholomew  Peneman  and  Wife. 

Termond,  Notre  Dame. 

52 

1561 

Bishop  John  Tydeman. 

Lubeck,  Dom. 

53 

1571 

Gothardus  ab  Hoveln  and  Wife. 

Lubeck,  S.  Mary. 

(Picture  of  the  Ascension.) 

54 

1577 

Franciscus  de  la  Puebla  and  Wife. 

Bruges,  S.  Jacques. 

55 

1585 

Francis  Van  Wychuus. 

Antwerp,  Cathedral. 

56 

1601 

Anthoine  Willebart. 

Bruges,  S.  Jacques. 

57 

1608 

William  de  Clerc  and  Wife. 

Malines,  Museum. 

58 

1615 

Pierre  de  Valencia  (Palimpsest). 

Bruges,  S.  Jacques. 

59 

The  reverse  of  58. 

GO 

(Fragments,  circa  1350—1380.) 
Crucifixion. 

Nivelles,  S.  Gertrude. 

61 

Angel  with  shield. 

Bruges,  S.  Jacques. 

62 

Skeleton. 

Naumburg. 

63 

Two  figures  in  shrouds. 

Lubeck,  S.  Mary. 

64 

Pieter  Escheric  and  Wife. 

Termond,  Notre  Dame. 

(1400  and  blank.) 

65 

S.  Piat  ;  carrying  his  scalp. 

Seclin,  near  Lille. 

(Slab.) 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  May  31st,  1883. 

C.  S.  PERCEVAL,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Eoyal  United  Service  Institution:— Journal.  Vol.  xxvii.  No.  119. 
8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia:— Constitution 
and  By-Laws,  with  List  of  Members.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1883. 

From  H.M.  Government,  India  Office  : — Archaeological  Survey  of  Southern 
India.  Lists  of  the  Antiquarian  Remains  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras. 
Compiled  under  the  Orders  of  Government  by  Robert  Sewell.  Vol.  i.  4to. 
Madras,  1882. 

From  G.  Leveson  Gower,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Loc.  Sec.  S.A.  Surrey:  — 

1.  Memoir  of  George  Granville,  late  Duke  of  Sutherland,  KG.    By  James 
Loch,  Esq.,  M.P.     Not  published.     4to.    London,  1834. 

2.  Portrait  Print  of  the  Most  Noble  George  Granville  Leveson  Gower, 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  K.G.     From  an  original  Picture  by  W.  Owen,  Esq., 
R.A.    Drawn  by  J.  Wright.    Engraved  by  H.  Meyer.    Folio.    London, 
1 8 1"! . 

From  the  Author,  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.L.,  F.S.A.: — Remarks  upon 
the  Bill  for  Amending  the  Union  of  Benefices  Act.  1860.  Folio.  London, 

1883. 
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Notice  was  given  of  a  Ballot  for  the  election  of  Fellows  on 
Thursday,  June  7th,  1883,  and  a  list  was  read  of  the  Candidates 
to  be  balloted  for. 

The  Rev.  R.  S.  BAKER,  Local  Secretary  for  Northants,  exhi- 
bited a  Vessel  which  had  been  used  as  a  sepulchral  urn,  and 
which  he  described  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Vase  which  I  exhibit  was  found  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year  by  the  ironstone  diggers  in  the  parish  of  Addington. 
Magna,  near  Thrapstone  in  Northants,  near  the  roadside  leading 
from  Ringstead  to  Addington. 

It  is  shown  by  favour  of  Mr.  Walters,  manager  of  the  pits 
belonging  to  the  Desborough  Ironstone  Company. 

It  was  found  buried  six  feet  deep  in  blue  lias  clay  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  Nene  Valley.  It  was  quite  whole  when 
found,  but  the  men  in  their  eagerness  to  see  whether  it  held 
money  wrenched  off  the  handle.  It  is  jug-shaped,  7£  inches 
high,  by  7  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bellied  part^  and  nearly  4 
inches  across  the  mouth.  (See  woodcut.) 


SEPULCHBAL  URN  FROM  ADDINGTON  MAGNA,  NORTHANTS. 
(Scale,  i  linear.) 

It  is  of  coarse  pottery,  but  is  (perhaps)  wheel-made.  The 
ornamentations  are  a  rope  pattern,  raised,  and  zigzag  markings 
below  the  waist,  and  zigzags  on  the  lip,  which  is  slightly  turned 
over. 

The  handle  is  a  singular  feature,  having  a  hole  down  it  like  a 
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small  chimney  communicating  with  the  interior.  This  handle  is 
not  deficient  in  grace,  and  is  ornamented  with  ribs  and  zigzags 
and  other  markings. 

The  jug  contains  calcined  bones,  and  is  itself  blackened  and 
whitened  by  fire. 

Not  a  mile  from  where  it  was  found  stand  three  fine  tumuli 
in  a  row  in  a  grass  field  on  high  ground,  with  a  fine  view  from 
it — the  only  remaining  ones  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

These  tumuli  are  apparently  intact,  and  have  never  been  tam- 
pered with.  Some  fine  elms,  visible  many  miles  off,  stand  upon 
the  top  of  them." 

Mr.  BAKER  also  exhibited  (by  permission  of  the  Rev.  Gr.  E. 
Sharland,  Vicar  of  Stow  Longa,  near  Kimbolton,  Huntingdon- 
shire) a  pre-Reformation  Paten,  which  he  thus  described  : — 

"  This  Paten  is  of  silver,  with  traces  of  gilding  in  a  hollow 
moulding  near  the  rim.  Total  diameter,  4|  inches  ;  total  depth 
^  inch.  The  exterior  rim  is  a  plain  surface,  slightly  dipped 
towards  the  interior,  f  inch  in  width,  with  ornamental  rings 
on  the  outer  side  J  inch  wide ;  within  the  outer  rim  comes  a 
second  narrow  one  (J  inch),  quite  plain,  dipping  at  a  quicker 
angle  than  the  first. 

Within  this  second  rim  comes  a  third  and  ornamental  mem- 
ber of  the  paten,  dipping  down  at  the  same  angle  as  the  last- 
named.  This  ornamental  ring  of  metal  is  formed  of  six  cusps, 
the  cuspings  being  filled  up  with  a  thistle  bead  and  three  leaves. 
Within  this  comes  the  circular  bottom  of  the  paten  (If  inch 
diameter),  in  the  centre  of  which  is  engraved  the  face  of  Christ, 
with  a  bifurcated  beard  and  glory,  surrounded  by  two  concen- 
tric dog-tooth-ornamented  lines. 

Five  or  six  years  back,  when  Mr.  Sharland  came  to  the  living, 
he  found  this  paten  rather  dilapidated,  owing  to  the  sexton  hav- 
ing been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  it  in  a  bag  on  communion 
Sundays  jumbled  up  with  a  bottle  of  wine.  It  had  become  worn 
through  at  the  cuspings.  Mr.  Sharland,  who  values  it  much,  had 
it  repaired  by  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Tavistock  Street. 

I  find  that  Mr.  Pratt  slightly  (  restored '  it !  and  that  he  in- 
troduced the  second  plain  rim — it  only  had  one  before — in  order 
to  give  him  room  for  laying  on  sawder  to  strengthen  the  back  of 
the  cusps. 

This  innovation  is,  perhaps,  sesthetically  an  improvement ;  and, 
as  a  preserver,  ingenious  and  useful,  but,  archaeologically,  a 
pity. 

This  paten  has  recently  been  made  known  by  description  to 
Mr.  Cripps,  of  Cirencester.  I  have  with  me  two  letters  of  Mr. 
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Cripps,  addressed  to  the  vicar  in  the  January  of  this  year  (1883). 
But  this  is  the  first  time  I  believe  that  experts  have  set  their  eyes 
upon  it. 

The  hall-marks  (&c.)  upon  the  back  are  a  cusped  0,  leopard's 
head,  and  a  fish ;  from  these  and  other  indications  the  date  has 
been  fixed  at  1491-2,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  the  Vicar  by  Mr.  Cripps  : — 

'  I  think  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Blair  Cochrane,  is  quite  right 
about  the  date  of  the  paten,  in  assigning  it  to  1491-2.  I  know 
of  very  similar  ones  of  which  the  date  is  certain,  and  they  are  of 
1514-15,  1517-18,  and  1519-20,  all  of  sufficiently  near  dates  to 
be  corroborative  of  the  date  of  yours  at  Stow  Longa. 

I  should  have  thought  that  it  might,  by  bare  possibility,  be  of 
1531-2,  but  for  the  fact  that  there  is  plate  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  of  the  year  1507-8,  by  the  same  maker  (he  used  a 
fish  for  mark).  The  year  1491-2  is  so  much  nearer  1507-8 
that  I  think  it  almost  settles  the  question ;  but  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  assigning  date-letter  marks  to  their  correct  years  in 
consequence  of  the  damaged  state  of  the  impressions,  and  the 
possibility  of  letters  having  been  used  over  again  later  on,  or  the 
fresh  ones  not  varying  much  from  the  ones  used  before. 

I  think  on  the  whole  that  your  paten  is  of  1491-2,  and  its 
fashion  accords  well  with  that  verdict  as  a  matter  of  hall- 
marking.' 

Stow  Longa  gives  its  name  to  an  ancient  prebendal  stall  iii 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  in  which  diocese  it  formerly  was,  but  is  now 
in  Ely. 

It  is  a  very  out-of-the-world  village,  and  the  church  of  St. 
Botolph  stands  on  a  knoll  outside  the  village,  looking  down  on 
the  valley  along  which  runs  the  Via  Devana  from  Huntingdon 
to  Thrapstone ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  is  Leighton 
Bromswold,  once  George  Herbert's  church,  and  restored  by  him 
in  the  Jacobsean  style.  Stow  church  has  a  Saxon  (?)  priest's 
door,  with  the  figure  of  a  mermaid  combing  her  hair  on  the 
solid  stone  tympanum/' 

R.  S.  FERGUSON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Cumber- 
land, communicated  the  following  Report  on  recent  Antiquarian 
discoveries  in  that  county,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibited  a  case 
of  Cuir-bouilli,  and  a  photograph  of  a  stone  found  at  Carlisle, 
and  representing  the  Dea3  Matres  : — 

1.  I  have  the  honour  to  exhibit  a  cylindrical  case  of  cuir- 
lliy  standing  nearly  7  inches  high,  with  a  diameter  of  5J 
inches.  The  rim  of  the  lid  remains,  but  the  top  is  gone.  A 
leather  thong,  whose  knotted  ends  still  remain,  has  passed 
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through  loops  on  the  case  and  on  the  lid,  at  once  securing  the 
lid  to  the  case  and  forming  a  handle  to  carry  it  about  by.  The 
bottom  of  the  case  is  scored  into  small  checquers,  two  plain 
strips  divide  the  cylindrical  exterior  into  two  portions,  each  of 
which  is  rudely  grained  or  roughened,  but  leaving  portions  of 
the  original  surface  of  the  leather,  in  shape  of  rude  foliage  and 
open  crowns. 

This  case  is  the  property  of  the  parish  of  Uldale,  in  the  county 
of  Cumberland  and  diocese  of  Carlisle,  and  has  for  the  last  thirty 
years  at  least  been  used  as  a  receptacle  for  blacklead.  Bishop 
Nicholson  visited  Uldale  in  1703,  and  says : — 

'  The  cup  for  ye  Communion  is  thin,  old,  and  little,  kept  in  a 
fair  old  leathern  case,  bearing  the  date  of  1571.' — Miscellany 
Accounts  of  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,  p.  78.  The  article  now  ex- 
hibited must  be  the  '  fair  old  leathern  case.'  When  Miss  Good- 
win wrote  her  account  of  the  Old  Church  Plate  in  the  deanery 
of  Wigton,  nothing  could  be  ascertained  about  the  'fair  old 
leathern  case.'  Her  words  are : — f  The  leathern  case  no  longer 
exists,  and,  as  there  are  no  marks  upon  the  cup,  the  bishop 
must  have  found  the  date  upon  the  case,  as  indeed  his  words 
seem  to  imply,  unless  it  was  on  the  foot  of  the  paten  cover, 
whose  existence  is  proved  by  the  terrier  of  1749.' — Old  Church 
Plate  in  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,  p.  65.  The  paten  cover  is 
now  lost,  and  the  top  of  the  lid  of  the  case  is  missing,  so  nothing 
certain  can  be  said  as  to  which  of  them  bore  the  date  of  1571, 
but  the  leather  case  seems  to  me  to  be  of  earlier  date,  and 
probably  to  have  once  held  the  l  massing  chalice '  of  the  parish 
of  Uldale.  The  publication  of  the  Old  Church  Plate  volume 
induced  the  vicar  of  Uldale  to  make  a  further  search  for  the 
case,  which  at  last  proved  successful. 

2.  On  March  17th,  1881,  I  exhibited  before  this  Society  two 
Elizabethan  Communion  Cups,  and  on  the  24th  of  that  month 
Mr.  Grainger  exhibited  a  third.  (Proc.  S.  A.  2d  S.  vol.  viii. 
pp.  467,  482.)  Seven  similar  cups  exist  in  the  diocese  of  Car- 
lisle, and  of  the  whole  number  four  have  for  a  maker's  mark 
E  D  in  linked  letters,  and  also  a  rose  of  four  petals  in  a  circular 
stamp.  When  I  exhibited  the  cups  I  suggested  that  the  rose 
pointed  to  Carlisle,  and  that  an  unauthorised  '  touch '  existed 
there.  See  also  Old  Church  Plate,  &c.,  pp.  4,  45,  54,  232,  and 
294.  My  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  the  books  of  account  of  the  Chamberlains  of 
Carlisle  : — *  August  1611.  Item,  to  Edward  Dalton  for  amend- 
inge  one  of  the  citties  great  pottes,  vi8.' 

The  city  of  Carlisle  then  possessed,  among  other  plate,  ( two 
great  pottes  for  wyne  or  beare,'  each  weighing  84  oz.  These 
pots  and  the  rest  of  the  civic  plate,  together  with  a  large  quan- 
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tity  contributed  by  the  gentry  of  the  country  and  city  were 
melted  in  1644,  and  cast  into  the  coin  known  as  Carlisle  Siege 
Pieces.  A  complete  list  of  this  plate  with  the  weights  has  just 
been  found  among  the  corporation  papers,  and  will  shortly  be 
made  public. 

The  church  cups  attributed  to  the  Carlisle  '  touch '  are  assigned 
to  dates  from  1565  to  1571.  They  would  be  the  work,  in  all 
probability,  of  the  father  or  grandfather  of  the  Edward  Dalton 
who  mended  '  one  of  the  citties  great  pottes'  in  1610.  The 
repairs  must  have  been  extensive  to  have  cost  6s.  I  should  add 
that  the  Daltons  were  a  very  prominent  family  in  Carlisle  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  members  of  it  filled 
the  office  I  now  hold  of  mayor  of  Carlisle. 

3.  In  the  year  1861,  when  the  foundations  of  Blair's  build- 
ings in  English  Street,  Carlisle,  were  excavated,  two  inscribed 
Roman  stones  were  found,  the  one  an  altar,  on  which  is  — 

PAKCIS 

PRO  BO 
DONATALIS 

PATER  '  V  *  S 
L  '  M  * 

It  is  engraved  in  the  Lapidarium  Septentrionale,  No.  489, 
p.  247.  The  other  stone  (Ibid.  No.  490,  p.  248)  has  on  it— 

MATRIB  *  PARC  '  PRO  '  SALVT 
SANCTLffl  '  GEMINAE. 

Of  it  Dr.  Bruce  says : — *  It  has  probably  formed  a  pedestal  on 
which  statues  of  the  deities  were  placed.  The  Deae  Matres,  to 
whom  we  have  already  had  many  dedications,  were  supposed  to 
be  more  benignant  in  their  nature  than  the  Parcse :  by  pre- 
fixing the  kindly  word  Matribus  to  Parcis  in  this  and  another 
example  the  worshippers  probably  thought  to  propitiate  the  ob- 
jects of  their  dread.' 

In  the  previous  year,  1860,  the  large  and  important  but  im- 
perfect inscribed  stones,  Nos.  488  and  498  in  the  Lapidarium 
Septentrionale,  were  found  in  excavating  the  foundations  of  the 
Carlisle  Journal  newspaper  office.  Immediately  abutting  on 
that  office  to  the  north,  and  on  Blair's  Buildings  to  the  south, 
stood,  until  a  few  days  ago,  an  ancient  hostelry,  called  the 
White  Swan,  which,  by  the  way,  preserved  before  its  front, 
in  situ,  the  last  '  horsing- stone  '  or  '  mounting  block  '  of  all  the 
numerous  ones  which  once  stood  in  the  streets  of  Carlisle.  I 
have  watched  carefully,  with  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  owners, 
Messrs.  Wilson.  Jespers  and  Co.,  the  excavations  on  this  site,  in 
hopes  of  finding  the  missing  halves  of  Nos.  488  and  498.  They 
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have  not,  as  yet,  turned  up,  but  a  stone  has  been  found,  about 
14  inches  long  by  10  broad  and  3  thick,  on  which  are  repre- 
sented the  Deae  Matres.  The  occurrence  of  this  stone  so  close 
to  where  the  altar  to  the  ParcaB  and  the  inscribed  stone  to  the 
Matres  Parcse  were  found  is  curious.  The  new  find  may  have 
stood  upon  the  stone,  which  Dr.  Bruce  suggests  was  a  pedestal, 
but,  if  so,  another  stone  must  have  intervened,  as  the  cavity  on 
the  top  of  the  pedestal  is  twice  as  long  and  broad  as  the  base  of 
the  new  find. 

The  three  figures  of  the  Deae  Matres  are  seated  side  by  side 
in  close  contiguity,  apparently  on  the  same  seat  or  bench  (See 
No.  230,  Lap.  Sep.),  which,  however,  is  covered  by  their  ample 
draperies.  Each  figure  has  lost  its  face,  apparently  by  an  in- 
tentional blow  under  the  chin.  Each  figure  holds  on  its  lap  by 
its  left  hand  a  vase,  or  bowl,  no  doubt  of  fruit.  The  right  hand 
is  over  the  heart,  and  in  case  of  the  central  figure  holds  a  wreath 
or  chaplet  of  roses :  the  other  two  hold  objects,  which  may  be 
branches  of  palms  or  even  long  knives.  Each  is  dressed  in 
upper  and  under  tunic,  the  former  of  which  reaches  to  the 
ankles,  the  latter  covers  the  feet ;  the  wide  sleeves  come  a  little 
below  the  elbow.  The  drapery  of  the  figure  on  the  sinister  side  is 
much  more  elaborately  carved  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  two. 

A  large  quantity  of  bones,  mainly  of  ruminants,  and  also 
fragments  of  the  usual  Roman  and  Romano-British  potteries, 
have  also  been  found,  and  probably  some  coins,  but  these  have 
not  come  to  my  knowledge.  A  large  disc  of  red  sandstone  was 
also  found  ;  its  dimensions  are  18  inches  in  diameter  by  4  thick; 
the  lower  side  is  flat  and  very  roughly  dressed  :  the  upper  is 
convex,  and  one  half  of  it  only  is  dressed  mill-stone  fashion  ; 
there  is  no  spindle-hole ;  it  is  evidently  an  unfinished  lower  mill- 
stone ;  a  portion  of  a  finished  one  of  mill-stone  grit  was  found  at 
the  same  time  and  place. 

4.  Much  broken  Roman  pottery  has  also  been  found  in  relay- 
ing the  gas-pipes  in  Carlisle ;  and  in  the  market-place  a  gold 
coin  of  Vespasian,  in  good  condition,  was  found.  Obverse  : 
head  of  Vespasian,  laurel-wreathed,  to  right. 

Legend, — 

IMP  '  CAESAR  •  VESPASIANVS  '  AVG  '  TB  •  P 

Reverse  :  Titus  and  Domitian  on  horseback. 
Legend, — 


The  beginning  and  end  of  the  legend  are  bruised,  but  the  first 
word  will  be  TITVS. 

5.  A  large  dock  is  being  excavated  at  Silloth,  and  I  had 
hoped  to  have  found  Roman  remains.  Nothing  has  come  to 
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my  knowledge  but  a  humerus  of  the  Bos  primigenius,  an  antler 
of  a  red  deer,  and  a  bone  from  the  tail  of  a  whale.  The  humerus 
was  first  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  mammoth,  an  animal  of  which 
no  remains  have  as  yet  been  identified  in  Cumberland  (See 
Professor  Boyd-Dawkins's  Early  Man  in  Britain,  p.  132),  but 
it  was  submitted  by  Dr.  Leitch,  of  Silloth,  to  Professor  Turner, 
of  Edinburgh,  and  by  him  identified. 

6.  Since  writing  the  above,  another  instance  has  occurred  of 
long-lost  articles  being  brought  to  light  by  the  publication  of 
Old  Church  Plate  in  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle.  At  page  66  of 
that  volume  is  the  account  of  a  tall  standing-cup,  similar  to  the 
cup  known  as  the  Edmonds  cup,  belonging  to  the  Carpenters' 
Company,  and  of  which  an  engraving  is  given  in  Cripps's 
Old  English  Plate,  2d  ed.  p.  228.  The  cover  of  the  cup  is 
there  stated  to  have  been  missing  since  at  least  the  year  1822. 
It  has  just  been  found  in  an  old  cupboard  in  the  vicarage- 
house  of  Westward,  to  which  parish  the  cup  belongs.  The 
cover  is  of  the  same  open  steeple-work  character  as  the  cover 
of  the  Edmonds  cup.  Four  of  these  peculiar  cups  are  in  the 
diocese  of  Carlisle,  namely,  at  Holm  Cultram,  Westward,  Bon- 
gate  Appleby,  and  Ambleside,  and  are  all  engraved  in  Old 
Church  Plate,  &c.  pp.  59,  176,  and  246." 

In  connection  with  the  cuir-bouilli  case  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  above  Report  J.  T.  MICKLETHWAITE,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  exhibited  Rubbings  of  a  very  remarkable  example  from 
Norfolk,  which  he  accompanied  with  the  following  remarks  : — 

u  These  cylindrical  boxes  of  cuir-bouilli  are,  I  believe,  chalice 
cases.  Two  are  figured  in  a  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Burtt 
in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  137-139;  one 
of  them  being  in  the  Record  Office,  and  the  other  in  the  rectory 
house  at  Lanivet,  Cornwall.  The  latter  still  has  the  string  by 
which  the  lid  was  tied  down  on  to  the  case.  The  finest  example 
I  know  is  at  Cawston  church,  Norfolk,  where  it  still  serves  to 
hold  a  chalice,  as  it  probably  has  done  for  four  centuries.  It  is 
mentioned  in  an  inventory  of  goods  in  the  keeping  of  the  church- 
wardens in  1613,  the  first  item  of  which  is  i  One  communion 
cup  with  a  cover,  and  a  box  of  leather  to  keep  it  in.'  The  pre- 
sent cup  is  dated  1567,  at  which  date  it  was  probably  exchanged 
for  its  predecessor.  I  exhibit  rubbings  of  the  case  taken  ten 
years  ago.  The  top  is  8J  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a  very 
terrible  griffin,  the  guardian  of  the  treasure  within.  Round  the 
margin  are  the  words — 

4-   IHESUS  NAZARENUS  REX  IUDEORUM, 

which  I  think  must  have  been  believed  to  have  some  occult 
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virtue,  for  we  often  find  them  in  places  where  their  meaning  is 
not  evident.  At  the  bottom,  which  is  7}  inches  across,  there  is 
a  large  rose. 

The  height  of  the  box  without  the  lid,  which  fits  outside  it,  is 
8  J  inches,  and  round  it  are  seven  shields  of  arms,  thus : — 

1.  G-yrony  of  eight,  Bassingborne. 

2.  A  lion  rampant  gardant. 

3.  Three  cross-crosslets  fitchy  2  and   1,  on  a  chief  two  six- 
rayed  mullets,  Clinton. 

4.  A  cross  engrailed,  U/ord. 

5.  Bezanty,  a  canton  ermine,  Zouche. 

6.  A  manche,  Hastings. 

7.  A  lion  rampant,  over  all  a  bendlet  compony  ermine  and 
,  Fulton." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  June  7th,  1883. 
JOHN  EVANS,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society :— Proceedings.  Vol.  v.  No.  6.  New 
Monthly  Series.  June.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  Everard  Green,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — 

1.  The  Order  of  Laying  the  First  Stone  of  a  new  chnrch  :  according  to  the 
Roman  Pontifical.     In  Latin  and  English.     12mo.    London,  1851. 

2.  The  Order  of  the  Consecration  of  a  Bishop-Elect  :   according  to  the 
Roman  Pontifical.     Sm.  8vo.    London,  1871. 

3.  The  Dogmatic  Teaching  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  on  the  subject 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist.    By  E.  E.  Estcourt,  M.A.,  F.A.S.     8vo.    London, 
1868. 

From  B.  E.  Ferrey,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ,  the  Reviser :— Memorials  of  Christchurch, 
Twynham,  Hants,  past  and  present.  With  a  Photograph  and  Ground  Plan 
of  the  Priory  Church.  By  the  late  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 
Third  Edition,  revised.  Sm.  8vo.  Christchurch,  1883. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Land  of  Morgan  :  being  a  Contribution  towards  the 
History  of  the  Lordship  of  Glamorgan.  By  Geo.  T.  Clark.  Reprinted, 
with  Additions  and  Alterations,  from  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

The  CORPORATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  exhibited  and 
presented  a  bronze  Medal  commemorative  of  the  Visit  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  to  Epping  Forest. 

Obverse  :  Bust  of  Queen  in  profile,  regarding  the  left,  coro- 

VOL.  IX.  Y 
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neted  and  robed.  Ch :  Wiener.  Fecit.  Surrounded  by  a 
border  composed  of  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle. 

Reverse  :  On  the  left,  the  City  of  London  standing  with  a 
broken  fence  falling  before  her :  on  the  right,  the  Queen  seated 
on  a  bank  in  the  act  of  dedicating  :  scene  filling  the  field,  an 
avenue  in  the  forest  traversed  by  a  winding  path.  Surrounded 
by  a  border  inscribed,  x  EPPING  •  FOREST  •  6  •  MAY  *  1882  x 

IT  '  GIVES  *  ME  '  THE  •  GREATEST  '  SATISFACTION  •  TO  '  DEDICATE 
'  THIS  '  BEAUTIFUL  '  FOREST  '  FOR  '  THE  '  USE  '  AND  '  ENJOY- 
MENT '  OF  '  MY  •  PEOPLE  '  FOR  '  ALL  '  TIME  X 

Diameter  3  inches. 

The  Ballot  opened  at  8'45  p.m.  and  closed  at  9*30  p.m.,  when 
the  following  Candidates  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected  : — 

Frederic  John  Methold,  Esq. 
Alexander  Peckover,  Esq. 
Gilbert  Metcalfe,  Esq. 
James  Bridge  Davidson,  Esq. 
Montagu  Burrows,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Charles  Isaac  Elton,  Esq.,  B.A. 


Thursday,  June  14th,  1883. 
Dr.  WILLIAM  SMITH,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Hungary: — 

1.  Almanach.     1883.     8vo.    Budapest,  1883. 

2.  Ertesitoje  (Akademiai),  1882.    Nos.  1-6.     (Bulletin.)     8vo.    Budapest, 

1882. 

3.  Evkonyvei.    Vol.  xvi.  No.  8.     (Annals.)     4to.     Budapest,  1882. 

4.  Ertekezesek  a  tortenelmi  tudomanyok  Korebol.    Edited  by  Pesty  Frigyes. 
Vol.  vii.   Nos.  1—6  (1881—2)  ;   Vol.  ix.  No.  12   (1882),  and  Title  and 
Index  ;  Vol.  x.  Nos.  1—3,  5—10  (1882).    8vo.    Budapest,  1881—2. 

5.  Monumenta  Hungariae  Historica.    (Diplomataria.)   I.  Ostaly.    Okmany- 
tar.    8vo.     Budapest,  1882. 

6.  Ungarische  Revue.     1882,  Nos.  7— 10;  1883,  Nos.  1—3.     8vo.     Leipsic, 
1882—3. 

7.  Emlekbeszedek.    Vol.  i.  Nos.  1—5.     8vo.    Budapest,  1882. 

8.  Nemzetgazd.     Ertekezesek.    Edited  by  Foldes  Bela.    Vol.  i.  Nos.  1—5. 
8vo.     Budapest.  1882. 

9.  Budapest  nemzetisegi  allapota  es  magyarosodasa.     By  Eorosi  Jozsef. 
8vo.    Budapest,  1882. 
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10.  A  magyarorszagi  Varispansagok  Tortcnete.     By  Pesty  Frigyes.     8vo. 
Budapest,  1882. 

11.  A  Magyarok  Eredete.    By  Vambery  Armin.     8vo.    Budapest,  1882. 

12.  Magyarorszag  Regi  Vizrajza.    By  Dr.  Ortvay  Tiyadar.     2  vols.    8vo. 
Budapest,  1882. 

13.  A  Szeged-Othalmi  Asatasok.     By  Lenhossek  Jozsef.    4to.    Budapest, 
1882. 

From  the  Author:— The  Lyon  Office  in  Retreat.    By  Joseph  Foster.     8vo. 

London  [1883]. 
From  the  Editor,  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  Esq. :— The  Western  Antiquary  ;  or  Devon 

and  Cornwall  Note  Book.    Part  i.     Third  Series.    May.     4to.    London, 

1883. 

From  the  Editor,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ebsworth,  M.A.,  F.S.A.:— The  Roxburghe 
Ballads.  Vol.  iv.  (Ballad  Society,  Nos.  21,  22,  and  23.)  8vo.  Hertford, 
1881—3. 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  : — 

1.  Archaeologia  Cambrensis.    Fourth  Series.     No.  53.    (Vol.  xiv.)     8vo. 
London,  1883. 

2.  The  Land  of  Morgan.    By  G.  T.  Clark,  F.S.A.     Supplemental  Volume. 
8vo.    London,  1883. 

From  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:— The  Journal. 
Vol.  xii.  No.  4.  May.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Communal  Archaeological  Commission  of  Rome: — Bullettino.  Anno 
xi.  Serie  Seconda.  No.  1.  8vo.  Rome,  1883. 

From  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society: — 

1.  Transactions.    Vol.  vii.     Parti.    8vo.    Bristol,  1883. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Wills  in  the  Great  Orphan  Book,  or  Book  of  Wills  in  the 
Council  House  at  Bristol.     By  Rev.  T.  P.  Wadley,  M.A.    No.  2.     8vo. 
Bristol,  1883. 

From  the  Canadian  Institute: — Proceedings,  vol.  i.  Fasciculus  No.  4.  8vo. 
Toronto,  1883. 

Gilbert  Metcalfe,  Esq.,  and  F.  J.  Methold,  Esq.,  were  ad- 
mitted Fellows. 

The  following  Memorial,  from  the  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Re- 
storation Committee,  addressed  to  the  President  and  Council  of 
the  Society,  was  laid  before  the  Meeting  : — 

u  To  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  FELLOWS  OF  THE  ROYAL 
SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

MY  LORDS  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

We  venture  to  ask  the  attention  of  your  Society  to  the 
following  details  connected  with  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  and  cer- 
tain adjacent  buildings,  forming  part  of  the  ancient  monastery, 
in  the  'careful  guardianship  of  which,  apart  from  any  local  feel- 
ings, we  consider  that  the  public  at  large  has  a  great  and  per- 
manent interest. 

Closely  adjoining,  and  connected  by  a  wall  with  the  west 

Y2 
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front  of  the  Abbey  Church,  is  situated  a  residence  known 
as  the  Abbey  House,  standing  in  its  own  grounds,  and  ap- 
proached by  a  remarkable  ecclesiastical  gateway  of  ancient  date. 
The  portion  of  this  house,  which  fronts  the  old  churchyard,  is 
considered  by  some  to  have  been  part  of  the  infirmary  of  the 
monastery  in  pre-Reformation  times,  and  in  itself  presents  many 
interesting  architectural  features.  This  side  of  the  building  is 
joined,  by  the  wall  above  alluded  to,  to  the  western  wall  of  the 
Abbey,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  within  the  enclosure  of 
the  private  garden  of  this  residence  the  greater  portion  of  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  including  the  beautiful  remains  of  the 
fifteenth-century  cloisters,  with  the  entrance  from  them  into  the 
south  aisle,*  the  careful  preservation  of  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  all  interested  in  ecclesiastical  architecture ;  and 
which  are  now  partly  obscured  from  view  by  the  fruit-trees  and 
creepers  trained  against  them.  Here  also,  within  this  garden, 
and  with  no  approach  to  it  except  from  the  garden,  is  an  ancient 
vaulted  chamber,  part  of  the  church  itself,  and  covered  by  its 
present  roof,  situated  over  the  western  end  of  the  south  aisle  of 
the  nave.  This  chamber  has,  on  its  west  front,  a  beautiful 
fourteenth-century  window,  corresponding  with  that  at  the  west 
end  of  the  north  aisle,  f  and  is  approached  by  rude  steps  formed 
of  old  fragments  of  stone,  which  lead  up  to  another  ancient 
window,  the  only  window  of  Norman  date,  with  one  exception, 
in  the  whole  building.  This  chamber  has,  for  many  years,  been 
used  as  a  lurnber-room,  by  the  occupants  of  the  Abbey  House, 
and  bought  and  sold  from  time  to  time  as  part  of  the  Abbey 
House  property. 

These  details  are  mentioned,  to  show  how  very  closely  con- 
nected this  property  is  with  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Church,  the 
southern  side  of  which  can  be  approached,  whether  for  inspec- 
tion or  external  repairs,  only  through  the  grounds  of  this  resi- 
dence ;  and  how  important  it  would  seem,  with  a  view  to  the 
careful  preservation  of  some  remarkable  portions  of  such  a 
national  monument  as  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  that  this  property 
should  be  brought  back  to  the  church,  and  to  those  perma- 
nently associated  with  it,  should  a  fitting  opportunity  occur ; 
while  the  existence  of  a  strong  local  feeling  on  this  point  in 
former  days  is  attested  by  the  Minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of 
the  corporation  of  Tewkesbury,  held  on  the  25th  day  of  June, 
1847,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended  to  this  Memorial.  Moreover, 
the  house  itself,  though  not  large,  would  be  suitable  for  a 
vicarage,  and  in  many  respects  more  eligible  than  the  present 
glebe-house. 

An  opportunity  seems  to  have  arisen  which  may  never  occur 

*  See  Vetusta  Monumenta,  vol.  v.  Plate  42.  f  Ibid.  Plate  36. 
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again,  of  once  more  connecting  these  ancient  remains  with  the 
church  to  which  they  originally  belonged. 

The  property  must  very  shortly  be  sold  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  late  proprietor,  and  if,  by  enlisting  public  interest 
in  the  matter,  funds  could  be  raised  to  purchase  at  least  the 
portion  immediately  adjacent  to  the  church,  we  consider  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  place  these  valuable  architectural 
and  archaeological  features  of  the  Abbey  under  the  best  security 
for  their  future  preservation,  as  well  as  remove .  what  has  been 
often  felt  to  be  a  great  ecclesiastical  anomaly. 

Believing  that  by  bringing  the  circumstances  above  described 
to  the  knowledge  of  your  venerable  Society,  a  larger  public 
interest  may  be  created  in  this  matter  than  in  any  other  way, 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  laying  these  facts  before  you,  with 
the  hope  that  they  may  receive  your  early  and  favourable  con- 
sideration ;  and  in  illustration  af  the  details  above  given  we 
would  respectfully  ask  your  attention,  not  only  to  the  small 
drawings  and  photographs  enclosed,  but  more  especially  to  the 
series  of  large  drawings  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  their  Vetusta  Monumenta  on  the  23rd  April,  1821. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

EDMUND  A.  H.  LECHMERE,  Chairman 
of  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Restoration 
Committee. 

BEAUCHAMP. 

M.  E.  HICKS-BEACH. 

J.  E.  YORKE. 

A.  J.  B.  BERESFORD-HOPE. 

J.  OLDRID  SCOTT,  Architect  to  the 
Restoration  Committee." 

To  this  Memorial  the  following  Resolution  had  been  sent  as  a 
reply  by  the  Council  (May  30,  1883),  and  had  been  published 
in  The  Times  of  June  4,  1883,  with  a  letter  transmitting  it  from 
Lord  Carnarvon  : — 

a  The  President  and  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London  rejoice  to  learn  that  an  opportunity,  which  may  not 
occur  again  for  many  years,  now  presents  itself  for  securing  to 
the  Abbey  Church  of  Tewkesbury  the  residence  known  as  the 
6  Abbey  House/  standing  in  its  own  grounds  on  land  which 
embraces  the  site  of  the  whole  of  the  old  monastic  buildings, 
the  house  itself  being  a  portion  of  those  buildings.  This  pro- 
perty is  about  to  be  sold  under  the  will  of  the  late  proprietor, 
and  the  Council  earnestly  hope  that  funds  may  be  forthcoming 
to  purchase  at  least  the  portions  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
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church,  so  as  to  place  these  valuable  architectural  and  archaeo- 
logical features  of  the  Abbey  in  a  state  of  security,  and  remove 
what  has  often  been  felt  to  be  a  great  ecclesiastical  incongruity. 
The  publication  by  the  Society,  in  1821,  of  a  series  of  large 
drawings  and  plans  of  Tewkesbury  in  the  Vetusta  Monumenta, 
is  sufficient  indication  of  the  interest  which  the  Society  has  long 
taken  in  that  venerable  building,  and  which  now  induces  them 
to  make  this  appeal  on  behalf  of  these  adjacent  remains,  which 
have  unhappily  been  so  long  alienated  from  the  edifice  of  which 
they  at  one  time  formed  an  integral  part,  and  to  which  they  may 
now  be  restored." 

C.  KNIGHT  WATSON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Secretary,  called  attention 
to  the  details  connected  with  the  sale  of  the  property,  and  to  the 
features  of  interest  which  it  was  so  desirable  to  secure  to  the  Abbey. 

The  following  Eesolution  was  thereupon  passed  by  the  Meet- 
ing, and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
same  to  the  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Restoration  Committee  : — 

"That  this  Meeting  cordially  concurs  with  the  Council  in 
their  earnest  desire  that  a  portion  of  the  property  immediately 
adjacent,  and  formerly  belonging  to  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  may 
be  acquired  by  the  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Restoration  Committee 
in  the  sale  by  auction  announced  for  the  18th  July  next  ensuing, 
and  so  revert  to  its  original  uses." 

RALPH  NEVILL,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  various  articles  from 
the  Roman  villa  at  Chiddingfold,  of  which  an  account  was  given 
at  a  previous  meeting  by  himself  and  by  Mr.  W.  Gr.  Leveson- 
Grower,  F.S.A.  (See  ante,  p.  307.) 

The  articles  exhibited  were  found  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa 
discovered  last  winter  at  Chiddingfold,  in  the  south  of  Surrey, 
and  were  referred  to  in  a  Report  which  was  laid  before  the 
Society  on  May  10th,  1883.  They  consist  of  specimen  pieces  of 
Samian,  Upchurch,  and  common  pottery,  which  were  found  in 
considerable  quantity,  together  with  flue  and  roofing  tiles. 

The  small  bronze  head,  apparently  of  late  Roman  date,  was 
also  found  in  the  earth,  and  the  coin  of  one  of  the  Constantino 
period.  The  foundations  are  of  rough  local  stones ;  and  some 
dozen  roughly -dressed  squared  stones,  that  were  probably  part  of 
the  wall,  remain,  but  not  in  situ. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  remains  of  Roman  roads 
from  the  south  coast. 

The  Rev.  F.  G.  LEE,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a 
coloured  drawing  of  a  Stamped  and  Embossed  Tile  which  was 
found  perfect  among  other  fragments  of  a  similar  nature,  when 
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the  prebendal  house  of  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire  (in  ruins  from 
A.D.  1650  to  1836),  was  converted  into  a  private  residence. 
The  tile  itself  was  evidently  cast  or  moulded,  after  which  the 
lettering  raised  portion  was  glazed,  and  those  parts  of  a  purple 
colour  inlaid  with  some  composition  which  has  certainly  proved 
lasting. The  device  on  the  tile  is  a  bell  between  the  words 

AVE   MAR. 

G-.  W.  Gr.  LEVESON-GOWEK,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for 
Surrey,  communicated  the  following  account  of  a  Pedigree  of 
Seyliard,  and  of  Communion  Plate  from  churches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Titsey  Place  : — 

r>i  The  illuminated  pedigree  of  the  Seyliard  family  of  Brasted 
and  Edenbridge  in  Kent,  which  I  exhibit  this  evening,  is  the 
property  of  Charles  Carter  Petley,  Esq.,  of  Riverhead,  himself 
representing  an  old  Kent  family,  an  account  of  which  lias  lately 
appeared  in  the  Miscellanea  Genealogica,  from  the  pen  of  our 
Fellow,  Dr.  Howard,  *  and  holds  lands  formerly  their  property.  He 
is  descended  in  the  female  line  from  the  Seyliards.f  He  possesses 
many  other  evidences — early  charters,  deeds,  and  conveyances — 
to  which,  with  great  liberality,  he  has  given  me  access,  all  of  which 
will  serve  in  due  time  to  illustrate  the  history  of  this  family  in  the 
pages  of  the  Miscellanea ;  and  he  at  once  acceded  to  my  request 
to  allow  this  pedigree  to  be  exhibited  here.  I  am  not  going  to  com- 
mit the  error  which  is  sometimes  done,  of  unduly  magnifying  the 
family  it  records,  or  of  claiming  for  them  fabulous  antiquity  or  a 
royal  descent.  It  possesses,  to  my  mind,  a  far  greater  interest, 
as  representing  several  purely  local  families,  indigenous  to  the 
district,  gentlemen  bearing  arms,  receiving  their  name  from,  or 
giving  it  to,  the  place  in  which  they  dwelt,  names  which  still 
remain,  though  the  owners  have  long  since  disappeared ;  the 
houses  still  standing  though  much  diminished  in  size  and  con- 
verted into  farm-houses,  retaining  possibly  the  entrance  hall, 
now  used  as  a  kitchen  ;  the  fine  stack  of  chimneys,  and  traces 
of  the  ancient  moat.  We  are  carried  back  to  a  state  of  society 
now  entirely  passed  away,  when,  as  here,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Edenbridge,  there  were,  within  the  compass 
of  a  few  miles,  eight  or  ten  small  manor-houses  of  distinctive 
architectural  character,  inhabited  by  local  gentry,  each  an  im- 
portant factor  in  local  affairs.  It  is  a  phase  of  English  life  which 
can  never  re-appear,  but  which,  I  confess,,  has  much  to  attract. 

The  Seyliard  family,  whose  name  was  spelt  in  some  half-dozen 

*  Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  Heraldica,  vol.  iv.  Nos.  62-65. 
f  Ralph  Petley,  Sheriff  of  Kent,  31  Car.  II.  died  July  25,  1704,  at.  59,  married 
Jane,  dan.  of  Sir  John  Seyliard,  of  Chiddingstone,  Bart,  died  June  6, 1699,  get.  49. 
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various  ways,  is  without  doubt  one  of  great  local  antiquity,  and 
held  at  one  time  considerable  landed  estates.  A  baronetcy  was 
conferred  upon  Sir  John  Seyliard  on  June  18,  1661,  which  be- 
came extinct  in  the  person  of  his  great-grandson  Sir  Thomas  Sey- 
liard, an  infant,  in  1702.  They  filled  the  office  of  justices  of  the 
peace  for  a  length  of  time ;  their  signatures  occur  constantly  in  the 
churchwardens'  accounts  of  Edenbridge  and  Westerham,  and  as 
witnessing  to  civil  marriages  in  those  registers  and  that  of  Brasted. 
The  old  farm  of  Selyard  in  Hever  records  their  earliest  abode ; 
and  the  second  pedigree,  dated  1591,  which  I  have  laid  on  the 
table,  is  full  of  manuscript  matter,  and  states  that  there  remained 
in  1584,  in  the  hands  of  William  Selyard,  of  Delaware,  Esq., 
many  evidences  in  which  Martyn  de  la  Seylyard,  and  Richard  his 
brother,  were  witnesses,  and  that  these  were  of  the  time  of  King 
John,  or  of  the  beginning  of  Henry  III.'s  reign.  This  second 
pedigree  has  been  printed  in  the  second  series  of  the  Miscellanea 
Genealogica,  vol.  i.  No.  1. 

The  one  I  exhibit  is  on  vellum,  7  feet  1 0  inches  long  by  2  feet 
2  inches  wide,  and  is  in  three  joints.  I  venture,  apart  from  any 
genealogical  interest  it  may  possess,  to  call  attention  to  it  as  a 
work  of  art ;  the  wonderful  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  the  colours, 
taking  into  account  that  it  is  three  hundred  and  five  years  old, 
and  has  led,  probably,  the  same  chequered  life  that  most  other 
family  deeds  do ;  the  spirited  character  of  the  heraldry,  and  the 
whiteness  and  excellence  of  the  vellum,  are  all  worthy  of  notice. 
It  has  forty-three  shields  emblazoned  on  it. 

The  inscription  at  the  bottom  runs  thus  :  '  This  petegre  was 
travailed  and  sett  foorth  as  well  by  proof  of  sondry  evidence  and 
Coort  Kolles,  as  also  by  the  Records  of  the  Office  of  Armes,  and 
allowed  to  John  Seyliard,  of  London,  gentilman,  in  A°  doi, 
1578,  by  me,  Robt.  Cooke,  alias  Clarencieulx  Roy  D'armes.' 

At  the  bottom  is  a  shield  with  fifteen  quarterings.*  (The 
monuments  at  Edenbridge  contain  twelve.) 

No.  1.  Az.  a  chief  ermine,  Seyliard. 

No.  2.  Gu.  a  cross  arg.,  a  label  of  five  points  az.,  Hever. 
This  came  in  by  the  marriage  of  Richard  de  la  Seyliard,  living 
Henry  III.,  with  Maud,  dau.  and  heir  of  Hugh  de  Hever. 

No.  3.  Sa.  three  lions  rampant  arg.,  languedgu.,  for  Stanford. 
Gilbert  de  la  Seyliard,  fourth  in  descent  from  the  above,  married 
Christian,  dau.  and  heir  of  Richard  Stanford,  of  Hever. 

No.  4.  Arg.  an  eagle  displayed  sa.  arms  of  Seglieston,  brought 
in  by  Stanford. 

No.  5.    Purpure,    a  lion   rampant   or,    for  Pawlyn.      John 

*  An  engraving  of  tins  shield  is  given  in  Miscell.  Gen.  et  Her.  2d  S.  vol.  i. 
No.  1. 
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Seyliard,  grandson  of  Gilbert,  married  Eleanor,  dau.  and  heir 
of  William  Pawlyn. 

No.  6.  Gu.  on  a  bend  arg.,  cotised  or,  three  cygnets  sa., 
2nd  en,  brought  in  by  Pawlyn. 

No.  7.  Gu,  seme'e  of  cross-crosslets  or,  within  a  bordure  en- 
grailed arg.,  a  lion  rampant  or,  Delaware,  brought  in  by  Pawlyn. 

No.  8.  Az.  three  buckles  or,  a  chief  arg.,  Tymberden,  a  quar- 
tering of  Delaware. 

No.  9.  Az.  a  cross  arg.  between  twenty  billets  of  the  second, 
Stangrave,  a  quartering  of  Delaware. 

No.  10.  Sa.  a  saltire  ermine  between  four  crosses  or,  LinMl 
of  Hever,  a  quartering  of  Delaware. 

No.  11.  Az.  three  leopards'  faces  or,  Moore,  brought  in  by 
Pawlyn. 

No.  12.  Gu.  a  fess  engrailed  or,  between  three  wheat-ears  of 
the  second,  for  Hadinden  or  Henden,  brought  in  by  Moore. 
The  other  pedigree  gives  these  arms  as,  Or,  a  bend  vert. 

No.  13.  Arg.  five  estoiles  in  cross  sa.,  Childecote,  brought  in 
by  Hadinden. 

No.  14.  Az.  a  cross  gobony  arg.  and  gu.,  Tonbridge,  brought 
in  by  Hadinden. 

No.  15.  Or,  nine  billets  sa.,  Gabriel.  Eobert  Seyliard,  second 
son  of  John  Seyliard  and  Elianor  Pawlyn,  married  Elianor, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  Gabriell,  of  Edenbridge,  whose 
name  remains  in  an  old  manor-house,  south  of  the  town,  called 
Gabriells. 

Above  is  a  squire's  helmet  surmounted  with  the  crest  of 
Seyliard,  An  eagle  displayed  az.,  armed  or. 

Next  above  is  a  shield  with  the  same  quarterings  and  a  blank 
impalement,  William  Seyliard,  the  son  of  John,  to  whom  this 
pedigree  was  allowed,  not  being  at  that  time  married ;  he  after- 
wards married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  William  Crowmer,  of  Tun- 
stall,  co.  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  He 
died  on  21  March,  1595,  aged  thirty-nine,  and  was  buried  at 
Edenbridge,  where,  against  the  south  wall  of  the  south  chancel 
aisle,  is  an  alabaster  and  marble  mural  monument,  surmounted 
by  a  shield  with  twelve  quarterings.  On  dexter  side  above  is  a 
shield  with  the  same  quarterings.  On  sinister  side  a  shield  with 
fifteen  quarterings,  as  here  impaling,  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  Chequy 
or  and  sa.  a  chevron  gu.,  for  Todd  of  Tynwell,  co.  Rutland;  2 
and  3,  Az.  three  icicles  bend  wise  in  bend  sinister  or,  for  Harbottle. 
This  William  Seyliard  was  a  citizen  and  merchant-tailor  of 
London  and  of  Stanford-le-Hope,  Essex.  He  made  his  will  on 
3  December,  1569,  which  was  proved  on  24  January  following 
by  his  widow  Joan.  He  left  40s.  to  the  poor  of  Edenbridge 
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and  of  Brasted,  and  6/.  13s.  4.d.  to  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company 
for  a  dinner. 

The  dexter  side  gives  the  alliances  of  Seyliard,  beginning 
with  Ralph  de  la  Seilierd,  living  temp.  John. 

Richard,  his  second  son,  married  Maud  de  Hever,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Hugh  de  Hever,  of  Hever,  Kent  (a  place  so  well 
known  in  connection  with  Anne  Boleyn).  The  arms  are  Gu.,  a 
cross  arg.,  a  label  of  five  points  az.  These  arms  with  a  label  of  three 
points  were  in  the  Mote  House,  Maidstone,  when  Hasted  wrote, 
and  are  so  quartered  by  the  Earls  of  Thanet.  In  the  margin  it 
is  noted  that  Almeric,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  by  deed,  sans  date, 
gave  the  manor  of  Hedenden  (ie.  Henden,  Kent)  to  Richard, 
son  of  Ralph  de  la  Selyard. 

Richard,  his  son,  succeeded,  and  is  called  of  Hadinden.  He  mar- 
ried Joan,  daughter  of  Roger  Northwood,  of  Sheppey,  Kent.  The 
arms  of  Northwood  as  shown  are  Ermine,  a  cross  arg.  engrailed  gu. 

Elizeus  de  la  Seylierd,  the  eldest  son,  married  Alice,  daughter 
of  Richard  Wiking,  of  Cownden  (i.e.  Cowderi),  Kent;  this  is  a 
blank  impalement,  and  their  daughter  and  heir,  Isabell,  married 
into  the  Hadinden  line,  the  second  on  the  pedigree,  of  which 
presently.  By  deed  22  Edward  I.,  as  stated  in  margin,  Elizeus 
de  la  Seyliard,  son  of  Richard,  by  consent  of  John  Northwood, 
knight,  his  uncle,  gave  to  his  brother  William  all  lands  that 
came  to  him  from  their  father  and  from  Maude  de  Hever,  their 
grandmother,  in  the  parishes  of  Hever  and  Chedingstone.  Wit- 
nesses, Ralph  de  Hevere,  John  de  la  Selyard. 

The  arms  of  Wiking  are  given  in  the  other  pedigree  as  Sa.  a 
saltire  ermine  between  four  crosses  arg. 

William,  the  second  son  of  Richard,  married  Isabell,  daughter 
of  Richard  le  Brune,  of  Pons  Edelmi  (i.e.  Eclenbridge),  Kent. 
These  Browns  were  a  family  of  local  note,  and  gave  their  name 
to  the  manor  of  Great  Browns,  where  they  had  a  moated  resi- 
dence, part  of  which  only  remains,  and  has  been  converted  into 
cottages.  The  arms  as  given  are  Az.,  a  cross  moline  or. 

Robert  at  Seylierd,  eldest  son  of  William,  by  deeds  dated  5 
and  13  Edward  II.,  purchased  of  John  and  Roger,  his  brothers, 
all  their  lands  at  le  Seyliard,  in  Hever  and  Brasted ;  he  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Burwash,  alias  Burghersh.  The 
arms,  Gu.  a  lion  rampant  double-queued  or,  were  those  of  the 
eminent  family  of  Burghersh,  and  are  on  the  roof  of  the  cloisters 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  manor  of  Burghersh,  vulgarly 
called  Burwash  Court,  was  in  Chiddingstone,  a  parish  adjoin- 
ing Hever,  and  was  part  of  their  possessions.  The  Burghersh 
family  became  possessed  of  Chiddingstone  by  the  marriage  of 
William  de  Burghersh  with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Peter  de 
Chedyngstone. 
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Gilbert  at  Seyliard,  his  son,  married  Christian,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Richard  Stanford  ;  her  arms  were  Sa.  three  lions  rampant 
arg.  langued  gu.;  and  just  above  is  given  the  coat  of  Richard 
Stanford  and  Katherine  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of  Seghes- 
ton,  Arg.  an  eagle  with  two  heads  displayed  sa.,  both  which 
coats  appear  in  the  quartered  shield.  By  deed  of  7  Edward  III. 
Richard  de  Stanford  grants  to  Gilbert  de  la  Seyliard  and  Chris- 
tian his  wife,  daughter  of  said  Richard,  all  his  lands  in  Hever, 
Brasted,  and  Chedyngtone.  In  a  deed  of  about  the  same  date, 
Gilbert  de  Seyliard  seals  with  his  arms. 

William  Seyliard,  his  son,  married  Katherine,  daughter  of 
John  Cobham,  of  Hever,  gent.,  but,  strangely  enough,  her  arms 
are  left  blank.  They  should  be,  as  appears  on  the  other  pedi- 
gree, Gu.  on  a  chevron  or  three  eagles  displayed  sa.  46  Ed- 
ward III.  John  Cobham,  of  Hever,  binds  himself  to  William 
Seyliard  to  pay  three  score  marks  on  marriage  with  Katherine, 
his  daughter. 

To  him  succeeded  John  Seyliard,  his  eldest  son,  who  married 
Eleanor,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Pawlyn;  he  died  early 
in  Henry  VI. 's  reign,  having  married  Christian,  daughter  and 
heir  to  Thomas  at  Moore.  5  Henry  VI.,  William  Pawlyn  and 
Christian  his  wife  gave  to  Robert  Seyliard  of  Edenbridge  the 
tenement  called  Le  Ware.  He  made  his  will  in  1427,  leaving 
Christian  his  wife  executrix.  He  sealed  with  his  ancestors' 
arms,  Purpure,  a  lion  rampant  or,  and  with  a  lion  rampant  upon 
a  wreath  being  his  crest. 

Christian  Pawlyn,  his  widow,  made  her  will  1430,  and  gave 
nil  her  goods  to  John  and  Robert  Seyliard,  children  of  her 
daughter  Ellyn. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  follow  the  second  line  up,  which 
gives  the  Moors  and  the  Hedindens.  The  former  were,  I  believe,  of 
Moor  Place,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Lingfield,  in  Surrey,  now 
a  farm  called  the  Moor,  the  property  of  the  Atkins  family. 

Thomas  at  Moor,  of  Cudham,  whose  arms,  Az.  three  leopards' 
faces  or,  are  given  with  a  blank  impalement,  as  also  those  of  his 
father,  John,  were  son  and  grandson  of  Walter  at  Moor,  of  Cud- 
ham,  who  married  Dionyse,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  of  Hed- 
inden.  There  was  a  family  of  that  name  at  Biddenden  but 
these  I  believe  to  have  been  a  local  family,  taking  their  name 
from  the  manor  of  Henden,  alias  Hethenden,  in  Brasted  and 
Sundridge.  Their  coat  is  Gu.  a  fess  engrailed  or,  between  three 
wheat-ears  of  the  2nd.  Dionisia  de  Hadinden,  daughter  and 
heir. of  John  de  Hadinden,  and  late  wife  of  Walter  More,  gave 
Gilbert  Cambon  lands  in  Hadinden  in  Brasted,  24  Edward  III. 

Pursuing  this  line  upwards  we  get  John  Hadinden,  who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  and  heir  of  Gilbert  Tunbridge,  whose  arms 
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are  Az.  a  cross  gobony  arg.  and  gu.     In  the  other  pedigree  it  is 
Hugh,  the  father  of  Simon,  who  marries  a  Tunbridge.     Symon 
of  Hadinden  married  Isabell,  daughter  and  heir  of  Elizeus  de 
Selyerd.     To  him  and  to  Isabell  his  wife  William  Scrope,  son  of 
Geoffrey  Scrope,  gave  lands  in  Hedinden  17  Edward  I. 
Hugh  de  Hadinden,  whose  impalement  is  blank. 
Gilbert,  his  father,  married  a  daughter  and  coheir  of  Paganus 
de  la  Childicote  of  Edenbridge,  gentleman.     The  arms,  Az.  five 
estoiles  in  cross  sa.  1,  3, 1,  are  those  which  appear  on  the  quar- 
tered shield. 

Elia  de  Hadinden,  gent.,  lived  temp.  Richard  I.  and  King 
John. 

We  may  next  follow  the  third  line,  that  of  Pawlin,  beginning 
with  William  Pawlin  of  Pawlins  Cray,  Kent  (now  Paul's  Cray). 
The  place  takes  its  name  from  the  dedication  of  the  church  to 
St.  Paulinus ;  the  heralds  probably  thought  it  sounded  well  to 
connect  the  family  and  the  place,  but  I  find  no  mention  of  them 
there.  The  arms  as  given  here  are  Purpure,  a  lion  rampant  or. 
William  Pawlin  lived  temp.  Henry  III.,  and  is  made  in  the 
other  pedigree  to  marry  Crey,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
William  Crey,  of  Cray,  co.  Kent,  knight. 

Geoffrey  Pawlin  was  of  Cudham  ;  his  son  or  brother  William 
(als.  Sir  William)  was  of  Hever;  and  his  son  William  married  a 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  Inden  ;  her  arms  are  given  Gu. 
on  a  fess  arg.  cotised  or,  three  cygnets  sa.  The  next  alliance,  that 

of  William  Paulin  of  Hever  to  Maud,  daughter  of is  blank. 

(In  the  other  pedigree  Maud  is  made  the  daughter  of  Delaware, 
and  Dionyse  is  blank.) 

William  Paulin  of  Hever  married  Dionyse,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Robert  Delaware.  This  is  the  alliance  which  connects 
the  Seyliards  with  Edenbridge,  Brasted,  Chiddingstone,  and  was 
the  source  of  their  local  influence. 

The  son  of  this  marriage,  William  Paulyn  of  Delaware  in 
Brasted,  married  a  daughter  of  Simon  Walleys  of  Cudham  ;  her 
arms  are  Gu.  a  fess  ermine.  The  Walleys  were  an  old  family 
there ;  there  is  a  brass  in  the  chancel  to  Alice,  wife  of  Walter 
Walleys,  who  was  daughter  of  John  Leigh  of  Addington  ;  his 
arms,  impaling  hers,  On  a  chevron  three  lions  rampant,  for  Leigh, 
are  upon  it.  The  inscription  is,  i  Alys  Walle}'s,  sumtyme  wyf 
vnto  Walter  Walleys  of  this  parish,  sister  vnto  John  Leigh  of 
Addington,  deceased,  xi  July,  1453,  on  whose  soule  Jhu  have 
mercy.' 

We  may  now  follow  the  fourth  line  down,  that  of  the  Dela- 
wares.  <  Delaware,'  says  Hasted,  'is  a  seat  of  great  antiquity, 
situate  in  the  southernmost  part  of  Brasted,  and  was  the  resi- 
dence of  gentlemen  of  this  name  as  early  as  temp.  Henry  II. ,  of 
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whom  Robert  Delaware  was  the  last,  who  died  about  the  latter 
end  of  Edward  III.'s  reign,  leaving  a  daughter  and  heir  Dionysia, 
married  to  William  Pawlyn.  It  was  the  principal  residence  of 
the  Seyliards,  afterwards  baronets,  one  of  whom,  Sir  Thomas 
Seyliard,  about  1700  alienated  it  to  the  Streatfeild  family.'  It 
was  a  moated  house  ;  is  now  a  principal  farmhouse,  with  a  fine 
kitchen,  doubtless  part  of  the  original  offices,  and  is  the  property 
of  Colonel  Streatfeild  of  Chiddingstone.  In  the  other  pedigree 
is  a  long  account  of  the  Delaware  family,  and  deeds  are  recited 
of  the  time  of  John  and  subsequently.  The  pedigree  here  begins 
with  William  de  la  Ware,  owner  of  the  manor  of  de  la  Ware, 
in  Brasted.  His  coat  is  Gu.  semee  of  cross-crosslets  arg.  within 
a  bordure  engrailed  arg.  a  lion  rampant  of  the  2nd. 

Elia  Delaware,  his  second  son,  owned  the  manor,  and  his  son 
Walter  of  Pons  Edelmi  (Edenbridge),  married  Maud,  daughter 
and  heir  of  William  Tymberden  of  Timberden,  in  Brasted  ;  her 
arms  are  Az.  three  buckles  or,  a  chief  arg. 

The  son,  William  Delaware,  allied  himself  with  the  ancient 
family  of  Apulderfelde  (now  Aperfield)  of  Cudham,  by  marrying 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Apulderfield,  knight,  the  same,  I  think, 
who  was  sheriff  of  Kent  27  Edward  I.  Her  arms  are  Sa.  a 
cross  voided  or  (given  in  the  other  pedigree  Ermine,  a  bend  gu.) 

William  Delaware,  their  son,  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Stangrave.  Her  arms  were  Az.  a  cross  arg.  between  twenty 
billets  of  the  2nd.  The  family  took  their  name  from  the  manor  of 
Stangrave,  in  Edenbridge,  which  claimed  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  parish,  and  they  had  a  capital  mansion  there.  Robert  de 
Stangrave  had  a  charter  of  free  warren,  23  Edward  I. :  his  seal 
appended  to  an  early  charter  bears  a  cross  vairy.  His  descen- 
dant, Robert  de  Stangrave,  was  at  Carlaverock  and  knighted 
there.  He,  or  his  son  of  the  same  name,  was  knight  of  the  shire 
for  Kent  9  Edward  III.  and  died  12  Edward  III. 

William  Delaware,  their  son,  married  Alice,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Henry  Linkell  of  Hever.  The  arms  are  Sa.  a  saltire 
ermine,  between  four  plain  crosses  or.  Of  this  family  I  can 
discover  nothing. 

Robert  Delaware  succeeded,  and  married  Elizabeth,  but  her 
name  and  arms  are  not  given,  and  it  is  their  daughter  and  heir, 
Dionise,  who  married  William  Pawlyn. 

We  now  come  back  to  Seyliard.  Robert  Seyliard  of  Eden- 
bridge, the  son  of  John  Seyliard  and  Elianor  Pawlyn^  married 
Elianor,  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  Gabriel  of  Edenbridge. 
Her  arms  are,  Or,  ten  billets  sa.  4,  3,  2,  1. 

Their  son,  John  Seyliard  of  Brasted,  married  Marie,  dau.  of 
John  Ashburnham,  of  Ashburnham  in  Sussex,  Esq  ,  but  her 
arms  are  not  blazoned. 

John  Seyliard,  their  son,  married  Margaret,  dau.  of  Thomas 
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Nisell,  of  Wrotham,  co.  Kent.  Her  arms  are,  Gu.  three  garbs 
or,  a  chief  ermine,  (The  chief  is  arg.  in  the  other  pedigree.) 

John,  their  eldest  son,  died  before  his  father,  leaving  three 
daughters. 

William,  the  second  son,  has  the  quartered  coat  with  fifteen 
quarterings,  and  impales  Gu.  six  cross-crosslets  fitchee  or,  the 
arms  of  his  wife,  Joan,  daughter  of  John  Tibold,  of  Seal,  in 
Kent.  One  Thomas  Theobald,  or  Tybold,  purchased  the  manor 
of  Seal,  11  Hen.  IV.,  and  one  of  their  descendants,  Stephen 
Theobald,  had  a  confirmation  of  arms  from  Robert  Cooke, 
Clarencieux,  1583. 

John  Seyliard,  their  son,  married  Alice,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Richard  Franklyn,  of  Reading.  Her  arms  are  Arg.,  a  saltire  sa., 
voided  or.  He  was  the  man  to  whom  this  pedigree  was  allowed 
in  1578. 

With  subsequent  members  of  the  family  I  shall  not  trouble 
you.  The  registers  of  Edenbridge  contain  numerous  entries, 
and  in  the  church  there  there  is  a  brass  to  John  Seyliard,  who 
died  I  Mar.  1558,  with  his  arms  and  twelve  quarterings  impal- 
ing those  of  his  wife.  There  are  monuments,  besides,  to  Robert 
Seyliard,  to  William  Seyliard  of  Pawlyns,  1595  ;  Nicholas  Sey- 
liard of  Gabriels,  Master  of  Clifford's  Inn  for  forty-nine  years, 
1625.  The  monumental  inscriptions  and  register  extracts  re- 
lating to  the  family  will  appear  in  the  Miscellanea  Genealogica. 

I  also  exhibit  this  evening  three  Communion  Cups,  of  the 
Elizabethan  type,  from  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Westerham, 
Kent,  and  Tatsfield  and  Titsey,  Surrey.  They  are  almost 
identical  in  date,  size,  and  design,  and  correspond  very  closely 
with  a  communion  cup  and  paten-cover  (1576)  figured  on  page 
197  of  Old  English  Plate,  by  W.  J.  Cripps,  1878. 

No  1  is  from  Westerham  ;  it  was  originally  silver,  now  silver- 
gilt  ;  the  bowl,  which  is  bell-shaped  and  4  inches  in  depth,  is 
quite  plain  on  the  outside ;  it  bears  the  date  letter  $  (1566),  and 
the  maker's  initials,  I.  P.,  which  are  given  in  Mr.  Cripps's  book 
in  1555  and  later  years.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  plain  paten- 
cover,  which  has  the  same  date-letter  and  initials,  and  the  date 
1566. 

No.  2  is  from  Tatsfield  ;  on  the  base  is  a  scroll-work  pattern, 
which  is  repeated  on  the  cover,  and  round  the  bowl  is  an  orna- 
ment of  two  bands.  The  date-letter  is  ill,  the  initials  as  before, 
I.  P. ;  these  appear  again  on  the  cover,  which  has  the  date  1569. 
The  height  of  the  cup  with  the  cover  is  6 J  inches,  depth  of  the 
bowl  inside  3  J  inches,  diameter  of  base  2  J  inches,  ditto  of  rim 
3  inches.  In  a  return  of  church  goods  of  the  parish  of  Tatsfield, 
made  December  1552,  l  a  chalice  of  silver '  is  mentioned  ;  and 
in  May  1553  a  chalice  is  delivered  to  the  churchwardens  weigh- 
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ing  11^  ozs. ;  this  must  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  present 
one  have  taken  its  place. 

No.  3  is  from  Titsey ;  it  bears  the  same  date-letter,  initials, 
and  date  as  the  foregoing.  The  base,  stem,  and  cover  of  this 
cup  are  plain,  the  knop  has  six  rows  of  little  indented  marks. 
Round  the  centre  of  the  bowl  is  an  ornamented  band  four  times 
interlaced,  and  at  the  interfacings  a  pattern  is  engraved  above 
and  below,  the  rim  is  ornamented  with  a  small  notched  pattern 
which  is  four  times  interrupted  by  a  design  similar  to  that  on  the 
band.  Its  height  with  the  cover  is  7  inches,  depth  of  the  bowl 
inside  3^  inches,  diameter  of  base  2J  inches,  ditto  of  rim  3§- 
inches.  In  a  return  of  church  goods,  7  December,  1552,  '  a 
chalice  of  silver,  parcell  gilt,'  is  given,  but  this  had  disappeared 
in  May  1553,  for  there  was  then  delivered  to  the  churchwardens 
a  chalice  of  silver,  weighing  8  ozs. 

The  large  silver-gilt  cup,  or  hanap,  is  also  from  Westerham, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  church  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ;  but  the  donor's  name  is  not  known.  An  in- 
scription on  the  inside  of  the  base  records  that  it  was  repaired 
in  the  43rd  year  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Board's  incumbency  (i.e. 
1835).  It  is  of  foreign  work,  and  has  the  letter  N  for  Nurem- 
berg, and  G.  S.,  the  initials  of  the  maker,  and  dates  probably 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether unlike  the  '  Chapman  Cup,  1580,'  figured  at  page  287  of 
Mr.  Cripps's  work,  the  cover  of  which,  he  suggests,  was  pro- 
bably at  one  time  surmounted  by  a  statuette,  and  closely  re- 
sembles a  cup  from  Bodmin,  in  Cornwall,  figured  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society, 
vol.  vii.  pt.  1,  p.  193,  pi.  xxv.  It  has  a  stem  with  knops,  on 
which  are  faces  of  cherubs.  The  bowl,  which  rests  on  three 
flying  supports,  is  ornamented  with  strap- work ;  the  cover  is 
surmounted  by  a  warrior  with  short  hat,  tufted  sleeves,  and 
trunk  hose,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  shield  with  a  plain  cross 
on  it,  and  in  his  left  hand  a  spear.  The  original  design  of  the 
cover  appears  to  have  somewhat  altered.  There  is  little  of  an 
ecclesiastical  character  about  this  cup.  Its  extreme  height  is 
\l\  inches,  or  without  the  cover  8J  inches;  the  diameter  of  the 
base  not  quite  4  inches,  that  of  the  rim  3J  inches;  the  depth  of 
the  bowl  inside  is  4f  inches. 

The  flagon  is  from  Titsey.  It  is  of  a  type  very  common  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  very  similar  in  design 
to  a  pewter  one  figured  at  page  201  of  Mr.  Cripps's  work.  A 
flagon,  almost  identical  in  design,  is  given  in  the  frontispiece  of 
The  Whole  Duty  of  a  Communicant,  1681,  reproduced  at  page 
284  of  Chambers's  Divine  Worship  in  England,  ed.  1877.  The 
date-letter  is  a  capital  R,  that  of  the  year  1674-5.  The  initials 
of  the  maker  are  I.  A.,  within  a  dotted  circle,  and  the  letters  are 
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separated  by  two  dots.  The  height  is  9  inches,  depth  of  bowl  7  J 
inches,  diameter  of  base  6|-  inches,  of  rim  4|  inches.  The  en- 
graving of  palm-leaves  round  the  shield  is  bold  and  sharply  cut. 
The  arms  are  those  of  Gresham  impaling  Corbet.  The  donor 
was  Alice,  wife  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Gresham,  of  Limpsfield, 
[created  a  baronet  July  31,  1660,]  and  daughter  of  Dr.  Richard 
Corbet,  the  witty  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  subsequently  Bishop 
of  Oxford  and  Norwich,  whose  portrait,  a  full  length  by  Cornelius 
Jansen,  hangs  in  the  hall  at  Christ  Church.  The  inscription  on 
it  is — 

Domina  Alicia  Gresham 

Eccl :  de  Titsy 

D.     D.     D. 

Jan.  14,  1678. 
Sanguinis  una  tui  relevet  me  guttula  Jesu. 

She  died  at  Titsey  Place  in  1682.  The  entry  in  the  parish 
register  records  '  The  Lady  Alicia,  wife  of  Sr  Marmaduke 
Gresham,  Baronet,  and  Daughter  of  Dr.  Richard  Corbet,  Ld 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  a  Religious,  Loyal,  wise,  and  Virtuous  Lady, 
Dying  at  Titsey,  Fryday  night,  Sept.  1  ;  was  Buried  ye  Sunday 
following,  9  clock6  in  ye  evening,  September  3d,  in  ye  Year  of  our 
Lord  1682.'  " 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  LUKIS,  F.S.A.,  laid  before  the  meeting  the 
following  Report  on  the  Prehistoric  Monuments  of  Wilts,  So- 
merset, and  South  Wales  : — 

u  WILTSHIRE  AND  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A  vebury. — It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  who  were  present  May  25,  1882,  when  I  read  my 
Report  upon  the  Avebury  Monument,  that  I  expressed  my  disbe- 
lief in  the  existence  anciently  of  an  avenue  of  stones  proceeding 
from  the  vallum  in  the  direction  of  Beckhampton.  I  said  that 
no  such  avenue,  or  any  portion  of  it,  was  seen  by  Dr.  Stukeley, 
who  is  the  only  writer  among  the  few  who  visited  the  spot  in 
those  early  days  who  has  ventured  to  say  anything  respecting  it, 
and  to  construct  a  peculiar  theory  upon  it.  Another  careful 
examination  of  the  locality  has  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion.  I 
am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  Stukeley's  enthusiastic  mind 
was  so  strongly  imbued  with  a  snake  theory  that  it  led  him  to 
accept  with  readiness  and  without  proper  investigation  the  state- 
ments of  Thomas  Robinson,  t  Alburias  depopulator,'  and  others, 
respecting  the  destruction  of  stones  between  the  vallum  and 
Beckhampton.  With  this  information  he  fabricated  a  snake's 
tail.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  development  of  his 
theory  that  there  should  be  a  second  avenue.  I  have  previously 
admitted  that  Sarsen  stones  were  found  on  that  side,  and  conver- 
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ted  into  building  materials  for  fence-walls,  houses,  and  barns. 
Such  stones,  large  and  small,  still  exist  there,  as  indeed  they  do 
on  the  east  side  of  the  vallum,  but  it  must  have  been  quite  as 
difficult  for  an  unprejudiced  mind  to  construct  an  avenue  then  as 
it  would  be  now.  Mr.  W.  Long,  in  his  Abury  Illustrated, 
printed  in  the  Wilts  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  1858,  remarks,  '  the 
Beckhampton  Avenue  escaped  Aubrey's  notice ' ;  but  as  Aubrey, 
about  1663,  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  vallum,  and  appears  to 
have  marked  in  his  ground-plan  the  stones  which  he  saw  both 
within  its  area  and  on  the  road  to  Kennet,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  a  Beckhampton  Avenue  would  have  escaped  his  notice,  had 
any  portion  of  it  then  existed.  Had  there  been,  as  Stukeley 
says  there  were,  '  ten  stones  standing  within  memory  between 
the  exit  of  the  vallum  and  the  brook,'  they  must  have  been 
standing  there  at  the  period  of  Aubrey's  visit,  and  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  notice  them  as  forming  part  of  the  monument. 

I  return  to  this  supposed  feature  of  the  monument  because 
Stukeley's  plan,  drawings  and  description,  which  were  unhesi- 
tatingly accepted  and  adopted  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  have  passed 
current  for  indisputable  truth  ever  since  his  day,  and  I  am 
desirous  that  the  subject  should  be  thoroughly  and  impartially 
investigated  by  scientific  students  of  prehistoric  monuments,  in 
these  days  of  more  extended  knowledge  than  was  possessed  by 
our  forefathers.  I  know  that  in  saying  as  much  as  I  have  with 
reference  to  a  second  avenue,  I  am  laying  myself  open  to  a 
charge  of  being  crotchety,  and  perhaps  as  obstinately  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  my  opinions  as  Stukeley  was  in  support  of  his,  but 
I  have  one  wish  only,  viz.  that  archaeologists  should  first  be 
satisfied  as  to  the  original  plan  of  this  monument,  and  of  other 
monuments  wherever  situated,  before  they  indulge  in  fanciful 
speculation  as  to  their  age,  symbolical  forms,  and  destination. 
This  has  been  the  one  end  I  have  kept  steadily  in  view  through 
a  long  series  of  years.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  no  one 
is  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  construction  of  Avebury 
who  has  not  closely  studied  it  upon  the  spot,  planned  it  as  it  now 
stands,  and  compared  it  with  analogous  monuments  in  the  Bri- 
tish Isles  and  elsewhere ;  and  by  analogous  monuments  I  mean 
circles  to  which  an  avenue  is  attached. 

1  also  told  you  last  year  that  I  had  little  faith  in  Stukeley's 
notion  that  the  monument  on  Overton  Hill,  with  its  avenue  of 
stones,  formed  a  part  of  the  Kennet  Avenue,  and  consequently  a 
part  of  the  Avebury  monument.  It  was  the  snake  theory  that 
gave  rise  to  this  notion.  I  am  as  sceptical  now  as  I  was  then, 
for  if  there  be  strong  ground  for  rejecting  a  Beckhampton 
Avenue  there  is  good  reason  for  the  non-existence  of  the  head 
and  neck  of  a  snake.  There  was  unquestionably  a  monument 
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on  Overtoil  Hill,  consisting  of  two  concentric  rings  of  stones, 
and  of  a  short  avenue — the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  cannot  bo 
disputed,  but  I  hold  that  it  was  a  monument  wholly  distinct 
from  that  of  Avebury. 

One  matter  more  relating  to  Avebury.  When  I  had  measured 
the  Circles  in  1881,  the  weather  became  so  unfavourable  that  I 
was  unable  to  survey  the  Kennet  Avenue,  and  could  do  no  more 
than  place  two  of  its  stones  in  my  ground-plan.  Last  year  I 
attempted  to  complete  the  survey,  and  have  only  partially  suc- 
ceeded. I  went  there  in  July,  on  my  way  to  South  Wales,  but 
as  eleven  of  the  seventeen  existing  stones  were  in  standing  corn, 
I  deferred  the  survey  until  my  return  from  Wales  in  September. 
The  weather  then  was  not  more  favourable  than  in  preceding 
years,  and,  although  I  contrived  to  survey  these  eleven  stones,  I 
was  again  compelled  to  abandon  the  four  which  stand  between 
them  and  the  village  of  Kennet.  If  Stukeley's  prospect  (Plate 
xxii.)  of  this  avenue,  sketched  May  15,  1724,  from  Hakpen 
Hill,  be  accurate,  there  were  31,  or  perhaps  33,  stones  then 
existing,  and  the  road  to  Avebury  passed,  with  a  slight  devia- 
tion in  one  part,  between  the  lines.  That  portion  which  I  have 
surveyed  covers  ground  to  a  distance  of  about  2800  feet  from 
the  vallum,  and  the  present  road,  which  is  a  modern  one, 
diverges  at  a  distance  of  about  1400  feet  from  the  vallum,  and 
passes  to  the  east  of  a  large  portion  of  the  avenue,  and  so  con- 
tinues until  it  again  meets  the  stones  near  to  Kennet.  The 
interval  between  the  lines  is  more  uniform  throughout  than 
Stukeley  supposed.  He  has  made  it  to  widen  gradually  as  the 
vallum  is  approached,  for  which  he  had  no  authority.  It  suited 
the  serpent  form  that  it  should  be  so,  just  as  this  preposterous 
theory  suggested  that  the  imaginary  tail  should  gradually  lessen 
in  width,  and  terminate  in  a  single  pillar  beyond  Beckhampton. 

What  excites  my  astonishment  is,  that  Sir  E.  C.  Hoare,  that 
conscientious  prosecutor  and  recorder  of  antiquarian  research,  as 
his  published  works  show  him  to  have  been,  should  not  have 
tested  the  accuracy  of  Stukeley's  plan,  and  the  probability  of  his 
strange  theory.  It  is  an  offence  to  human  pride  and  dignity  to 
be  told  that  we  once  had  a  caudal  appendage  that  has  gradually 
disappeared  through  the  use  of  hard  chairs,  or  ill-usage  from 
envious  and  covetous  neighbours,  but  it  would  wound  our  vanity 
more  deeply  if  we  were  assured  that  the  appendage  was  still 
visible,  and  was  apparent  to  everybody  but  our  individual  selves. 
It  was  an  unwarrantable  liberty  on  the  part  of  Stukeley,  and  a 
reflection  cast  upon  the  designers  of  this  monument,  to  attach  a 
feature  to  it  of  which  they  never  dreamt,  and  to  assign  to  it  a 
destination  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  formed  no  part  of  their 
religious  system. 
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Winterborne-Bassett. —  I  produce  a  ground  plan  of  a  circular 
monument,  situated  3^  miles  north  of  Avebmy,  which  Stukeley 
has  briefly  described  :  l  In  a  field,  north-west  of  the  church  [of 
Winterbourne-Bassett] .  upon  elevated  ground,  is  a  double  circle, 
concentric,  60  cubits  diameter.  The  two  circles  are  near  one 
another,  so  that  one  may  walk  between.  Many  of  the  stones 
have  of  late  been  carried  away.  West  of  it  is  a  single,  broad, 
flat,  and  high  stone,  standing  by  itself,  and  about  as  far  north- 
ward from  the  circle,  in  a  plowed  field,  is  a  barrow  set  round 
with,  or  rather  composed  of,  large  stones.' — (Abury,  p.  45.) 

Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  writes  (Ancient  Wilts,  vol.  ii.  p.  95) :  *  By 
the  above  description  I  was  enabled  to  find  the  remains  of  this 
circle,  which  is  situated  in  a  pasture  ground  at  the  angle  of  a 
road  leading  to  Broad  Hinton,  and  consists  at  present  only  of  a 
few  inconsiderable  stones.'  As  Stukeley  and  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare 
have  not  given  plans,  nor  stated  how  many  stones,  whether 
standing  or  fallen,  composed  the  double  circle,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging  what  was  its  appearance.  Not  one  stone  is 
now  standing,  and  only  six  are  visible,  and  one  or  two  of  these 
are  barely  above  ground.  By  probing  we  found  eleven  buried 
stones,  which  we  uncovered.  Some  of  them  appear  to  be  very 
near  to  their  original  places  in  the  circles,  and  others  have  been 
displaced. 

Stukeley's  (  60  cubits  diameter'  [110  feet,  according  to  his 
measure  of  a  cubit]  is  clearly  an  error  for  radius,  for  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  plan  on  the  table  that  the  diameter  of  the  outer 
circle  is  about  240  feet,  and  that  of  the  inner  1 65  feet. 

The  stones  are  small,  and  the  monument  can  only  have  been 
imposing  by  reason  of  its  large  size.  A  prostrate  stone  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  circles,  and  in  this  respect  we  are  reminded  of 
two  Cornish  circles  which  have  a  like  feature.  It  is  possible, 
but  scarcely  probable,  that  this  stone  belonged  to  the  inner 
circle,  left  here  in  course  of  removal,  and  yet  if  it  was  in  the 
centre  when  Stukeley  visited  the  monument,  it  is  strange  that 
he  should  have  been  silent  respecting  it,  with  his  keen  eye  for 
keblas  and  coves. 

The  menhir,  west  of  the  circle,  and  the  barrow  northward, 
have  disappeared  ;  but  in  the  same  field  with  the  circles,  and  at 
a  distance  of  253  feet  from  the  centre  of  them,  in  a  direction 
south-south-east,  is  a  large  stone,  lying  upon  the  ground,  9  feet 
long,  7  feet  wide;  and  at  a  distance  of  351  feet  east-north-east 
from  the  centre  are  two  fallen  stones  much  buried.  These  three 
stones  are  not  alluded  to  by  Stukeley  and  Hoare. 

Stanton  Drew. — From  Avebury  I  proceeded  to  Stanton  Drew, 
in  Somersetshire,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  Mr. 
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H.  B.  Coates,  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  two  of  the  circles 
are  situated,  offered  me  every  facility  for  conducting  the  survey, 
and  in  a  most  obliging  manner  gave  me  free  permission  to  probe 
for  and  uncover  buried  stones,  if  I  wished  to  do  so. 

The  monuments  consist  of  three  circles  of  very  unequal  dimen- 
sions ;  of  a  dilapidated  structure,  at  a  short  distance  south-west 
from  the  church,  composed  of  three  stones,  called  a  cove  by 
Stukeley,  who  I  imagine  was  the  first  to  bestow  this  name  upon 
it:  and  of  three  outlying  prostrate  monoliths  at  considerable  dis- 
tances from  the  circles,  from  which  they  cannot  be  seen  at  this 
time,  and  with  which  they  may  not  have  had  any  connection 
whatever. 

Two  of  the  circles  are  situated  near  to  each  other  in  a  large 
pasture  on  the  east-north-east  side  of  the  church,  where  the 
ground  slopes  gently  to  the  east  and  north.  The  third  circle  is 
on  higher  ground  on  the  east-south-east  side  of  the  church,  and 
here  the  ground  slopes  to  the  east  and  south.  To  each  of  the  two 
former  a  short  avenue  of  stones  is  attached,  but  the  third  circle 
has  no  avenue,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  ever  had 
one. 

Circles  situated  as  these  are,  in  close  proximity,  are  difficult  of 
explanation,  and  the  difficulty  is  the  greater  when  their  dimen- 
sions are  so  unequal.  I  do  not  think  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
before  us  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusions  re- 
specting circles.  The  late  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Edinburgh,  was  of 
opinion  that  some  are  sepulchral,  but  others  which  are  not  dis- 
tinctly so  will  continue  to  engage  the  attention  of  students,  and 
be  a  fruitful  field  of  speculation.  It  is  possible  that  some  may 
have  been  places  for  religious  gatherings  of  the  people,  but  as 
we  are  at  present  wholly  ignorant  of  the  people  who  erected 
them,  and  of  their  religious  beliefs,  we  are  not  likely  to  make 
much  progress  in  this  direction  for  some  time  to  come.  Others 
may  have  been  folds  for  flocks  and  herds,  and  others  again  may 
be  the  remains  of  the  boundary  walls  within  whose  limits  wooden 
huts  were  erected,  or  annual  games  were  held,  or  important 
public  business  was  discussed  and  transacted.  Clusters  of  circles 
without  avenues  are  found  elsewhere,  e.g.,  those  at  the  foot  of 
Sittaford  Tor  on  Dartmoor,  and  at  Tregaseal  and  the  Hurlers  in 
Cornwall,  and  of  the  use  of  these  groups  it  is  not  easy  to  form 
an  opinion.  If  they  were  temples,  why  should  the  worshippers 
have  been  gathered  into  separate  congregations?  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  grouping  must  be  fatal  to  the  temple  theory. 

The  Stanton  Drew  monuments  have  been  planned  and  de- 
scribed many  times.  Aubrey  was  the  first  who  noticed  them, 
and  a  plan  drawn  in  his  usual  rough  style  exists  (Mon.  Britan.) 
Musgrave  made  a  plan  in  1719,  which  is  given  in  Tab.  xii.  of 
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Belgium  Britannicum,  p.  208.  He  was  followed  by  Stuke- 
ley,  who  states  that  in  1723,  Mr.  John  Strachey,  <a  worthy 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,'  assisted  him  to  measure  them. 
In  1740,  Wood,  the  Bath  architect,  whose  character  was  so 
roughly  handled  by  Bishop  Warburton  and  the  jealous  doctor, 
made  a  plan,  a  copy  of  which  is  on  the  table.  The  Rev.  S.  Sayer, 
in  his  History  of  Bristol,  published  in  1821,  has  planned  and 
described  them.  In  1826,  Crocker  planned  them ;  and  in  1829, 
Rutter  described  them  in  his  Delineations  of  Somerset. 
There  was  a  greater  difficulty  in  Stukeley's  day  in  measuring 
these  circles  than  there  is  now,  because  hedges  had  been  run 
across  them.  The  Great  Circle  then  stood  in  three  fields,  and 
each  of  the  two  others  in  two  fields.  On  this  account,  probably, 
Stukeley  was  unable  at  first  to  discover  the  construction  of  the 
large  circle  and  of  its  immediate  neighbour,  for  he  writes  :  '  I 
can  scarce  think  there  ever  were  an  avenue  to  this  work,'  and 
the  stones  of  the  avenues  which  really  exist,  and  which  he  failed 
to  discover,  he  ingeniously  converted  into  a  quincuple  circle, 
and  this  led  him  to  compare  Stanton  Drew  with  Avebury.  His 
very  fanciful  mind  also  led  him  to  think  that  a  fifth  monument 
once  existed  upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  manor  house, 
for  the  following  curious  reason  :  <  Then  the  area,  or  whole 
content  of  the  oval  knoll,  would  be  filled  up  handsomely  and 
with  great  regularity.  Indeed  I  am  shocked  at  the  number  of 
the  works  at  present  being  four,  whereas  that  of  five  seems 
much  more  eligible  in  this  case,  both  as  an  odd  number  and  an 
harmonic ;  for  I  doubt  not  but  the  Druids,  the  contrivers  of 
these  structures,  had  a  good  notion  of  music,  as  I  could  evidence 
in  some  observations  I  have  made  in  the  very  matters  before  us, 
but  fear  to  be  thought  whimsical  in  a  thing  of  this  nature,  and 
in  a  subject  so  wholly  new.  'Tis  certain  Pythagoras,  the  Arch- 
Druid,  as  I  venture  to  call  him,  completed  this  wondrous  art. 
Now,  what  can  be  plainer  than  the  conformity  between  this 
work  and  Abury — the  same  situation  near  the  spring  of  a  river, 
upon  a  knoll,  in  a  large  valley  guarded  from  weather's  severity 
by  environing  hills ;  here  is  a  cove  of  three  stones,  the  circle  of 
twelve,  that  of  thirty  stones,  all  set  at  the  same  intervals  of 
30  foot ;  here  are  the  concentric  circles ;  but  then  Abury  is  a 
vastly  more  extensive  and  magnificent  design,  the  stones  of 
much  larger  dimensions,  and  much  more  numerous ;  here  are 
two  circles,  one  of  twelve,  the  other  of  thirty  stones ;  but  at 
Abury  they  have  repeated  'em,  and  doubled  them  by  setting  one 
within  the  other  ;  the  quincuple  circle  they  have  infinitely  ex- 
ceeded by  the  prodigious  circular  portico  of  a  hundred  stones  on 
a  side,  then  by  a  mighty  ditch  and  vallum  encompassing  it,  by 
two  avenues  3  miles  in  length  each  of  one  hundred  stones  on  a 
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side,  by  the  temple  on  Overtoil  Hill,  and  perhaps  others  by  Sil- 
bury  Hill,  and  other  matters,  they  have  so  far  exceeded  their 
copy  that  in  the  total  they  have  outdone  themselves,  and  created 
a  Celtic  wonder  of  the  world,  or  the  eighth.' 

It  was  his  opinion  that  the  Stanton  Drew  circles  were  much 
older  than  Avebury.  At  a  later  period,  when  he  had  stuffed  his 
head  with  the  snake  theory,  he  must  have  paid  Stanton  Drew 
another  visit,  and  then  he  endeavoured  to  assimilate  the  Somerset- 
shire and  Wiltshire  monuments  still  more  closely.  Then  it  was 
that  he  perceived  the  avenues  at  Stanton  Drew,  and  constructed 
a  plan  in  which  he  gave  a  second  avenue  to  the  great  circle, 
uniting  it  by  this  means  to  the  third  circle  on  the  hill,  and  at  the 
same  time  joining  the  existing  short  avenues  so  as  to  form  the 
curved  neck  of  his  imaginary  snake.  '  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
effrontery,'  remarks  Mr.  Fergusson  (Rude  Stone  Monuments, 
p.  150,  7i.),  ( with  which  Stukeley  inserted  curved  avenues 
between  these  circles,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  into  a  serpent 
form.  Nothing  of  the  kind  exists,'  &c.  Is  not  the  probability 
strengthened,  by  this  example  of  bold  conjecture,  that  he  has 
treated  the  Avebury  monument  in  a  similar  manner  ? 

According  to  Stukeley's  description,  the  circle  on  the  hill  is  120 
feet  in  diameter,  and  consists  of  twelve  stones,  30  feet  apart.  At 
a  distance  of  500  feet  from  this  circle  is  the  Great  Circle  300 
feet  in  diameter,  composed  of  thirty  stones  30  feet  apart;  twenty 
stones  remain,  of  which  three  are  standing.  Thirty  feet  from 
this  circle  is  the  third,  or  quincuple  one,  as  he  imagined,  and 
which  he  says  is  310  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  needless  to  pursue 
his  inaccurate  description,  further  than  to  endorse  his  wish, 
"  that  the  owners  of  the  estate  will  preserve  the  innocent  monu- 
ment for  the  glory  of  their  country." 

The  best  and  most  accurate  plan  has  been  made  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Dymond,  C.E.  It  differs  from  mine  in  being  not  only  more 
delicately  and  skilfully  delineated,  but  in  being  laid  to  a  some- 
what smaller  scale,  and  in  the  amount  of  magnetic  variation. 
In  the  matter  of  the  variation  I  think  both  he  and  I  have  slightly 
erred,  he  having  taken  it  to  have  been  23°  in  1872,  and  I  in 
having  taken  it  to  have  been  19°  20'  in  1882.  More  strictly 
speaking,  it  should  have  been  20°  22' in  1872,  and  19°  10'  ten 
years  later.  This  is,  however,  a  matter  of  very  small  conse- 
quence, and  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  ground-plans, 
nor  their  usefulness. 

Mr.  Dymond's  measurements  give  368  feet  diameter  to  the 
largest  circle,  97  feet  to  the  smallest,  and  145  feet  to  the  third. 
Mine,  372  feet,  94  feet  and  148  feet,  It  is  quite  clear  that 
Stukeley's  computation  of  the  number  of  stones  in  each  circle, 
in  conformity  to  his  arbitrary  law  of  intervals,  is  indefensible  ; 
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and  it  is  certain  that  the  diameters  of  his  circles  have  been 
adapted  to  accord  with  this  theory.  If  I  criticise  and  condemn 
Stukeley's  ideas  frequently  and  severely,  I  hope  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  my  sole  object  is  to  point  out  the  very  unsound  and 
visionary  grounds  upon  which  they  have  been  based.  His  views 
have  been  too  implicitly  relied  upon  by  others,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent day  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  meet  with  articles  on  these 
early  stone  monuments  in  which  his  law  of  intervals,  number 
of  stones,  and  relative  proportions  of  the  circles,  are  received 
for  infallible  truth. 

There  is  a  cluster  of  stones  on  the  east  verge  of  the  smallest 
circle  which  some  persons  have  supposed  constituted  the  remains 
of  a  dilapidated  cromlech.  They  are  merely  the  fragments  of  a 
large  stone  of  the  circle  which  has  been  broken  up  for  removal. 

The  so-called  '  Cove  '  is  probably  a  ruined  cist,  of  which  the 
covering  stone  has  long  since  disappeared. 

SOUTH  WALES. 

My  first  halting-place  was  Cardiff.  About  six  miles  to  the 
west  of  this  busy  commercial  port,  in  the  direction  of  Cow- 
bridge,  there  are  two  good  examples  of  South  Wales  monu- 
ments ;  the  one  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  is 
commonly  called  Castell-Corrig,  the  other,  called  Maes-y-Felin, 
is  about  one  mile  distant  from  it  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  St. 
Lytham.  They  are  both  imperfect,  and  near  to  the  former  are 
the  remains  of  two  other  large  cromlechs.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cardiff  is  a  fifth  cromlech,  which  I  did  not  see.  It  is 
also  dilapidated,  and  consists  at  this  time  of  two  supports  and  a 
triangular  capstone,  9  feet  8  inches  in  length  by  5  feet  in  width 
at  its  broadest  end. 

Castell-Corrig  is  the  largest  monument  in  South  Wales,  its 
capstone  being  22  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide,  and  is  partly  en- 
veloped in  a  cairn. 

Maes-y-Felin,  though  smaller,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  it  in 
grandeur,  and  is  almost  entirely  denuded  of  its  mound. 

B.  H.  Malkin,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  in  his  Scenery,  Antiquities  and 
Biography  of  South  Wales,  published  in  1804,  has  described 
these  monuments,  and  remarks,  'it  is  a  singular  circumstance 
that  they  should  have  been  generally  overlooked  by  travellers 
who  have  favoured  the  public  with  the  result  of  their  observa- 
tion.' Mr.  Salisbury  Brereton,  he  continues,  noticed  them  with 
a  few.  particulars,  and  the  learned  and  laborious  Camden  makes 
'no  mention  of  them. 

In  Malkin's  day,  these  monuments  were  more  deeply  em- 
bedded in  mounds  than  they  are  now;  and  the  two  ruined  struc- 
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tures  near  to  Castell-Corrig  did  not  escape  his  notice,  and  of 
them  he  says  they  were  '  set  up  nearly  in  the  same  manner.' 
The  cromlech  of  Maes-y-Felin,  he  writes,  was  known  by  the 
uncouth  name  of  *  the  greyhound-bitch  kennel,'  and  there  were 
( the  remains  of  a  cairn,  or  heap  of  stones,  on  three  sides  of  it; 
and  the  heap  has  possibly  been  diminished  for  the  sake  of  build- 
ing a  cottage,  which  stands  just  by."  It  was  used  as  a  stable 
for  sheltering  a  horse.  Mr.  Ed.  Williams  furnished  Malkin 
with  this  absurd  supposition  respecting  the  origin  of  its  name  : 
'  In  all  probability,  the  first  British  Christians,  by  way  of 
showing  their  detestation,  whenever  they  met  with  druidical  or 
heathenish  places  of  worship,  converted  them  into  dog-kennels.' 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  Pentre-Ifan,  and  some 
other  Pembrokeshire  monuments,  as  though  they  were  the  finest 
and  most  interesting  in  South  Wales ;  but  full  justice  has  not 
been  done  to  these  two  Glamorganshire  structures,  which  are 
more  important,  and  in  a  better  state  of  preservation. 

From  Cardiff  my  journey  lay  through  Haverfordwest,  St. 
David's,  Fishguard,  and  Newport,  where  it  terminated.  During 
this  journey  I  measured  nineteen  cromlechs,  viz.,  seventeen  in 
Pembrokeshire  and  two  in  Glamorganshire.  These  do  not 
comprise  all  that  exist  in  these  counties ;  but  the  number  in- 
cludes a  large  proportion,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  of 
them.  Unfortunately,  I  may  say  universally,  they  are  in  a 
very  dilapidated  condition,  and  are  all  of  one  class,  i.  e.,  not 
one  of  the  nineteen  is  unmistakeably  a  chamber,  as  distinguished 
from  a  cist.  As,  however,  many  monuments  have  been  entirely 
destroyed  and  swept  away,  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid 
upon  this  point.  Nevertheless,  from  articles  in  the  Archseologia 
Cambrensis,  and  other  publications,  I  expected  to  meet  with  a 
greater  variety  of  monuments,  and  to  learn  much  from  a  com- 
parison between  them  and  structures  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  My  expectations  have  not  been  fulfilled,  and  I  met 
with  many  disappointments.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  since 
the  Ordnance  Survey  was  issued  in  1843,  many  of  these  ancient 
buildings  have  disappeared,  and  several  long,  fatiguing,  and 
fruitless  journeys  along  very  rugged  and  mountainous  roads 
were  undergone  by  me  in  search  of  monuments  recorded  on  the 
maps.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  Ancient  Monuments 
Preservation  Act  may  be  speedily  put  into  force  to  prevent  any 
further  demolition  and  diminution.  In  all  fairness,  however, 
it  should  be  stated  that  the  blame  for  some  of  these  acts  of 
vandalism  must  not  be  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  uneducated 
tenants  and  unenlightened  landlords,  who  have  had  no  interest 
in  their  preservation,  but  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
were  enthusiasts  in  the  study  of  their  country's  history,  and 
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whose  antiquarian  zeal  was  not  tempered  with  knowledge  and 
experience.  One  of  these  despoilers  was  no  less  a  person  than 
Mr.  Fenton,  the  historian  of  his  native  county  of  Pembroke,  a 
Fellow  of  this  Society  in  the  first  decade  of  (his  century,  whose 
acts  can  only  be  vindicated  on  the  ground  that  he  came  into  the 
world  too  soon.  He  was  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Sir  R. 
0.  Hoare,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  history,  and  from  whom 
he  imbibed  his  druidical  notions ;  and  he  frankly  admits  that 
the  rumour  of  his  explorations  stimulated  peasants  to  prosecute 
researches  in  the  hope  of  discovering  hidden  treasure,  which 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  many  monuments.  About  a  mile  from 
Newport  on  the  Fishguard  road,  there  is  a  remarkable  cluster 
of  five  cistvaens  radiating  from  a  common  centre,  and  once 
enclosed  within  a  large  barrow,  of  which  some  vestiges  still 
remain.  It  is  called  Carreg-y-Gof.  Mr.  Fenton  explored  them 
all,  and  has  left  on  record  that  he  dislodged  their  cover-stones 
to  facilitate  the  examination;  but  beyond  the  unearthing  of 
pieces  of  rude  urns  and  particles  of  bones,  we  learn  nothing. 
Four  of  the  displaced  cap-stones  are  still  upon  the  spot ;  but  the 
fifth  has  been  removed,  and  used  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
close  by.  It  was  Fenton's  opinion  that  the  central  space  was 
occupied  by  a  cromlech,  by  which  he  means  a  structure  raised 
for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  that  a  ring  of  stones  formerly  en- 
circled the  group.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  a  ring  in  his  day, 
and  there  is  insufficient  space  for  a  central  cist. 

I  have  said  that  the  monuments  of  South  Wales  have  dis- 
appointed me,  but  I  will  mention  one  or  two  matters  relating  to 
Pembrokeshire  cromlechs  which  are  not  without  interest.  Those 
I  have  visited  are  mostly  on  the  high  cliffs,  or  on  craggy  earns, 
overlooking  the  sea,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  hut-circles  and  fortified 
promontories.  This  association  seems  to  imply  that  the  occu- 
pants of  the  huts  and  forts  were  the  constructors  of  the  tombs. 
A  stranger  to  the  country,  without  a  guide,  would  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  finding  some  of  them.  His  experience, 
gained,  e.g.9  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall,  would  not  avail  him 
here,  where  he  must  seek  for  them  high  up  among  huge  frag- 
ments of  rocks  which,  in  past  ages,  have  been  torn  from  the 
crags,  and  cover  the  slopes  in  wild  confusion ;  in  places  where 
his  experience  would  not  prompt  him  to  search.  I  had  to  make 
two  journeys  from  St.  David's  in  quest  of  t  a  double  cromlech/ 
as  it  is  inaccurately  described  to  be,  in  the  Archaeologia  Cam- 
brensis  (vol.  ix.  3d  S.  p.  73),  on  Carn  Llidw.  I  must  have 
passed  near  the  spot  more  than  once  without  discovering  the 
.  object  of  my  search.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  is 
not  marked  in  the  Ordnance  map.  Instead  of  finding  a  double 
cromlech,  by  which,  I  suppose,  was  meant  a  monument  com- 
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posed  of  two  parts,  I  found  two  small,  yet  quite  distinct,  cists, 
separated  by  a  small  interval  of  six  feet.  In  my  report  upon 
the  Cornish  monuments,  I  described  a  cist  called  '  the  Three 
Brothers  of  Grugith,'  which  is  situated  among  boulders  covering 
a  level  moor ;  and  in  this  instance  the  capstone  has  one  side 
resting  upon  a  large  boulder  in  situ,  which  has  been  utilised  for 
a  support.  One  of  the  two  cists  on  Cam  Llidw  is  situated  on 
the  western  side  of  mountain,  at  the  base  of  the  immense  rock 
which  crowns  it,  and  one  end  of  the  capstone  was  supported  on 
the  ledge  of  the  rock,  from  which  it  has  slipped.  In  the  plan 
upon  the  table,  I  have  drawn  a  section  showing  the  capstone 
restored  to  its  original  level.  There  is  another  example  of  this 
construction  on  the  rocky  eminence  just  above  the  village  and 
church  of  Llanwnda,  near  Fishguard ;  and,  in  addition  to  these 
peculiarly  situated  structures  high  up  among  crags  and  huge 
masses  of  broken  rocks  on  steep  hill-sides,  there  is  a  cist  near 
the  great  rampart  of  loose  stones  on  St.  David's  Head,  and 
another  called  '  Gilfach-goch,'  in  the  parish  of  Llanwnda. 

The  cromlech  of  Pentre-Ifan  has  been  much  over-rated,  and 
the  measures  given  in  various  publications  exceed  the  reality. 
The  capstone  is  16  feet  long,  its  extreme  width  is  9  feet  1  inch, 
and  it  is  somewhat  less  than  2  feet  in  greatest  thickness.  This 
stone  was  at  no  time  of  greater  size  than  now,  as  it  has  been 
stated  to  have  been  by  George  Owen,  and  other  writers.  The 
monument  is  so  dilapidated  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what 
its  plan  was,  and  several  stones  which  are  said  to  have  been 
lying  about  no  longer  exist.  I  observed  no  trace  of  a  ring  of 
stones  50  feet  in  diameter,  encircling  the  monument,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Additions  to  Camden.  The  puzzling  feature 
of  the  structure  is  the  arrangement  of  two  stones  on  the  south- 
east, and  two  on  the  south-west  sides  of  the  south  supports, 
forming  with  them  a  half  circle.  The  late  Rev.  H.  Longueville- 
Jones  thought  that  a  second  cist  existed  here,  and  the  same  idea 
occurred  to  me  when  I  drew  the  plan.  Another  peculiar  feature 
is  the  way  in  which  the  two  supports  on  which  the  south  end  of 
the  capstone  rests  are  placed. 

The  'Longhouse'  cist,  in  the  parish  of  Llanrian,  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  foregoing,  on  account  of  the  massiveness  of  its 
capstone,  it  being  16  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  5  feet  7  inches  in 

Greatest  thickness,  although  it  may  be  less  imposing  in  appearance, 
f  Pentre-Ifan  has  the  reputation  of  having  sheltered  five  persons 
on  horseback  during  a  rain  shower,  which  I  greatly  doubt,  the 
Longhouse  cist  is  capable  of  housing  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  a  herd 
of  swine,  and  appeared  to  have  been  thus  utilised  not  long  before 
my  visit.  A  lane  leading  from  the  manor  house  to  the  cliff 
bounds  the  monument  on  the  north-west,  and  in  the  grass-field  on 

/  O 
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the  other  side  of  the  lane,  at  a  distance  of  about  127  yards  from 
the  cist,  stands  a  pillar  5  feet  6  inches  high,  3  feet  3  inches 
wide ;  1 2  feet  from  it  there  is  a  prostrate  stone,  8  feet  long  by 
4  feet  8  inches  wide  ;  and  56  yards  further  in  the  same  field 
there  are  two  prostrate  stones,  side  by  side,  and  partly  buried, 
9  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  long  by  5  feet  respect- 
ively. These  stones  seem  to  lie  in  a  nearly  straight  line,  bearing 
a  west -north- west  direction  from  the  cist.  I  have  met  with  no 
mention  of  these  stones  in  any  publication,  and  I  conjecture  that 
they  are  the  remains  of  an  avenue  of  monoliths. 

In  the  parish  of  Nevern,  besides  Pentre-Ifan,  1  measured  two 
cromlechs,  viz.,  Llech-y-Dribed,  and  Trellyffan,  the  latter  having 
the  distinguished  honour  of  being  the  only  monument  in  South 
Wales,  as  far  as  I  know,  which  exhibits  cup-markings,  and 
strange  to  say  they  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.  There  are 
twenty- two  of  these  cups  upon  the  capstone,  and  in  the  positions 
in  which  they  appear  in  my  plan.  ^In  India,  where  cups  have 
been  abundantly  found,  they  are  arranged  in  rows ;  but  here 
they  appear  to  be  placed  promiscuously,  just  as  they  are  in 
Brittany. 

Although  I  have  spoken  of  one  standing  pillar  only,  I  saw 
several  in  the  course  of  my  journey,  but  I  met  with  no  circle  of 
monoliths.  For  this  reason  1  have  confined  this  report  almost 
exclusively  to  South  Wales  cromlechs." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  June  21st,  1883. 
The  EARL  OF  CARNARVON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society  : — Collections.  Vol.  viii.  Part  2. 
8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  (National  Institute  of 
France)  : — Comptes  Rendus  des  Seances  de  1'annee  1883.  Quatrieme  Serie. 
Tome  xi.  Bulletin  de  Janvier-Fevrier-Mars.  8vo.  Paris,  1883. 

From  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  So- 
ciety :— Transactions.  Part  ii.  Vol  vi.  8vo.  Kendal,  1883. 

From  the  Author  : — Henbury.  A  Gloucestershire  Parish  a  thousand  years  ago. 
By  Thomas  Kerslake.  Reprinted  from  The  Antiquarian  Magazine  and 
Bibliographer.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  W.  George,  Esq.  : — New  Facts  relating  to  the  Chatterton  Family.  8ro. 
Bristol,  1883. 
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From  the  National  Society  for  Preserving  Memorials  of  the  Dead  : — The  Journal. 
No.  3.  March.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Author  : — The  Early  History  of  the  Church  of  Kingston-upon-Thames, 
together  with  the  History  of  the  Free  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Kingston.  By  Major  Alfred  Heales,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London,  1883. 

From  the  Author : — Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Local  Antiquities  collected  by 
George  Payne,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Loc.  Sec.  S.  A.  Kent.  Printed  for  private 
circulation  only.  8vo.  Sittingbourne,  1882. 

MONTAGU  BURROWS,  Esq.,  C.  J.  ELTON,  Esq.,  and  J.  B. 
DAVIDSON,  Esq.,  were  admitted  Fellows. 

WALTER  MONEY,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Berkshire, 
communicated  the  following  Notes  on  Roman  and  other  Anti- 
quities which  had  come  under  his  notice  : — 

"  In  the  month  of  April  last,  as  some  farm  workmen  were 
engaged  in  opening  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
chalk  to  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  between  the  villages  of  North  and  South  Fawley,  on  the 
estate  of  Philip  Wroughton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  they  came  upon  four 
human  skeletons  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  The  remains 
were  placed  in  distinct  graves,  parallel  to  each  other,  averaging 
3  feet  apart,  and  being  6  feet  in  length,  2  feet  in  width,  and  2 
feet  6  inches  deep.  In  each  instance  the  skeleton  was  extended 
on  its  back,  with  the  head  towards  the  north,  the  feet  southward. 
With  one  of  the  bodies  a  small  bottle  (No.  1)  was  placed  in  an 
inverted  position  between  the  right  shoulder  and  the  head,  but 
was  unfortunately  broken  by  the  pickaxe  of  one  of  the  workmen. 
On  uniting  the  pieces  it  was  found  to  be  4J  inches  high,  3£ 
inches  in  diameter  at  its  widest  part,  having  a  narrow  neck, 
circular  top  or  rim,  and  narrow  base,  and  has  a  red  lustred 
glazing,  similar  to  the  ware  made  in  the  Roman  potteries  of  the 
Few  Forest,  but  is  without  ornament.  (See  Archaeologia,  vol. 
xxxv.  p.  91.)  With  one  of  the  other  skeletons,  and  precisely  in 
the  same  position,  and  also  inverted,  was  a  small  drinking-cup 
of  a  far  finer  and  more  elegant  style  of  manufacture  (No.  2). 
It  is  of  the  Castor  or  Durobrivian  ware,  and  is  ornamented  on 
its  sides  with  the  not  uncommon  scroll  decoration  in  white  slip 
on  a  dark-coloured  ground.  This  vessel  was  also  broken,  but 
not  sufficiently  to  prevent  restoration.  It  is  4^  inches  high,  and 
3|  inches  in  diameter. 

Near  the  feet  of  two  of  the  skeletons  several  flat-headed  studs 
were  found,  which  I  regard  as  caliga  nails,  such  as  were  used 
for  the  outer  edges  of  the  soles  of  the  caligae  or  military  boots  of 
Roman  soldiers,  the  double  points  of  the  nails  being  made  very 
slight  and  sharp,  that  they  might  be  easily  turned  and  clenched 
on  the  inside  of  the  sole. 
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The  skulls  and  bones  were  broken  and  dispersed  before  my 
attention  was  called  to  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Wroughton,  but  I 
have  since  collected  several  portions  of  the  skulls  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  remains. 

Some  few  years  since  twelve  human  skeletons  were  found  on 
Stancombe  Down,  near  Lambourn,  about  two  miles  westward  of 
Fawley,  under  very  similar  conditions  to  those  above  described, 
and  which  were  considered  to  be  the  remains  of  Roman  soldiers 
slain  in  some  contest  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  also  exhibit  a  Tobacco  Stopper  of  brass,  2  inches  in  length, 
found  in  a  field  at  Welford  a  few  years  ago  on  the  estate  of 
Charles  Eyre,  Esq.  It  consists  of  an  oval  medallion,  much 
worn.  On  one  side  is  the  profile  of  King  William  III.,  and  the 
legend,  FEAR  GOD  HONNOVR  THE  KING,  and  on  the  other  the 
Royal  arms  and  supporters. 

I  likewise  send  a  sixteenth- century  Drinking-glass  or  tazza, 
similar  in  shape  to  some  modern  champagne  glasses,  which  has 
been  preserved  in  the  Vickers's  family  on  account  of  its  having 
been  used  by  Queen  Elizabeth  when  on  a  visit  to  one  of  their 
ancestors,  as  described  in  the  printed  description  accompanying 
the  glass.  The  leather  case  is  curious,  and  shows  the  value  set 
upon  the  relic  by  its  former  owners,  likewise  that  the  glass  once 
had  a  cover.  The  foot  of  the  glass  has  at  some  time  been 
broken  off  and  carefully  repaired  with  a  silver  mount.  Dimen- 
sions :  height  of  glass,  5  J  inches ;  diameter  4| ;  height  of  case, 
9J  inches." 

C.  ROACH  SMITH,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  remarked  that  similar  iron 
objects  to  the  supposed  sandal  nails  had  been  found  in  Nor- 
mandy, but  that  their  exact  use  had  not  been  determined.  He 
did  not  consider  that  they  had  formed  part  of  Roman  sandals. 

GEORGE  PAYNE,  Esq.,  Jun.,  F.S.A.,  gave  the  following 
account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Foundations  of  Roman  Buildings 
at  Boxted,  between  Newington  and  Lower  Halstow,  Kent : — 

"  In  the  spring  of  1880,  when  exploring  the  fields  around 
Newington,  I  noticed  a  quantity  of  fragments  of  Roman  tile  and 
mortar  rubbish,  thickly  strewn  upon  the  surface,  in  a  field  on 
Boxted  Farm.  Suspecting  the  presence  of  masonry  underneath, 
I  cautioned  the  gangs  of  brick-earth  diggers  who  were  working 
in  the  adjoining  field,  in  the  event  of  anything  coming  to  light, 
to  communicate  with  me  at  once.  On  the  3rd  of  August,  1880, 
intelligence  was  received  that  fragments  of  Roman  pottery,  tiles, 
and  coins,  &c.,  were  being  discovered  daily.  Similar  discoveries 
occurring  throughout  the  winter  of  that  and  the  following  year 
clearly  proved  that  we  were  approaching  the  site  of  a  dwelling. 
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The  conjecture  was  verified  on  the  9th  of  February,  1882,  when 
a  portion  of  the  wall  and  floor  of  a  room  was  exposed,  the  latter, 
of  which  a  fragment  remained  in  situ,  was  originally  paved  with 
chalk  and  sandstone  tesserae,  set  in  a  j  inch  bedding  of  concrete 
composed  of  lime,  sand,  and  pounded  tile,  the  whole  being  laid 
upon  a  base  levelled  with  fine  gravel.  On  digging  away  the 
earth  above  the  floor,  several  gallons  of  tesserae,  fragments  of 
pottery,  a  spindle-whorl  of  bone,  and  a  'middle  brass'  of  Ves- 
pasian, were  found.  About  thirty  yards  to  the  south-west,  a 
well  was  met  with,  filled  up  with  Roman  materials,  among  which 
we  found  a  bronze  finger-ring  and  hair-pin.  From  the  import- 
ance of  these  discoveries  I  was  induced  to  connect  them  with 
what  I  had  observed  two  years  previously  on  Boxted  farm,  and 
consequently  resolved  to  probe  the  suspected  area.  On  applying 
to  Mr.  Stevens,  the  tenant,  for  permission,  he  informed  me  that 
during  the  past  twenty  years  his  men  had  been  ploughing  up  the 
remains  of  a  fallen  building  in  the  field  in  question,  and  that 
when  the  corn  reached  the  height  of  two  feet  a  perfect  outline  of 
the  foundations  could  be  traced.  At  Mr.  Stevens'  request  opera- 
tions were  deferred  until  the  corn  was  up,  when  he  invited  me 
to  witness  with  my  own  eyes  the  correctness  of  his  statement, 
the  result  being  that  I  was  enabled  to  draw  a  complete  ground 
plan  of  the  foundations  as  clearly  defined  in  the  corn  as  in  the 
accompanying  drawing.  After  the  harvest,  Mr.  Stevens  most 
kindly  placed  the  field  at  my  disposal  for  the  whole  winter.  The 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Harris,  the  owner  of  Boxted,  also,  not 
only  granted  me  permission  to  excavate,  but  with  his  accustomed 
liberality  asked  to  be  allowed  to  share  the  expenses.  On  the 
22nd  September,  1882,  the  ground  was  opened,  and  a  wall 
revealed  at  a  depth  of  14  inches.  The  work  progressed  so  rapidly 
that  by  the  end  of  November  the  whole  of  the  foundations 
figured  upon  the  plan  were  laid  bare.  The  suite  of  apartments 
in  the  centre  of  the  plan  occupy  a  space  of  193  feet  3  inches  in 
length,  and  a  uniform  width  of  23  feet,  the  whole  being  un- 
paved.  The  walls  averaged  22  inches  in  thickness,  and  where 
tested  gave  a  foundation  of  three  feet  in  depth.  They  were 
chiefly  constructed  of  flint,  rag  and  tufa,  roughly  set  in  mortar. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  corridor  or  passage-way  on  each 
side  of  the  central  series  of  rooms,  with  an  outlet  at  the  south- 
eastern end ;  the  eastern  and  outer  wall  of  the  corridor  being 
built  almost  entirely  of  tufa.  The  exterior  chamber  towards  the 
north-east  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  habitation,  as  the  floor 
to  a  depth  of  three  feet  was  covered  with  broken  tiles,  fragments 
of  various  kinds  of  pottery,  including  fine  examples  of  embossed 
Samian  ware.  The  walls  had  evidently  been  decorated  with 
fresco  painting,  as  much  plaster  was  found  coloured  in  red,  yel- 
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low,  white,  black,  brown,  and  blue.  Outside  the  north  wall  of 
this  apartment  the  soil  was  so  black  that  I  caused  a  wide  and 
deep  trench  to  be  dug,  and  we  were  rewarded  by  finding  Roman 
remains  to  a  depth  of  seven  feet,  consisting  of  two  small  brass 
coins  of  Domitian,  numerous  fragments  of  glass  vessels,  a  piece 
of  ground  window  glass,  specimens  of  Upchurch  and  Durobri- 
vian  ware,  broken  tiles,  two  pieces  of  white  marble,  two  bronze 
fibulas,  the  handle  of  a  bronze  ligula,  two  bronze  hair-pins,  a 
pair  of  nail-cleaners,  a  pair  of  tweezers,  and  a  pair  of  ear-picks; 
the  three  latter  articles  are  also  of  bronze,  and  were  probably 
attached  to  a  chatelaine,  and  doubtless  belong  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period.  Many  good  pieces  of  Samian  were  met  with 
decorated  with  floral  devices,  arabesques,  figures  of  men,  dogs, 
&c. ;  likewise  portions  of  paterae  stamped  with  the  following 
potters'  names,  SECVNDINI,  OFPART,  OFSECVN,  OFCEN.  At  the 
spot  marked  with  an  arrow  on  the  plan,  a  trial  hole  was  dug, 
when  a  bronze  ligula  and  a  stylus  were  discovered,  together  with 
fragments  of  tiles  and  pottery.  The  ground  for  a  considerable 
distance  around  the  foundations  was  carefully  probed  to  a  depth  of 
four  feet,  but  nothing  was  revealed  to  justify  further  exploration. 
A  trench  was  dug  near  the  north-east  compartment,  when  frag- 
mentary foundations  could  be  clearly  traced  towards  the  tessel- 
lated floor  and  wall  mentioned  in  the  early  portion  of  this  paper, 
suggestive  of  their  probable  connection.  Mr.  Roach  Smith  is 
inclined  to  look  upon  this  end  of  the  building  as  the  site  of  the 
habitation  of  the  owner  or  bailiff,  who  used  the  larger  range  of 
buildings  as  a  store  or  granary.  If  such  was  the  case,  we  may 
readily  conceive  that  an  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  at  Boxted, 
it  being  in  close  proximity,  and  on  the  high  road  to  the  cele- 
brated Roman  potteries  near  Upchurch.  These  potteries  must 
have  been  resorted  to  by  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  so 
that  a  store  for  fodder  and  other  produce  was  an  absolute  neces- 
sity in  that  neighbourhood.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  con- 
sidering the  extent  of  the  excavations  we  have  been  describing, 
that  so  little  was  found  of  the  material  which  once  formed 
the  upper  structure  of  the  building.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  present  tenant  has  been  carting  away  the  ddbris  for  twenty 
years,  and  doubtless  his  predecessors  have  done  the  same,  but 
the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  ancient  church  of  Lower 
Halstow,  which  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant,  is  built 
almost  entirely  of  Roman  materials  which  have  been  procured 
from  some  neighbouring  ruin.  Tufa,  oolite,  rag,  blocks  of 
Roman  mortar,  and  tiles  with  mortar  attached,  are  everywhere 
to  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  sacred  edifice,  which  seems  to  me 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  destruction  of  the  one  supplied 
material  for  building  the  other.  The  accompanying  letter,  which 
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I  received  from  J.   H.  Parker,  Esq.,    C.B.,  substantiates   my 
views  : — 

'  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford, 
'  Nov.  25th,  1882. 

i  DEAR  SIR, — Thanks  for  your  clear  and  interesting  account 
of  Halstow  church ;  it  is  one  of  those  cases  which  we  occasion- 
ally meet  with  in  which  an  archaeologist  usually  says  there  is 
nothing  to  go  by,  but  it  is  evidently  an  early  example.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  use  of  Roman  tiles,  flint,  and  rag-stone,  ob- 
viously the  materials  that  came  first  to  hand,  and  were  cheaper, 
which  was  the  one  thing  most  sought  for.  As  the  walls  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  rebuilt,  they  are  probably  of  the  first  half  of 
the  eleventh  century,  or  probably  earlier.  Blocks  of  Roman 
mortar  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  before  ;  but  this 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  church  is  built  within  the  precincts  of 
a  Roman  villa,  and  probably  at  an  early  period.  As  none  of  these 
materials  are  perishable,  they  are  frequently  used  again  and 
again ;  we  can  only  see  this  by  having  the  plaster  and  rough 
cast  stripped  off  those  parts  of  the  wall  which  appear  to  be 
earliest.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  you  find  other 
instances  of  the  kind  in  this  neighbourhood  of  Sittingbourne, 
and,  if  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  them. 
Yours  sincerely, 

JOHN  HENRY  PARKER,  C.B.'" 

HENRY  BRADLEY,  Esq.,  communicated  a  Paper  on  Ptolemy's 
Geography  of  the  British  Isles,  which  he  illustrated  by  a  large 
map  based  on  the  measurements  given  by  Ptolemy.  This 
Memoir  will  be  published  in  the  Archaeologia. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 


Thursday,  June  28th,  1883. 
H.  S.  MILMAN,  Esq.,  Director,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Presents  were  announced,  and  Thanks  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  the  Donors  : — 

From  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  :— Proceedings  :  1882-83.  Nos. 
4—16.  *4to.  London,  1882-3. 

From  the  Author  :— Remarks  on  the  Pen  pits  and  other  supposed  early  British 
dwellings.  By  Horace  B.  Woodward,  F.G.S.  [Reprinted  from  the  "Mid- 
land Naturalist,"  May,  1883.]  STO. 
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From  the  Royal  Society  :  — 

1.  Philosophical  Tra  _.    Vol.  173  (In  four  part*). 

4to.     London. 1-- 

•J.  L:>r  of  Fellows.     30th  Nov.  1<^_>.     4to. 

From  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  :— A  Partial  Index  to  the  Proceedings, 
from  its  foundation  in  181:2  to  1880.  B\  Stephen  Salisbury.  Jr.  To  which 
is  added  a  Table  of  Contents  of  Publications  and  Reprints  "of  the  Society  to 
April,  1883.  By  Nathaniel  Paine,  ft  W  .  - ...::..-  ,  U.S .A..  1883. 

From  the  Editor.  W.  C.  Metealfe,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — 

1.  The  Visitations  of  Suffolk.  l.VU.  l."7,  and  1612.    With  Notes  and  an 
Appendix  of  additional  Suffolk  PedL 

..  The  Visitation  of  the  County  of  Worcester,   1682-3.    Both  privately 
printed.     4to.    Exeter,  1882.     1883. 

Alexander  Peckover,  Esq.,  and  A.  E.  F.  Pitt,  Esq.,  were 
admitted  Fellows. 

>V.  C.  METCALFE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  by  permission  of  Mr.  J. 
Stagoll,  exhibited  a  drawing  of  a  British  Urn  which  had  been 
found  in  a  field  at  Henhain,  Suffolk,  12  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, mouth  downwards,  covering  fragments  of  human  bones : 
height,  1  o  inches ;  diameter  of  mouth,  14  inches ;  of  widest 
part,  16  inches.  The  top  of  the  vessel  has  two  bands  of  orna- 
ment, consisting  of  cross-hatchings  and  chevron-pattern  respect- 
ively. 

A.T.  EVERITT,  Esq.,  exhibited  by  the  hands  of  C.  S.  Perceval, 
Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer,  three  detached  impressions  of  Seals  of 
the  Mayoralty  of  Salisbury  in  the  twelfth,  fourteenth,  and  fif- 
teenth centuries  respectively.  The  type  is  the  same  in  all  these, 
being  the  Angelic  Salutation,  with  a  votary  beneath  represent- 
ing, no  doubt,  the  mayor. 

Lieutenant  General  A.  H.  L.  F.  PITT  RIVERS,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A  , 
exhibited  a  large  collection,  formed  by  himself,  and  presented 
by  him  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  Locks  and  Keys,  and 
illustrated  the  exhibition  by  numerous  and  very  beautiful  dia- 
grams, intended  to  show  the  development  or  evolution  of  locks 
and  keys  from  the  earliest  times,  and  how  one  form  or  con- 
trivance suggested  another.  The  results  at  which  he  had  arrived 
are  embodied  in  a  printed  and  illustrated  catalogue  designed  for 
the  use  of  the  collection  when  deposited  at  Oxford. 

T.  F.  KIRBY,  Esq.,  Bursar  of  Winchester  College,  and  Local 
Secretary  for  Hants,  communicated  the  following  account  of 
certain  Deeds  and  Seals  relating  to  Hyde  Abbey,  which  he 
exhibited  by  permission  of  Winchester  College  : — 

"The  subject  of  this  communication  is  a  series  of  about  sixty 
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deeds  of  the  famous  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Hyde,  near  Win- 
chester, which  was  founded  and  endowed  by  King  Alfred,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  abbeys  in  the  kingdom 
after  its  removal  by  Henry  Beauclerc  to  Hyde,  in  1110.  I 
found  these  deeds  in  the  muniment-room  of  Winchester  College 
a  year  or  two  ago.  How  they  came  to  be  there  I  need  not 
inquire.  Possibly  they  were  put  there  for  security.  The  college 
has  some  of  the  possessions  of  Hyde  Abbey,  such  as  the  manors 
of  Woodmancote,  Hants,  and  Piddle  trenthide,  Dorset,  which  they 
acquired  through  an  exchange  with  King  Henry  VIII.  ;  but 
the  deeds  I  am  speaking  of  do  not  relate  to  any  property  that 
now  belongs  or  ever  has  belonged  to  Winchester  College.  A 
few  of  them  relate  to  the  manors  of  Micheldever  and  Weston, 
Hants,  which  vested  in  Lord  Wriothesley  after  the  Dissolution, 
but  nearly  all  to  property  in  or  near  Winchester.  They  com- 
mence with  the  abbacy  of  Walter  de  Aston  (A.D.  1222-^1247), 
and  conclude  with  a  grant  by  John  Salcot,  alias  Capon,  the  last 
abbot  (A.D.  1530-1538),  to  one  Thomas  Neve,  gentleman,  of  a 
pension  of  20s.  per  annum,  i  pro  bono  consilio  et  servicio  suo 
michi  et  abbatie  mee  predicte  antehac  impense,'  advice  and 
service  which,  though  it  did  not  avert  the  fate  which  befell  the 
abbey,  may  have  dictated  that  course  of  action  which  led  to  the 
promotion  of  this  4  base,  time-serving  courtier,'  as  Dr.  Milner 
calls  him,  to  the  see  of  Salisbury  in  1539. 

Most  of  the  deeds  relate  to  small  properties  within  the  city  of 
Winchester,  or  lying  in  the  soke  or  hamlet  which,  at  the  period  I 
am  speaking  of,  seems  to  have  included  the  whole  suburb  or  in- 
habited district  without  the  walls.  The  *  Mons  Egidius,'  or  St. 
Giles  Hill,  on  the  east  of  the  city,  was  included  in  the  soke.  A 
great  fair,  perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom,  was  held  there 
every  year,  and  the  '  seldse,'  or  stalls  in  this  fair  appear  several 
times  as  the  subject  of  sales  and  leases.  I  have  ventured  to 
translate  the  word  *  seldae '  as  stalls.  It  seems  to  mean  some' 
times  the  sites  of  stalls  or  booths  in  the  fair,  and  at  other  times 
the  tolls  or  rents  paid  for  these  stalls  or  booths.  As  in  the  case 
of  Sturbridge  Fair,  near  Cambridge,  there  were  temporary  streets 
or  rows  of  stalls  in  the  fair,  and  mention  is  made  in  the  deeds  of 
the  following  :— Spice  Street  (vicus  specierum),  Hereford  Street, 
Exeter  Street,  Leicester  Street,  Wul  (Wool)  Street,  and  Wheeler 
Street(vicusrotariorum) ;  also i  Ln  Baterie'  occurs  more  than  once, 
a  term  which  had  not  then  become  a  term  of  art  in  war. 
Most  of  the  deeds  are  handsomely  engrossed  and  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  some  have  the  seals  perfect,  or  nearly  so.  In  the  case 
of  property  within  the  city  it  appears  to  have  been  the  practice 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  to  execute  deeds  of 
sale  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor,  and  to  append  the  city  seal  in 
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token  of  confirmation  ;  and  in  tins  way  we  get  the  names  of  at 
least  ten  majors,  none  of  whose  names  appear  in  the  list  printed 
in  the  appendix  to  Milner's  History  of  Winchester ;  a  circum- 
stance which  confirms  the  doubt  expressed  by  Dr.  Milner  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  that  list.  The  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of 
this  particular  seal  that  I  am  at  present  aware  of  is  in  38 
Henry  III.  A.D.  1253. 

No.  3,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  series,  is  a  contract  for  sale  by 
John  de  Hurselegh  to  Abbat  Walter  de  Aston  and  the  convent 
of  a  tenement  within  the  manor  of  Micheldever.  It  is  a  well- 
written  deed,  but  the  seal  has  been  torn  off,  possibly  when  the 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  abbey  ceased.  The  following  was 
the  consideration  for  the  sale  : — 

'  Pro  hac  autem  predicta  terra  cum  pertinenciis  dederunt  mihi 
dicti  abbas  et  conventus  quatuor  solidatas  argenti  pre  manibus 
et  in  arta  necessitate  mea  ad  debita  mea  acquietanda  et  omnibus 
diebus  vite  mee  rati on abi liter  sustentamentum  meum  mihi  pro 
servicio  meo  invenient  et  Cristiane  uxori  mee  quamdiu  vixerit.' 

The  next,  No.  7,  has  the  grantor's  seal  nearly  perfect.  It  is 
of  pointed  oval  form,  of  chocolate  brown  wax,  and  measured,  when 
complete,  If  inch  by  1  inch.  Subject,  a  floral  device.  Legend, 

S.  ALIOIE   .    .    .    NHAM. 

It  is  a  release  by  Alice,  daughter  of  Geoffrey  De  Fernham,  of 
a  quitrent  of  3s.  per  annum,  issuing  as  to  2s.  fid.  out  of  a  tene- 
ment without  the  Westgate  of  Winchester  that  was  formerly 
Osbert  Budde's,  and  as  to  the  remaining  6d.  out  of  a  tenement 
that  was  formerly  Walter  Howel's,  within  the  Eastgate. 

The  next  deed,"  No.  12,  is  dated  '  Die  Jovis  proxime  ante  festum 
Sancti  Gregorii  Anno  Domini  MCCL.  sexto,'  and  therefore  in 
the  time  of  Abbat  Roger  de  St.  Valery  (A.D.  1 247-1263).  It  has 
the  city  seal  in  bad  preservation.  When  perfect  this  seal  is  of 
a  pointed  oval  fornij  measuring  3  inches  by  2§-  inches.  Subject, 
a  castle,  having  a  central  tower  and  gateway,  and  a  smaller 
tower  on  either  side. 

Legend  :    SIGILL  .  CIVIT  .  WINTONIE.     On  the  reverse  an  oval 

CONFIR 
wreath,    surrounding  the   MATIO     words  which  are  surmounted 

SILIS. 

by  a  Maltese  cross.  The  grantor's  seal  is  of  an  oval  form, 
measuring  about  1J  inch  by  1  inch,  in  green  wax.  Subject, 
a  flower  on  a  stalk. 

Legend, — 

S'  p6NR[ICI]  FL'  •  P6N'  Df  •  WD6[OT6?] 

It  is  a  grant  bv  Henry  de  Wodecot  to  the  Abbat  and  Convent 
of  a  tenement  called  '  Gyhald,'  in  the  l  magnus  vicus '  of  the 
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city.  Where  this  *  Gyhald '  was  situated  I  do  not  know. 
Peter  Westman,  alderman  of  the  High  Street,  who  was  one  of 
the  attesting  witnesses,  may  be  the  Peter  Westman  who  attested 
No.  2  as  mayor  in  Abbat  Walter  de  Aston's  time.  He  is  not 
down  in  Milner's  list  of  mayors. 

No.  13,  dated  on  St.  Hilary's  Day,  45  Henry  III.  (A,D.  1260), 
is  a  grant  by  Joan  de  Hampton,  with  the  consent  of  her  son, 
of  a  chief  rent  of  13s.  4d.  per  annum,  issuing  out  of  three  plots 
of  land  on  St.  Giles's  Hill,  in  the  street  called  '  La  Baterie.' 
Joan's  seal  is  missing ;  that  of  her  son  is  of  an  oval  form,  in 
brown  wax,  much  damaged,  measuring  about  If  inch  by  1  inch, 
and  having  a  cross  somewhat  of  the  moline  form,  between  a 
star  in  chief  and  a  crescent  in  base  for  the  subject. 

Legend, — 

S.'  [mi]  GAEL'S  :  VGS  .  .  .  . 

No.  16  is  a  grant  by  Osbertus  de  Cnowel,  and  Eve  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Ansgot,  to  Abbat  Roger  and  the  Con- 
vent, of  their  Seldse,  with  their  appurtenances,  on  St.  Giles's  Hill, 
in  the  street  called  l  Herefordstret '  there.  The  grantors'  seal,  in 
dull  green  wax,  is  of  a  circular  form,  If  inch  in  diameter. 
Device,  a  star. 

Legend, — 

S'  OSVBERTI  CL6RICI  DG  .  .  RVNO  .  .  .  ? 

His  wife's  seal,  of  a  pointed  oval  form,  1J  inch  by  1  inch,  is  in 
green  wax.     Subject,  a  pair  of  clasped  hands. 
Legend,—  - 

s'  eve 

No.  17  is  a  grant  by  John  of  Andover,  and  Petronilla  his 
wife,  of  a  messuage  in  the  suburb  of  Winton,  without  the  West- 
gate — '  Pro  hac  autem  donacione  concessione  et  presentis 
carte  confirmacione  dederunt  nobis  dicti  abbas  et  conventus 
ad  nostras  magnas  necessitates,  scilicet  ad  acquietationem  nostram 
de  manibus  Judeorum,  decem  marcas  sterlingorum,  de  quibus  ego 
Johannes  accepi  septem  marcas  et  dimidiam,  Petronilla  uxor 
mea  unam  et  dimidiam,  et  Willelmus  films  noster  unam  marcam  ;' 
the  latter  sums  representing,  no  doubt,  the  value  of  the  wife's 
contingent  right  to  dower,  and  of  the  son's  heirship. 

The  seals  are  in  good  condition,  of  red  wax,  of  an  oval  form, 
measuring  about  1J  inch  by  finch.  John  de  Andover's  seal 
has,  for  its  device,  a  pelican,  I  think,  plucking  its  heart  over  an 
open  flower  on  stalk. 

Legend, — 

S.  JOIIIS  DG  ANDVVR6. 
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His  wife's  seal  has  for  its  device  a  sort  of  fleur-de-lis ;  the 
legend  is, — 

S'  PeT(ronille)  WIB6RT. 

William  Speciarius,  who  attested  the  deed  in  his  capacity  of 
mayor  of  Winchester,  does  not  appear  by  that  name  in  Dr. 
Milner's  list. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  William  de  Vigornia,  Abbat 
(A.D.  1265-1281).  Deed  No.  22  is  thus  endorsed,  <  Carta  Simonis 
Drapar.  de  redditu  dato  pro  anima  Ele  uxoris  ejus.  Anno 
Gracie  MCCLXVI.'  The  grantor's  seal  is  in  dark  green  wax  of  a 
pointed  oval  form,  1J  by  f  inch.  Subject,  a  pair  of  clasped 
hands.  Legend, — .  r 

+  SIG1LLUM  AMORf4. 

Simon  Draper  appears  in  deed  No.  33  as  mayor  of  Win- 
chester, but  Dr.  Milner's  list  knows  him  not. 

The  deed  is  as  follows  : — 

*  Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Symon  Draparius  civis 
Win  ton.  dedi  concessi  et  hac  presenti  carta  mea  confirmavi,  pro 
anima  Ele  quondam  uxoris  mee  et  animabus  parentum  et  bene- 
factorum  mortuorum,  Deo  et  ecclesie  beati  Petri  de  Hyde  Will- 
elmo  Abbati  et  eiusdem  loci  conventui  ad  fabricam  ecclesie  me- 
morate  quondam  acram  meam  super  montes  sancti  Egidii  extra 
Winton ;  cum  edificiis  et  pertinenciis  predictis  dicte  abfci  et 
conventui  ecclesie  sue  et  eorum  successoribus  libere  quiete  here- 
ditarie  absque  calumpnam  ei  vel  heredum  meorum  imperpetuum  : 
Faciendo  hide  domino  Episcopo  Wynton.  servicia  debita  et 
consueta.  Gustos  vero  fabrice  dicte  ecclesie  qui  pro  tempore  fuerit 
solvet  conventui  predicto  de  fructibus  dicte  acre  provenientibus 
singulis  annis  die  obitus  dicte  Ele  viginti  solidos  nomine  pytancie 
ad  anniversarium  suum  prout  decet  faciendum  ;  et  si  quid  fuerit 
residuum  in  utilitatem  fabrice  dicte  ecclesie  per  manus  dicti 
custodis  convertetur.  Et  ego  dictus  Symon  et  heredes  mei 
dictam  acram  cum  suis  pertinenciis  dictis  abbati  conventui  et 
earum  successoribus  per  predictum  servicium  contra  omnes 
mortales  warrantizare  et  defenders  tenemur  imperpetuum.  Et 
ut  hec  mea  donacio  concessio  et  presentis  carte  confirmacio  et 
warancia  robur  stabilitatis  futuris  temporibus  optineat  cartam 
sigilli  mei  impressione  roboravi.  Hiis  testibus,  Domino  Waltero 
de  la  Brigg,  thesaurario  de  Wulvesey  ;  Johanne  le  Blunt,  tune 
senescallo  de  Soka  Wynton';  Benedicto  Fabro,  tune  alder- 
manno  ;  Roberto  le  Val :  Henrico  de  Durnegate,  tune  senescallo 
de  Hyda;  Ada  de  Corhampton,  Henrico  Cobbe,  tune  prepositis 
civitatis  Wynton  ;  Johanne  Belemain  ;  Willelmo  de  Mere  well ; 
Petro  Mayber;  et  aliis.' 
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No.  25  is  an  example  of  what  every  pupil  in  a  conveyancer's 
chambers  has  read  of,  but  few  have  seen,  namely  a  Welsh  mort- 
gage. It  is  a  grant  by  Henry  le  Leche  and  Amicia  his  wife  of 
a  chief  rent  of  3.9.  per  annum  issuing  out  of  a  tenement  on  St. 
Giles's  Hill,  lying  between  the  tenement  that  was  Thomas 
(Jhaucombe's,  and  the  tenement  of  John  Blundel.  The  con- 
sideration was  24s.  advanced  and  lent  to  the  grantor  ;  and  the 
Abbat  and  convent  were  to  receive  the  rent  until  it  repaid  the 
advance  —  one  seal  is  gone,  the  other  in  dark  green  wax  of  a 
pointed  oval  form,  1£  by  1  inch.  Device,  a  sort  of  star. 

Legend,  — 

+  s-  ^vicie  •  MGDice. 


id  est,  Avice  the  Leeches  wife. 

No.  26  is  a  grant  by  John  de  Roppelye  and  Emma  his  wife 
of  their  moiety  of  a  tenement  in  the  '  magnus  vicus,'  on  St. 
Giles's  Hill.  The  grantors'  seal  is  in  red  wax,  of  a  pointed  oval 
form,  If  by  |  inch.  Device,  a  fleur-de-lys  fleuronne. 

Legend,  — 

S.'  IOHANNIS  DE  ROPGLLGr. 

His  wife's,   in  red  wax,  of  a  pointed  oval  form,  and  very 
slightly  larger.     Device,  an  elongated  star. 
Legend,  — 

s.'  eviMe  FILIG  ceciLie  GGRVAIS. 

No  30  is  a  release  by  the  Prioress  and  convent  of  Ambresbury, 
now  Amesbury,  Wilts,  of  a  chief  rent  of  one  mark  per  annum, 
which  they  were  to  receive  out  of  their  two  t  soldis  (sic,  pro 
seldis)  in  nundinis  Sancti  Egidii  '  in  the  street  called  '  La 
Baterie,'  on  St.  Giles's  Hill.  The  seal  is  of  dark  brown  wax,  of 
a  pointed  oval  form,  1J  by  1  inch.  Device,  a  full  length  robed 
and  veiled  figure.  Four  small  stars  on  each  side. 

Legend,  — 

SIGILL  SGCRGT  •  YDG  XPI  ANCILLG, 

thus  supplying  the  name  of  a  Prioress  Ida  in  addition  to  the  few 
enumerated  by  Dugdale. 

No.  37A  is  a  counterpart  agreement  with  Nicholas  Marescall 
for  a  grant  to  the  latter  of  a  messuage  in  the  vill  of  Aweltone, 
(Alton),  which  the  grantee  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  mortgage  or 
sell  to  whomsoever  he  would,  *  exceptis  Judaismo  et  clomibus 
religiosis,'  a  condition  which,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke 
(Inst.  223  &),  is  common  in  ancient  feoffments,  and,  being  only 
a  limited  restriction  on  free  sale,  is  good  in  law  The  seal  is 
torn  off.  Witnesses,  Adam  de  Gurdon  ;  John  de  Valletort,  etal. 

No.  38  is  a  grant  by  Amabilia,  daughter  of  Hugh  Pykard 
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and  widow  of  Henry  called  the  Clerk,  to  Abbot  William  and 
the  convent,  of  a  plot  (soldam  or  seldam)  of  land  on  St.  Giles's 
Hill,  in  the  street  called  Leicester  Street,  at  a  chief  rent  of  a 
clove.  The  purchase-money  was  twelve  marks.  Seal,  in  green 
wax,  of  a  pointed  oval  form,  1^  to  1  inch.  Device,  an  elongated 
star. 

Legend, — 

S.  AMABIL'  FIL  HUG'  PICARD. 

In  the  time  of  Robert  de  Popham,  Abbat  (A.D.  1281-1292), 
we  have  No.  42,  a  counterpart  agreement  by  which,  after  recit- 
ing that  John  de  la  Sale,  and  Eve  his  wife  were  bound  to  pay 
5s.  per  annum  to  the  Abbat  and  convent  for  their  tenement  in 
Hyde  Street,  and  that  i  crebrescentibus  incommodis  etatis  et 
inopia '  the  arrears  had  grown  to  20s.,  which  they  were  unable 
to  satisfy ;  it  was  agreed  that  the  Abbat  and  convent  should  be 
entitled  to  receive  7s.  per  annum  in  future,  and  they  released 
their  claim  to  the  arrears. 

This  instrument  appears  by  the  endorsement  to  have  been 
inrolled  in  the  Bishop's  Registry,  11  Edw.  I.  A.D.  1283.  The 
seals  are  in  good  preservation.  Thomas  de  la  Valle,  the  mayor, 
who  is  one  of  the  attesting  witnesses,  does  not  appear  in  the  list 
in  Milner. 

The  grantor's  seal,  of  green  wax,  of  a  pointed  oval  form,  1| 
by  1  inch.  Device,  a  sort  of  knot. 

Legend, — 

S.  JO(H?)  D6  LA  SALG. 

His  wife's  seal,  of  green  wax,  1|  by  1  inch.    Device,  an  elongated 
star. 
Legend, — 

s.  eve  UXORIS  JOH'  DE  LA  SA[LE]. 

The  only  instrument  of  the  period  of  Abbat  Simon  Kanynges 
(A.D.  1292-1304)  is  No.  43,  a  grant  by  John  de  Kyrkeby  and 
Mary  his  wife  of  a  chief  rent  of  4s.  per  annum,  issuing  out  of  a 
tenement  without  the  Westgate,  in  the  street  called  Apeling 
Street,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  candle,  of  2  Ibs.  weight,  to  burn 
daily  at  the  mass  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  in  her  chapel  at  the 
church  of  Hyde.  The  situation  of  '  Apeling  Street '  is  to  me 
unknown. 

The  city  seal  is  missing.  The  grantor's  seal  is  of  a  circular 
form,  about  1^  inch  diameter.  Device,  a  lion  passant,  appa- 
rently from  an  antique  gem. 

Legend, — 

+   bIGILL  IQp'S  DG  •  K1RKGBY. 
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His  wife's  seal  is  a  pointed  oval,  about  1  b y  J-  inch  when  per- 
fect.    Device,  a  pelican  feeding  its  young. 
Legend,  defaced, — 

[  .  .  PGLL(icanus)  .  .  .  .  ] 

There  are  no  deeds  of  the  time  of  the  next  Abbat,  George  de 
Feringes  (A.D.  1304-1317),  in  the  collection. 

Omitting  two  or  three  deeds  of  the  time  of  the  next  Abbat, 
William  of  Odiham  (A.D.  1317-1319),  we  come  to  the  long 
reign  of  Abbat  Walter  de  Fyfyde  (A.D.  1319-1362),  which  pro- 
duces no  document  of  interest.  Passing  over  Thomas  de  Pechy 
(A.D.  1362-1381)  and  John  de  Eynsham  (A.D.  1381-1394),  we 
come  to  John  Letcombe  (A.D.  1394-1407),  in  whose  time  we 
find,  No.  48,  a  counterpart  lease,  dated  A.D.  1395,  to  Richard 
Patchford  and  Joan  his  wife,  for  the  term  of  their  lives  and  the 
life  of  the  longest  liver  of  them,  of  a  croft,  having  the  chapel  of 
St.  Leonard  Abbat  on  the  south,  and  the  burying-ground  of  St. 
Anastatia  on  the  north.  All  I  know  of  St.  Leonard's  chapel  is 
that  Trussell  mentions  it  as  fallen  into  ruins.  The  church  of  St. 
Anastatia  is  mentioned  in  John  de  Pontissara's  register,  and 
seems  to  have  stood  outside  the  north  gate,  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Stockbridge  Road,  in  a  field  that  is  now  built  over.  One 
seal  remains,  in  red  wax,  of  oval  form,  |  by  J  inch.  Device, 
a  kneeling  figure  adoring  St.  Catherine,  who  bears  the  wheel  in 
her  hand. 

Legend, — 

SANCTA  KATGRINA  ORA  PRO  MG. 

No.  51  is  a  grant,  by  Thomas  le  Warrinner  and  three  others, 
to  Abbot  John  and  the  convent,  of  some  lands  which  had  been 
William  Buteler's,  pursuant  to  a  royal  licence  in  mortmain, 
recited  to  have  been  granted  15  Ric.  II.  The  grantors'  seals  are 
in  red  wax,  of  a  circular  form. 

1.  A  shield  bearing  a  chevron  between  three  hunting-horns. 
Legend,  — 

&.  tfjome  *  le  *  212iar. 

2.  A  shield  bearing  on  a  chevron  between  three  cinquefoils 
as  many    roundels.       This  seal   should    belong    to  the   second 
grantor,  Philip  Hampton. 

Legend, — 

SIGILL 

3.  A  rose. 

4.  St.  Katherme,  wheel  in  her  hands,  trees  or  ears  of  corn  in 
field. 


Proc.  8.  A.  Vol.  IX. 
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Legend, — 

SAVNCA  (sic)  CAT6RINA. 

No.  52  is  a  counterpart  lease,  dated  16  Feb.  2  Hen.  VI.,  by 
Abbat  Nicholas  Strode  (A,D.  1414-1440)  to  Peter,  warden  of  St. 
John's  Hospital,  a  well-known  charity  at  Winchester,  and  the 
brethren  and  sisters,  of  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  south  side  of 
the  hospital,  for  a  term  of  eighty  years,  at  a  rent  of  4s.  per 
annum.  The  seal  of  St.  John's  Hospital  is  of  dark-brown  wax, 
of  a  pointed  oval  form,  measuring  2  by  1  j  inches.  Device,  a  fawn, 
I  think,  regardant,  on  a  cross-hatched  ground,  surmounted  by  a 
cross  and  surrounded  by  a  cord  knotted  overhead.  Legend,  SIG. 
HOSPI'.  JOHAN.  WINT',  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  as  the  letters  are 
very  faint.  The  city  seal  is  also  appended. 

The  last  instrument  that  I  shall  mention  is  a  counterpart  agree- 
ment of  the  time  of  Thomas  Bonville,  Abbot  (A.D.  1464-1471), 
between  the  Abbat  and  Simon  Patryk,  of  Southampton,  his 
receiver,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  have  a  lease  for  five  years 
of  certain  lands  in  consideration  of  his  having  expended  the  sum 
of  181.  Ss.  Wd.  on  the  purchase  of  provisions  for  the  abbot's  use 
during  the  preceding  four  years,  over  and  above  the  amount  of 
his  receipts  for  the  same  period.  It  is  a  well-written  deed,  in 
first-rate  condition,  but  the  seal  is  of  no  interest. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  last  deed  of  the  series,  that  of 
Abbat  John  Salcot. 

I  may  have  missed  some  points,  of  course  ;  but  I  think  I 
have  given  all  that  is  of  much  interest  in  the  series." 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  Winchester  Common  Seals 
were  made  by  C.  S.  PERCEVAL,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Treasurer. 

"  The  ancient  common  seal  of  the  city  of  Winchester  presents 
several  features  of  interest.  As  Mr.  Kirby  has  remarked,  it 
was  used  among  other  purposes  for  authenticating  or  confirming 
feoffments  of  houses  and  lands  within  the  city.  The  regulations 
for  sealing  such  feoifments,  and  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  seal 
itself,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  will  be  found  in  the  late  Mr. 
Smirke's  valuable  edition  of  'An  Ancient  Consuetudinary  of 
the  City  of  Winchester'  (Archaeological  Journal,  ix.  74,  80, 
88),  where  the  seal  is  figured,  but  not  from  a  perfect  example. 

The  counterseal  is  also  figured  on  page  89  of  the  same  volume, 
where  are  also  printed  some  observations  upon  the  seal  and 
counterseal  by  Mr.  Albert  Way. 

Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Smirke  have  noticed  the  existence  of  two 
.forms'  of  the  counterseal,  one  of  them  with,  the  other  without,  a 
mark  of  contraction  through  the  upright  of  the  letter  L  in  the  last 
line  of  the  inscription,  though  agreeing  in  every  other  particular. 

The  earliest  example  of  this  seal  and  counterseal  among  the 
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Hyde  Abbey  charters  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kirby  as  bearing 
date  38  Henry  III.  1253,  and  this  is  without  the  contraction. 
That  engraved  in  the  Archaeological  Journal  is  with  it.* 

In  the  Way  Collection  there  are  casts  of  both  forms.  The 
first,  without  the  contraction,  is  marked  1256  ;  the  other,  with 
it,  appears  to  come  from  a  document  dated  1 1  Henry  VI.  This 
is  the  date  of  one  of  the  Hyde  Abbey  deeds,  which  has  appended 
the  town  seal  with  the  contraction,  and  there  is  another  example 
belonging  to  10  Edward  III. 

The  precise  date  of  the  impression  engraved  in  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Journal  does  not  appear.  It  is  not  from  the  seal  appended 
to  the  ancient  copy  of  the  Consuetudinary ;  for  this  is  stated 
(p.  76)  to  be  attached  by  '  a  four-cord  plait,'  while  the  engrav- 
ing (p.  89),  shows  a  parchment  slip  by  way  of  attachment. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  seal  was  without  the  contraction 
in  the  original  state,  and  that  the  mark  of  contraction  was  either 
subsequently  added  to  the  original  matrix,  or  possibly  that  this 
was  re-engraved,  though  this  is  less  likely,  as  the  stroke  added 
to  the  L  is  the  only  manifest  difference.  The  number  of  ex- 
amples, however,  which  have  been  hitherto  examined,  is  perhaps 
too  small  to  allow  of  any  safe  generalisation. 

The  interpretation  of  the  unique  inscription  is  not  easy.  Mr. 
Smirke,  taking  the  type  with  the  contraction,  suggests  CONFIR- 
MATIO  sigillaris,  similis,  or  sigillis,  and  considers  the  inscription 
to  refer  to  the  '  very  unusual  and  anomalous  operation  of  the 
seal  on  private  feoffments.' 

If  we  take,  however,  the  inscription  without  contraction  as  the 
genuine  form,  another  reading  with  a  similar  import  suggests 
itself,  '  CONFIRM ATIO  si  Lis."  *  This  seal  confirms  the  deed  if 
controversy  should  arise.' 

Possibly  the  contraction  may  have  been  introduced  at  a  time 
when  the  meaning  of  the  original  inscription  was  lost. 

A  new  seal  and  counterseal,  bad  copies  of  the  old  ones,  were 
made  in  1589.  Engravings  of  them,  half  size,  will  be  found  in 
Milner's  History  of  Winchester,  vol.  i.  Miscellaneous  Plate, 
No.  13. |  The  legend  of  the  seal  is  absurdly  blundered,  and  the 
inscription  on  the  counterseal  is  CONFIRMATIO  SITIS,  according  to 
Milner's  letterpress,  while  this  last  word  on  his  Plate  reads  sisis." 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  for  these  Communications. 

The  meetings  of  the  Society  were  then  adjourned  to  November 
29th,  1883.  .. 

*  The  seal,  from  a  perfect  impression  to  one  of  the  Hyde  Abbey  deeds,  and 
both  the  counterseals,  are  engraved  in  the  plate  facing  p.  369. 

f  And  sec  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols's  remarks  on  the  seals,  printed  in  the  Winchester 
volume  of  the  Archaeological  Institute. 
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communication  or  communicates ;  el.,  elected ;  exh.,  exhibits  or  exhibition;  ob. 
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Abraham  offering  up  Isaac,  represented 

in  needlework,  276 

Addington  Magna  (Northants),  Sepul- 
chral Urn  found  at,  322 
Adlam,  W.,  exh.  and   pres.  a  drawing 

by  Frank  of  Little   Sodbury  Manor- 
house,  280 
"  Agnus  Dei,"  on  a  Seal  from  Bedford, 

197 

Algeria,  Waterpipes  from,  248 
Amabilia,    daughter    of   Hugh   Pykard, 

her  seal,  367 
Ambresbury,    or    Amesbury,     Seal    of 

the  Prioress,  Ida,  366 
Andover,  John  de,  his   Seal,  364  ;   his 

wife's  ditto,  365 

Andrew,  "  Plebanus,"  his  Seal,  48 
"  Angel,"    Gold  Ring   probably   made 

out  of  one  given  as  a  touch-piece  by 

James  I.,  76 
Anglo-Saxon   Antiquities  : — Entries   of 

Manumissions  in  Leofric  Missal,  23 ; 

various,  from  Leighton  Buzzard,  29  ; 

from  Sittingbourne,  162 
Anniversary,  1882,  112;   1883,  292 
Antependium,    A    specimen    of     opus 

anglicanum,  275 
Antoninus,  Identification  of  Places  in 

the  Itinerary  of,  235-39 
Anvil  of  Bronze,  found  in  Ireland,  96 
Aosta,  Consular  Diptych  at,  265 
Apollo,   Bronze   Archaic   Statuette   of, 

161 
Apse,   supposed   Greek  origin    of    the 

triplication  of  the,  27 
Architecture  : — Church   of   Maningford 

Bruce,  26  ;  Triplication  of  the  Apse, 
•    27;  Cavity  in  E.  Wall  of  Chancel  of 

Berkeley    Church,    Gloucester,    31 ; 

Roman  Villa,  Dorset,  66 
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Arwystley,  Seal  for  Commissary  of,  36, 

40-41 
Ashbee,  H.  S.,  exh.  and  pres.  carved 

Jain  stone,  18 
Ashburnham   House,   Letter    to    Dean 

and  Chapter  of  Westminster  on  its 

preservation,  17 
Attainder,  Mr.  Bailey's  Paper  on  Law 

of,  79 
Auditors  appointed,  60, 231;  Reports  of, 

108,  278 
"  Auser,"     an    unascertained    Italian 

Monastery  near  a  river  so  called,  246 
Autograph   of   R.   Pierrepont,   Earl   of 

Kingston,  286 
Avebury,   Report  on,   by  Rev.  W.    C. 

Lukis,  150-157  ;  no  such  thing  as  an 

avenue  from,  to  Beckhampton,  344 
Avicia,  her  seal,  366 
Axe-head  of  Syenite  from  China,  211  ; 

ditto    of  bronze   from  Sidbury  Hill, 

227;  from  a  barrow  at  Matfen,  232 


Babb,  T.,  his  Portrait  as  Warden  of 
Painter-Stainers  Company,  A.D.  1629, 
83  ;  his  arms,  84 

Bacon,  Sir  H.  B.,  el.  F.S.A.,  81 ;  adm. 
315 

Baigent,  F.  J.,comm.  Paper  on  Heraldic 
Glass  at  Ibberton  Church,  Dorset, 
70 ;  Ditto,  on  the  Family  of  Cufaude 
of  Cufaude,  179;  Ditto,  on  Manor  and 
Parish  of  Farnborough,  292 

Bailey,  A.,  comm.  Paper  on  Laws  of 
Attainder,  79 

Baker,  C.,  exh.  Parish  Bell  from  Crick- 
howell,  160 

Baker,  Rev.  R.  S.,  comm.  Notes  on  Dis- 
coveries in  Northants,  85-95 ;  exh. 
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Sepulchral     Urn     from      Addington 
Magna,  322  ;  exh.  a  Mediaeval  Paten 
from    Stow    Longa    (Hunts),     date, 
1491-2,  323 
Ballots  for  the  Election  of  Fellows,  34, 

81,  159,226,  263,  330 
Barbamayor,  Pancras,  his  Seal,  53 
Barnes,  J.  W.,  el.  F.S.A.,  81 ;  adm.  103 
Baron,  Rev.  J.,  exh.  a  Portuguese  Cedar 
Chest,    25  ;    exh.    MS.   Treatise  on 
Stenography,   ib.;    comm.  Paper  on 
Church  of  Manningford  Bruce,  Wilts, 
26-32;  Ditto,  on  Art  Representations 
of  St.  George,  135 
Barrow,  Excavation  of  one  near  Matfen, 

232 
Beads:— Anglo-Saxon   of  rock  crystal, 

29 

Beck,  Rev.  J.,  exh.  Antiquities  from 
Suffolk,  71  ;  exh.  Specimens  of  Em- 
broidery, 275 

Bedford,  Bronze  Seal  found  at,  97 
Bedfordshire  :  — Anglo-Saxon   Antiqui- 
ties   from    Leighton    Buzzard,    29  ; 
Bronze  Seal  from  Bedford,  97 
Benham,  Rev.  W.,  el.  F.S.A.,  226;  adm. 

241 

Berart,  Hubert,  his  Seal,  52 
Berkshire  : — Seal  from  Wash  Common, 
30 ;    Roman   Remains  from   Fawley, 
356 

Bicester,  seal  of  Rural  Dean  of,  244 
Birch,  G.  H.,  exh.  Pedigree  of  Ranulf 

Smith,  1 1 1 
Bishop's  Stortford,  Seal  for  Consistory 

Court  of,  39 
Blakiston,  R.  M.,  el.  F.S.A.,  34;    adm. 

36 

Blundell,  B.,  el.  F.S  A.,  81  ;  adm.  107 
Bologna  University,  Seal  of  Faculty  of 

Arts  and  Physic  at,  47 
Bolognettus,  Hercules,  Seal  of,  51 
Bongate,  Standing  Cup  and  Cover  from, 

98 
Boyle,  Hon.  E.M.,  el.  F.S. A.,  81;    adm. 

211 

Bracelets,  Roman,  of  bfonze,  68 
Bradley,  H.,  comm.  Paper  on  Ptolemy's 

Geography  of  British  Isles,  360 
Brasenose  College,  Church  Plate  from, 

241 
Brasses,     Monumental,    Collection     of 

Rubbings  of  Foreign,  exh.,  132,  319 
British  Isles,  Ptolemy's  Geography  of, 

360 

Bronze  Objects  : — from  a  Roman  Villa. 
Dorset,  69  ;  large  hoards  of,  found  in 
Ireland,  96;  Armlet  from  Godstone, 
100;  from  Wilburton  Fen,  112; 
Sheath  from  Pilling  Moss,  137;  Axe- 
head  from  Sidbury  Hill,  227 


Brown, R.,  comm.  Paper  on  the  Gryphon, 

heraldic  and  mythological,  248 
Bucks: — Hospital  of  St.  John  Baptist  at 

Chipping,  or  High,Wycomb,  102,  103, 

140 

Buonoscagno,  R.  (?),  Seal  of,  135 
Burgh-by-Sands,    Cumberland,    Roman 

Altar  found  at,  60 

Burke,  H.  F.,  el.  F.S.A.,  81;  adm.  82 
Burrows,  M.,  el.  F.S.A.,  330  ;  adm.  356 
Burse  for  Chalice  Veil,  375 
Burton,  D.,  ob.  Notice  of,  121 
Burton-on-Trent,    Deeds    relating    to 

Abbey   and    Borough    of,    169-174; 

Seals   of  the  Abbats   and    Convent, 

172 
Butler,  A.  J.,  el.  F.S.A.,  226;  adm.  241 ; 

exh.  two   early  Chalices  and  Patens 

(1498)  from  Brasenose  Coll.,  Oxford. 

241  ;     exh.    Chalice    from    Marston 

Church,  Oxon.,  316 


Caerhun,  the  ancient  Canovium,  264 
Calais,  Memoir  on  Early  History  of,  246 
Calvert,  Rev.  T.,  el.  F.S. A.,  35  ;   adm. 

128 
Cambridge,  Seal  of  Guild  of  St.  Mary 

at,  244 

Campeggio,  John,  his  seal,  208 
Canovium,   The   site    of    this    Roman 

Station  shewn  to  be  Caerhun,  264 
Canterbury,  Seal  of  Prerogative  Court  of, 

39 

"Canussis"  (?),  Seal  of  Prior  and  Con- 
vent of,  47 
Carlisle:  —  Roman     Inscribed     Stones, 

with  the  Decs  Matres,  found  at,  326; 

Gold  coin  from,  327 
Carnarvon,    Earl    of,   President: — His 

Anniversary  Addresses,  112,  292 
Cartwright,  J.  J.,  el.  F.S. A.,  262 ;   adm. 

263 

Casket,  Embroidered,  English  work,  275 
Catworth,    Specimens    of     early    em- 
broidery in  parish  church  of,  95 
Cawston,  Norfolk,  cuir-boiiilll  Chalice 

case  from,  329 
Celts,  for  certe,  This  error  in  Vulgate, 

Job    xix.,    24,   pointed    out    in    the 

Dcfcnsorium    Director ii    ad  usum 

Sarum,  140 
Cesnola,  A.  P.  di,  el.  F.S. A.,  81  ;  adm. 

226 
Chalcombe,  Seal  of  Austin  Canons  at, 

37 

Chalice-cases,  of  cuir-bouilli,  324,  328 
Chalice  veil,  275 
Chambers,  J.  D.,  el.  F.S.A.,  35;    adm. 

80 
Chasubles,  271,  272,  274,  275 
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Cheales,  Rev.  H.  J.,  his  account  of 
supposed  "  Middens  "  on  Lincolnshire 
coast,  63-65;  ditto,  of  a  Mural  Painting 
of  the  Gathering  of  the  Manna,  in 
Friskney  Church,  231 
Chepstow,  Seal  of  Customs  at,  45 

Chiddingfold,  Surrey,  Roman  Remain? 
at,  307,  308,  334 

China,  stone  axehead  from,  21 1 

Chipping,  or  High,  Wycomb,  Hospital  of 
St  John  Baptist  at,  102,  103,  140 

Chirk  Castle,  Seal  of,  44 

Christian  Symbols  on  Roman  remains 
from  Dorset,  68;  List  of  other  ex- 
amples of,  69 

Churches  : — Manningford  Bruce,  Wilts, 
26-32;  St.  John's  Priory  Church, 
Clerkenwell,  104 

Church  Plate  :— From  the  following 
Parishes  in  Dioc.  of  Carlisle,  viz.  Old 
Hutton,  Holm  Cultram,  and  Bon- 
gate,  98,  99;  from  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford,  242 ;  from  Marston,Oxon.,  316; 
from  various  Derbyshire  Churches, 
317;  from  Stow  Longa  (Hunts),  323; 
from  Westerham,  Kent,  342  ;  from 
Tatsfield  and  Titsey,  Surrey,  342,  343 

Clerkenwell,  Drawings  of  Crypt  of  St. 
John's  Priory  church  at,  104 

Cnowel,  Osbertus  de,  his  Seal,  364 ;  his 
wife's  ditto,  ib. 

Coins  : — From  a  Roman  Villa,  Dorset, 
69 ;  from  Horncastle,  232  ;  gold  coin 
of  Vespasian,  found  at  Carlisle,  327 

Colonsay,  Viking's  Grave  found  in  the 
Isle  of,  313 

"  Confessio,"  the  cavity  so  called  for 
receiving  Relics,  31 

Consecration  Crosses,  at  Manningford 
Bruce  Church,  27;  Paper  on,  by  J. 
H.  Middleton,  79 

Conti,  Nicola  de',  his  Seal,  52 

Cooke,  J.  H.,  comm.  Account  of  Ship- 
wreck of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  243 

Cope,  a  photo,  of  one  at  Pienza,  of 
English  work,  pres.,  280 

Coventry  Tapestry,  Photograph  of,  exh. 
and  pres.  18 

Cransley,  Bronze,  iron,  and  ceramic  re- 
mains, found  at,  93-95 

Creeny,  Rev.  W.  F.,  exh.  Collection  of 
Rubbings  of  Foreign  Brasses,  139, 
319 

Creyke,  Seal  ad  causas  of  the  Abbey  of, 
37 

Crickhowell,  Parish  Bell  from,  160 

Croix,  Pere  de  la,  comm.  a  Paper  on 
Galto-Roman  discoveries  at  Sanxay, 
near  Poitiers,  164-169 

Crosthwaite,  J.  F.,  el.  F.S.A.,  81;  adm. 
128 


Cufaude  of  Cufaude,  A   Paper   on   the 

family  of,  179 
"  Cmr-bomlli,'"  Chalice-cases  made  of, 

324,  328 
Cumberland :— Roman  Altars  from  Over 

Denton,   60  ;  ditto   from    Burgh-by- 

Sands,  ib.;  Roman  Remains  at  Wall's 

Castle,  61;  Church    Plate   from,  98, 

99;    Chalice-case  from  Uldale,  324; 

Inscribed  stones  from  Carlisle,  326; 

Gold  coin  from  Carlisle,  327 
Cunnington,  E.,  exh.  Antiquities  from 

Belbury  Camp,  Dorset,  1 05 
Customs,  Seal   of  at  St.  Malo,  44:  at 

Chepstow,  45 


Dalmatia.  Ancient  Gems  from  the  sites 
of  ancient  Cities  of,  176-179 

Danes,  Traditions  of,  in  Surrey,  101 

Danson,  J.  T.,  comm.  Paper  on  Port- 
land Vase,  54-59 

Darnley,  Lady  Catharine,  a  watch  given 
her  by  James  II.,  214 

Davidson,  J.  B.,  el.  F.S.A.,  330;  adm. 
356 

Day,  R.,  exh.  two  Seals,  135 

Denbighshire:— Seal  of  Chirk  Castle,  44 

Dent,  J.  C.,  exh.  an  octagonal  oak  vessel 
(mortar?)  from  Gloucestershire,  107 

Derbyshire  : — Church  plate  in  various 
Churches  in,  317-319 

Dillon,  H.  A.,  exh.  two  Roman  earthen- 
ware waterpipes  from  Algeria,  248 

Diptych  of  the  Consul  Probus,  preserved 
at  Aosta,  265 

Dominican  Friars,  Seal  of,  47 

Dorset:— Roman  Remains  with  Christian 
devices,  from  Fifehead  Neville,  66-70; 
Heraldic  Glass  from  Ibberton  Church, 
70 

Dowris  (King's  County),  Bronze  objects 
found  at,  96 

Draper,  Simon,  his  Seal,  365 

Dunwich,  Seal  of  Grey  Friars  of;  37, 
Seal  of,  43 

Durham,  Seal  for  Bishop's  Commissary 
in  Northumberland,  39 

Ellacombe,  Rev.  H.  T.,  exh.  a  mediaeval 
jug  found  at  Exeter,  315 

Elton,  C.  J.,  el.  F.S.A.,  330;  adm.  356 

Elwes,  D.  G.  C.,  exh.  impression  of  a 
bronze  seal  with  an  Agnus  Dei  from 
Bedford,  97 

Embroidery,  ecclesiastical: — from  Cat- 
worth,  Hunts.,  95 ;  specimens  of, 
formerly  in  the  chapel  at  Kingerby, 
Lincolnshire,  269-273  ;  chasuble  and 
frontal  made  out  of  a  cope,  274  ;  ante- 
pendium,  275 
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Enamel,  Champleve  on  a  Roman  brooch, 
69 

Essex  : — Tempera  painting  of  B.  V.  and 
Child  in  Great  Canfield  Church  figured 
and  described,  214-224 

Este,  Azzo  and  Albert  d',  their  Seals, 
50 

Eston,  a  silversmith  at  Exeter  (1580— 
1590),  268 

Evans,  A.  J.,  exh.  ancient  gems  which 
he  collected  on  sites  of  ancient  cities 
of  Dalmatia,  176-179;  comm.  papers 
on  Researches  in  Illyricum,  209,  212, 
264 

Evans,  John,  exh.  gold  ring  found  in 
Sussex,  97;  comm.  paper  on  Bronze 
Implements  from  Wilburton  Fen, 
near  Ely,  112;  appointed  V.P.,  128 

Everitt,  A.  T..  exh.  and  pres.  a  copy  of 
a  seal  for  the  statute  merchant,  for 
Salisbury,  253 ;  exh.  three  detached 
impressions  of  seals  of  mayoralty  of 
Salisbury  in  the  12th,  14th,  and  15th 
centuries  respectively,  361 

Exeter,  a  silver  spoon  with  the  hallmark 
of  that  city,  268;  a  mediaeval  jug 
found  at,  315 


Fairfax,  inventories  of  Sir  William,  and 
of  his  son  Sir  Thomas,  of  Walton  and 
of  Gilling  Castle,  75 

Fawley,  Berks.,  Roman  remains  found 
near,  356 

Ferguson,  R.,  el.  F.S.A,,  226 

Ferguson,  R.  S.,  his  report  on  Archae- 
ology of  Cumberland,  60;  comm. 
Notes  on  Church  Plate  from  Dioc. 
Carlisle,  98 ;  exh.  a  chalice  case  of 
cuir-'bouilli  from  Uldale  Parish,  Cum- 
berland, 325;  his  remarks  on  the  Rose 
as  a  Carlisle  Hallmark,  ib. ;  his  Account 
of  Roman  Inscribed  Stones  relating 
to  the  Decs  Matres  found  at  Carlisle, 
326 

Ferrey,  B.  E.,  el.  F.S.A.  226;  adm.  232 

Fibulae: — Anglo-Saxon,  saucer-shaped, 
from  Leighton  Buzzard,  29;  bronze 
fibula  with  fylfot  ornament  at  Islip,  90 

Field,  curious  names  of  subdivisions  of, 
70 

Fielden,  J.,  adm.  F.S.A. ,  137 

Fifehead  Neville,  Dorset,  Roman  Re- 
mains with  Christian  Devices  from, 
66-70 

Flints  and  Stone  Implements:— From 
Suffolk,  71 ;  Axehead  of  Syenite  from 
China,  211;  Axehead  from  a  Barrow 
near  Matfen,  233 

Fortnum,  C.  D.  E.,  exh.  steel  seal  of 
Allessandro  de'  Medici,  291 


Fountains  Abbey,  Composition  of  Plas- 
ter on  Walls  of,  239 

Fowler,  Rev  J.  T.,  comm.  Note  on  the 
error  of  celte  for  certe,  in  Job,  xix. 
vs.  24  (Vulgate),  140 

Fox,  device  of,  carrying  head  of  another 
fox,  66 

Franks,  A.  W.,  exh.  and  pres.  cast  of  a 
Carved  Ivory  Horn  from  Dresden,  82; 
comm.  Paper  on  Bronze  Objects  from 
Ireland,  96;  exh.  Ancient  Watch 
(James  II.)  bearing  Royal  Arms  and 
name  of  maker,  Strigner,  214;  exh.  a 
Gold  Armlet  with  figure  of  a  griffin, 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  250; 
exh.  Antependium,  275 

Freshfield,  E.,  exh.  Brasses  he  presented 
to  Winchester  College,  18;  exh.  a 
Roll  with  Symbols  of  Our  Lord's 
Passion,  74-75;  comm.  Account  of 
Excavations  on  Site  of  Roman  Villa 
at  Walton-on-the-Hill,  Surrey,  110, 
111;  his  Remarks  on  City  Churches, 
128-130;  exh.  Parish  Registers  &c.  of 
St.  Christopher-le-Stocks,  180;  comm. 
Memoir  on  the  Early  Remains  and 
History  of  Calais,  246;  exh.  Spanish 
Processional  Cross,  267;  exh.  lamp- 
snuffers,  312 

Friskney  Church,  Mural  Painting  in, 
231 

Frontals,  altar,  270,  274 

Fry,  T.,  el.  F.S.A.,  35;  adm.,  71 

Fynyon,  Thomas,  his  Seal,  207 

Galloway,  W.,  comm.  Paper  on  a  Viking's 
Grave,  Isle  of  Colonsay,  313 

Garzonus,  F.,  his  Seal,  53 

"  Gathering  of  the  Manna,"  represented 
in  a  Wall  Painting  in  Friskney  Church, 
231 

Gems,  a  Collection  of  Ancient,  from 
Dalmatia,  176-179 

Gilmorton,  Leicestershire,  Gold  Ring 
found  at,  76 

Glass: — Quarry  (temp.  Hen.  VIII.)  from 
Titsey,  66;  from  windows  of  Roman 
villa,  69  ;  Heraldic,  from  Dorset,  70  ; 
Drinking  Glass  of  sixteenth  century, 
&c.,  357 

Gloucestershire: — Cavity  discovered  in 
East  Wall  of  Chancel  of  Church  at 
Berkeley,  30;  four  Seals  of  Gloucester, 
36  ;  oak  vessel  (mortar?)  from,  with 
Scandinavian  pattern,  107;  Drawing  of 
Manor  House  of  Little  Sodbury,  280 

Godstone,  Urn  and  Armilla  found  at, 
100 

Gomme,  G.  L.,  comm.  Paper  on  the 
Communal  Habitations  of  Primitive 
Communities,  32 
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Gorsley  Wood  (Kent),  Sepulchral  Cists 
discovered  at,  1 63 

Gower,  G.  W.  G.  Leveson,  exh.  glass 
quarry  from  Titsey,  66;  exh.  Urn  and 
Armilla  found  at  Godstone,  100; 
comm.  Account  of  a  Roman  Building 
at  Chiddingfold,  Surrey,  307;  ditto, 
of  some  curious  carved  panels  at 
Titsey,  309;  exh.  a  Pedigree  of  Sey- 
liard,  and  gives  a  history  of  the  family, 
335-342;  exh.  three  Communion  Cups 
from  Westerham,  Kent,  and  fiom 
Tatsfield  and  Titsey,  Surrey,  342: 
also  a  hanap  from  Westerham,  and  a 
flagon  from  Titsey,  343 

Green,  E.,  his  Remarks  on  a  Picture  of 
the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the 
Painter-Stainers'  Company,  83 

Greg,  R.  P.,  Paper  on  the  origin  of  the 
Swastica  or  Fylfot,  104 

Griffith,  H.,  el.  F.S.A.,  35;  adm.  36; 
exh.  Deeds  relating  to  Abbey  and 
borough  of  Burton -on-Trent,  169-174 

Guastavilla,  G.  de,  Seal  of,  53 

Guildford,  Wall  Paintings  in  St.  Mary's 
Church  at,  288 

Hall,  l\ev.  G.  R.,  comm.  Account  of 
excavation  of  a  Barrow  near  Matfen, 
Northumberland,  232 

Halston,  Lower  (Kent).  Roman  building 
discovered  at,  162;  the  church  there 
built  almost  entirely  of  Roman  mate- 
rials, 359;  Letter  from  J.  H.  Parker 
thereon,  360 

Hampton,  Philip,  his  Seal,  368 

Hankinson,  J.  C.,exh.  portion  of  Tyssen 
Collection  of  Seals,  36 

Hants  : — Deeds  and  Seals  relating  to 
Hyde  Abbey,  361 

Hardy,  W.  J.,  el.  F.S.A.,226;  adm.  232 

Harland,  H.  S.,  el.  F.S.A.,  35;  adm.  78 

Hartshorne,  A.,  el.  F.S.A.,  159;  adm.  ib. 

Henderson,  J.,  exh.  antiquities  found  in 
the  City,  140 

Henham,  Suffolk,  British  Urn  found  at, 
361 

Heraldry: — Arms  of  Guelphs  and  Ghi- 
bellines,  52  ;  Arms  of  families,  Este, 
50  ;  de'  Conti,  52  ;  Guastavilla,  53 ; 
Sass,  54  ;  Heraldic  glass  at  Ibberton 
Church,  Dorset,  70 ;  Arms  of  Milton 
Abbey,  70  ;  of  Poland,  &c.,  .73  ;  of 
Pargiter,  83 ;  of  Babb,  84;  of  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon  (1337—1354),  95;  of 
Sir  Thomas  de  Leybourne,  ib.',  Wol- 
stenholme,  180;  of  the  Schauenburg- 
Holstein  family,  252;  seven  shields 

•  on  a  Chalice-case  of  cuir-bomtti, 
329;  Arms  of  Seyliard  family,  336, 
&c. 


High  Commission  (1  Eliz.),  Seal  of  the 
Court  of,  42 

Hill,  A.  G.,  el.  F.S.A.,  81;  adm.  97 

Hodgkin,  J.  E.,  exh.  and  pres.  a  Manu- 
script of  Dr.  Stukely  with  a  drawing 
of  a  proposed  Seal  for  the  Society, 
277 

Holm  Cultram,  Chalice,  and  Cup  and 
Cover  from,  98 

"  Hook,"  a  measure  of  land,  73 

Hope,  W.  H.  St.  John,  el.  F.S.A.,  262; 
adm.  315;  comm.  Notes  on  Derby- 
shire Church  Plate,  317-319 

Horn  of  ivory,  a  cast  of  one,  pre.  by  Mr. 
Franks,  82 

Korncastle,  Roman  Coins  found  at,  232 

Hull,  H.  B.,  exh.  a  Manuscript  Navy 
list  A.D.  1660,  78 

Huntingdon,  Earl  of  (1337—1354),  his 
arms  on  some  early  embroidery  at 
Catworth,  95 

Hunts:— Early  embroidery  from  Cat- 
worth,  95 

Hyde  Abbey,  Deeds  and  Seals  relating 
to,  361 

Ibberton  (Dorset),  heraldic  glass  from 
church  of,  70 

"  Ichabod,"  A  Parishioner  "presented" 
for  giving  this  name  to  his  child,  77 

Ida,  Prioress  of  Ambresbury  or  Ames- 
bury,  her  Seal,  366 

Illyricum,  Antiquarian  Researches  in, 
by  A.  J.  Evans,  209,  212,  264 

Inventories  of  Fairfax  family  (1590- 
1624),  75 

Irchester,  Roman  Camp  at,  85-89 ;  traces 
of  previous  British  occupation,  87 

Ireland: — Flat  iron-sword  from  Bed  of 
Liffey,  Dublin,  29;  hoards  of  bronze 
objects,  including  an  anvil,  found  at 
Lussmagh  and  Dowris  respectively,  96 

Ireland,  E.  C.,  exh.  silver  Tazza  (1540- 
1550),  105 

Islip,  Human  interments  and  other  re- 
mains at,  89-91 


Jackson,  W.,   his    account    of    Wall's 

Castle,  near  Ravenglass,  61-63 
Jenner,  H.,  el.  F.S.A.,  262;  adm.  265 
"Jesuit  China,"  meaning  of  term,  289 
Jones,  Winter,  ob.  Notice  of,  117 
Joy,  Rev.  F.  W.,  el.  F.S.A.,  81  ;    adm. 

97 

Jug,  in  the  shape  of  a  grotesque  animal, 
315 

Keller,  Dr.  F.,  ob.  Notice  of,  122 
Kent: — Antiquarian  discoveries  at  Sitt- 
ingbourne,  Lower  Halstow,  and  Gors- 
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ley  Wood,  162-164;  Communion  Cup 
fromWesterham,  342;  Roman  founda- 
tions at  Boxted,  357 

Kettlebaston,  Suffolk,  Alabaster  Reredos 
from,  71 

Keyser,  C.  E.,  exh.  bronze  axe-head 
from  Sidbury  Hill,  227 

King,  C.  R.  B.,  exh.  and  pres.  litho- 
graphs of  his  drawings  of  Crypt  of  St. 
John's  Priory  Church,  Clerkenwell, 
104 

Kingerby,  Lincolnshire,  Vestments  and 
Altar-furniture  from,  269,  273 

Kingston,  Robert  Pierrepont,  Earl  of, 
his  autograph,  286 

Kirby,  T.  F.,  exh.  and  described  Collec- 
tion of  Deeds  and  Seals  relating  to 
Hyde  Abbey,  361 

Krawincle,  Hans,  a  Nuremberg  token 
by  him,  exh.  232 

Kyrkeby,  John  de,  his  seal,  367  ;  his 
wife's  ditto,  368 

Lancashire : — Bronze  dagger-sheath  from 
Pilling  Moss,  137 

Lavenham,  Suffolk,  Stone  hammer  from, 
71 

Lawford,  E.,  exh.  Anglo-Saxon  Anti- 
quities from  Leighton  Buzzard,  29 

Lawrence,  Rev.  A.  C.,  adm.  F.S.A.,  241 

Leader,  J.  D.,  comm.  Notes  on  tomb  of 
George  Talbot,  fourth  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Sheffield, 
101 

Lee,  Rev.  F.  G.,  exh.  drawing  of  an 
embossed  Tile  from  the  prebendal 
House  of  Thame,  Oxon.,  335 

Legg,  J.  W.,  elected  Member  of  Council 
vice  F.  Ouvry,  deceased,  9 

Leicestershire  : —  Gold  ring  from  Gil- 
morton,  76 

Leighton  Buzzard,  Anglo-Saxon  Anti- 
quities from,  29 

Leofric  Missal,  History  and  descriptions 
of,  19-24 

Leonard,  Bishop,  his  Seal,  36 

Leybourne,  Sir  Thomas  de,  his  arms  on 
some  early  embroidery  at  Catworth, 
95 

Liffey,  flat  iron  sword  from  bed  of,  29 

Lincoln,  Seal  of  Consistory  Court  of,  38 

Lincolnshire: — Ancient  "middens"  on 
east  coast  of,  63-65;  excavations  at 
Sleaford,  106;  Mural  Paintings  in 
Friskney  Church,  231  ;  Roman  and 
other  coins  from  Mavis  Enderby  and 
Horncastle,  232 

Lithuania,  Great  Seal  of,  73 

Little  Sodbury,  Glouc.,  a  framed  draw- 
ing by  Frank  of  the  Manor  House  of, 
pres.,  280 


Llanfairfechan,  Discovery  of  a  Roman 
milestone  at,  263 

Locks  and  Keys,  large  Collection  of, 
exh.  and  described  by  Lt.-Gen.  A.  H. 
L.  F.  Pitt  Rivers,  361 

London  : — Corporation  of,  exh.  and 
pres.  Medal  on  the  Visit  of  the  King 
of  Greece  to  the  City,  18  ;  ditto,  on 
the  Visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to  Epping 
Forest,  329 

Lukis,  Rev.  W.  C.,  exh.  and  pres.  Auto- 
type of  a  Drawing  by  Stukeley  of  an 
Early  Shrine  of  Limoges  work  repre- 
senting Murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
140  ;  comm.  Report  on  Prehistoric 
Monuments  of  Stonehenge  and  Ave- 
bury,  141-157  ;  his  Report  on  the 
Prehistoric  Monuments  of  Wilts, 
Somerset,  and  South  Wales,  344- 
355 

Lussmagh  (Ireland),  Hoard  of  Bronze 
Objects  found  at,  96 


Mackie,  R.  B.,  el.  F.S.A.,  35  ;  adm.  140 

Manningford  Bruce,  Dr.  Baron's  Paper 
on  Church  of,  26 

Manumissions  of  Slaves,  Entries  of  in 
Leofric  Missal,  23  ;  took  place  where 
four  cross-roads  met,  24 

Marston,  Oxon,  Chalice  (circa  1400 
A.D.)  from,  316 

Matfen,  Excavation  of  a  Barrow  near, 
232  ;  large  "  Menhir"  near,  233 

Mavis  Enderby,  Nuremberg  Tokens  and 
a  Halfpenny  of  William  III.  found  at, 
232 

Medici,  Allesandro  de',  a  Steel  Seal  of, 
291 

4<  Menhir,"  a  large  one  near  Matfen, 
233 

Metcalfe,  G.,  el.  F.S.A.,  330  ;  adm.  331 

Metcalfe.W.C.,  exh.  Drawing  of  a  British 
Urn  found  at  Henham,  Suffolk,  361 

Methold,  F.  J.,  el.  F.S.A.,  330;  adm. 
331 

Micklethwaite,  J.  T.,  exh.  Drawings  of 
Paintings  found  at  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, 78  ;  comm.  Notes  on  Cross  taken 
out  of  Coffin  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
in  168-5,  227-230;  comm.  Paper  on 
an  unexplained  figure  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel,  230;  exh.  and  pres. 
a  photo,  of  a  Cope  (English  work, 
A.D.  1300)  given  to  the  Church  of 
Pienza  by  Pius  II.,  281  ;  his  descrip- 
tion of  it,  281-285;  exh.  Rubbing  of 
cuh'-ltouiJli  Chalice-case  from  Caw- 
ston  Church,  Norfolk,  328 

Middleton,  J.  H.,  comm.  Notes  on  a 
Cavity  in  east  wall  of  chancel  of 
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Berkeley  Church,  Glouc.,  30  ;  exh. 
and  pres.  four  Seals  from  Gloucester, 
36  ;  comiri.  Notes  on  Antiquities 
from  Fifehead  Neville,  Dorset,  66-70; 
ditto,  on  Wall  Paintings  at  Westmin- 
ster, 74  ;  his  Paper  on  Consecration 
Crosses,  79  ;  his  account  of  discovery 
of  a  Pavement  of  Encaustic  Tiles 
under  the  wooden  floor  of  the  library 
at  the  Deanery  of  Westminster,  131  ; 
exh.  a  Chinese  Statuette  of  the  Ma- 
donna, of  so-called  "  Jesuit  China," 
289 

Milestone,  Roman,  discovered  at  Llan- 
fairfechan,  264 

Milton  Abbey,  Arms  of,  70 

Mocatta,  D.,  Special  thanks  to,  for  his 
present  of  Vasi's  Plan  of  Rome,  80 

Money,  W.,  exh.  flat  Iron  Sword  from 
Dublin,  29  ;  exh.  circular  Seal  of 
"  Chirurgeons'  Hall,"  London,  30; 
his  Account  of  Roman  Sepulchral 
Remains  between  North  arid  South 
Fawley,  Berks,  356;  exh.  a  Tobacco- 
stopper  of  brass  with  profile  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  357  ;  exh.  a  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury Drinking-glass  with  its  leather 
case,  ib. 

Monmouthshire  : — Seal  of  Customs  at 
Chepstow,  45 

Monogram,  The  Sacred,  on  a  Roman 
ring,  68  ;  on  a  Roman  pavement,  69 

Monson,  Lord,  exh.  a  Picture  of  the 
Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Painter- 
Stainers'  Company,  83 

Mortar,  Oak,  with  Scandinavian  pattern, 
from  Gloucestershire,  107 

Mulgrave,  Earl  of,  exh.  Bronze  objects 
from  Ireland,  96 

Mylne,  R.  S.,  el.  F.S.A.,  34  ;  adm.  71 


Nails,  Flat-headed,  found  with  Roman 
skeletons  in  Berks,  356  ;  conjectured 
to  be  "caliga"  nails  by  Mr.  Money, 
ib.;  this  use  thought  doubtful  by 
Mr.  Roach  Smith,  357 

Napper,  H.  F.,  comm.  Notes  on  Cam- 
den's  identification  of  places  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  235-239 

Navy  List  of  the  year  1660,  78 

Nesbitt,  A.,  exh.  Grant  of  Land  from 
Sigisrnund  III.  to  Zachariah  Stopius, 
71-74;  exh.  and  pres.  a  Cast  of  the 
Consul  Probus  at  Aosta,  265 

Nevill,  R.,  his  Account  of  Roman  Re- 
mains at  Chiddingfold,  Surrey,  308  ; 
exh.  specimens  of  them,  334 

Nicholas,  Friar,  his  Seal,  49 

Nichols,  F.  M.,  comm.  copy  of  an  Eng- 


lish Historical  Poem  of  Fifteenth 
Century,  entitled  "  On  the  Mutability 
of  Fortune,"  131-135 

Nightingale,  J.  E.,  exh.  Seal  from  Salis- 
bury, 76 

Norfolk  :— Seal  of  Abbey  of  Creyke,37; 
Seal  for  Archdeaconry  of,  39;  chalice- 
case  from  Cawston,  329 

North,  T.,  comm.,  Account  of  discovery 
of  a  Roman  Milestone  at  Llanfair- 
fechan,  263 

Northants  : — Seal  of  Austin  Canons  at 
Chalcombe,  37;  Roman  and  other 
remains  at  Irchester,  Islip,  Twywell, 
and  Cransley,  85-95;  urn  from  Ad- 
dington  Magna,  322 

Northumberland  : — Excavation  of  a 
Barrow  near  Matfen,  232 

Norwich,  Seal  of  Consistory  Court  of, 
38  ;  proposal  to  destroy  ancient  Wa- 
tergate at,  and  to  run  a  railway 
through  precincts  of  Cathedral  of,  80 

Nottingham,  Discovery  of  a  Rock  Cave 
at,  233 

Nottinghamshire: — Discovery  of  a  Rock 
Cave  at  Nottingham,  233 

Nuremberg  Token  by  Hans  Krawincle, 
232 


Oak  Vessel  (mortar  ?)  from  Gloucester- 
shire, with  Scandinavian  pattern,  107 

Old  Hutton,  Old  chalice  from,  98 

Ouvry,  F.,  his  Bust  presented  by  his 
Widow,  7 

Ouvry,  F.,  ob.  Notice  of,  114 

Ouvry,  Mrs.,  presents  her  husband's 
Bust,  7;  Resolution  thanking  her  for 
the  same,  8 

Over  Denton,  Cumberland,  Roman 
Altars  found  at,  60 

Overton  Hill,  The  Monument  there 
nothing  to  do  with  Avebury,  345 

Oxfordshire: — Chalice  from  Marston, 
316 

Oxus,  Gold  Armlet  and  other  ornaments 
found  on  the  banks  of,  250 


Painter-Stainers'  Company,  a  Picture  of 
the  Master  and  Two  Wardens  of,  exh. 
by  Lord  Monson,  83 ;  List  of  Members 
for  year  1629,  85 

Pargiter,  C.,  his  Portrait  as  Master  of 
Painter-Stainers'  Company,  83;  his 
arms,  83 

Parker,  J.,  comm.  Memoir  on  Hospital 
of  St.  John  Baptist,  at  Chipping,  or 
High,  Wycomb,  Bucks,  102 

Parker,  J.  H.,  comm.  Paper  on  Bench- 
ends  at  Trull  Church,  181 
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Passion,  Symbols  of  Our  Lord's,  on  a 
fifteenth  century  Roll,  74,  75 

Payne,  G.,  comm.  Notes  on  Archaeo- 
logical Discoveries  in  Kent,  162,  163; 
his  account  of  Roman  foundations  at 
Boxted,  Kent,  357 

Peacock,  E.,  comm.  Paper  on  Seven 
Fairfax  Inventories,  75;  his  Note  on 
uncouth  Scripture  names  of  children, 
77  ;  exh.  Deed  with  autograph  of 
Robert  Pierrepont,  Earl  of  Kingston, 
285-288;  comm.  Extracts  from  Visi- 
tation Books  of  the  Diocese  of  Lin- 
coln, 290 

Peacocke,  W.,  his  Portrait  as  Warden  of 
Painter-Stainers' Company,  A.D.  1629, 
83;  his  arms,  83 

Peckover,  A.,  el.  F.S.A.,  330;  adm.  361 

Pelhisier,  William,  his  Seal,  76 

Perceval,  C.  S.,  comm.  Paper  on  Tyssen 
Collection  of  Seals,  36-54 ;  his  account 
of  Seals  ad  causas  ecclesiastic  as,  38; 
Notes  on  the  Seal  of  the  Commissary 
of  the  Deanery  of  Arwystley,  40;  his. 
remarks  on  a  Navy  list  of  the  year 
1660,  78;  comm.  Paper  on  the  pro- 
gress he  had  made  in  the  Arrangement 
of  the  Way  Collection  of  Casts  and 
Impressions  of  Seals  in  the  possession 
of  the  Society,  and  on  the  principles  of 
the  Classification  adopted,  181-199; 
his  Arrangement  of  the  Way  Collec- 
tion tabulated,  191-196;  his  Notes  on 
the  Official  Seals  of  Abbats  and  Priors 
without  name  of  individual,  197; 
comm.  Notes  on  Six  Matrices  of  Seals 
formerly  in  the  Douce  Collection,  207 ; 
Ditto  on  Six  Matrices  exh.  by  J. 
Evans,  244  ;  his  remarks  on  the  Seal 
of  the  Provost  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  Ansgar  at  Bremen,  251;  comm. 
further  illustrations  of  the  Seals  for 
the  Statute  Merchant,  253-261  ;  exh. 
and  pres.  casts  of  rude  seals  for 
Wigan,  253;  his  remarks  on  the  Com- 
mon Seal  of  the  City  of  Winchester, 
and  especially  on  the  two  forms  of 
the  legend  on  the  counter-seal,  371, 
372 

Petrezano,  Ga.,  his  Seal,  48 

Phillips,  L.  B.,  exh.  silver  spoon  with 
Exeter  hallmark,  date  circa  1590, 
268 

Pienza,  Cope  (of  English  work)  given 
by  Pius  II.  to  the  church  at,  280 

Pierrepont,  Robert.     See  Kingston 

Pilling  Moss,  Bronze  Dagger  -  sheath 
from,  137 

Pitt,  A.  E.  Fox,  el.  F.S.A.,  263;  adm. 
361 

Pitt  Rivers,  Lieut.-Gen.  A.  H.  L.  F.,  exh. 


Collections  of  Locks  and  Keys  and 

traced    their    gradual    Development, 

361 
Plant,   J.,  exh.    Bronze   Dagger-sheath 

found  at  Pilling  Moss,  137 
Plaster,  Composition  of,  239 
Playford,  Suffolk,  Flint  Celt  from,  71 
Poem  "on  the  Mutability  of  Fortune," 

circa  1462,  132 
Poland,  Great  Seal  of,  73 
Pollexfen,  Rev.  J.  H.,  adm.  F.S.A.,  158 
Porticus,  Vincentius,  his  Seal,  45 
Portland  Vase,  Geometrical  orgin  of  its 

design,  54-59 
Portuguese  Chest,  25 
Pottery,  Anglo-Saxon: — from  Leighton 

Buzzard,  29 
Pottery,  Mediaeval : —  in    shape    of    a 

grotesque   animal   (?  bear)   found   at 

Exeter,  315 
Pottery,  Roman: — from  a  Roman  villa, 

Dorset,  69 ;   from  a  Roman  Camp  at 

Irchester,  85-89  ;  urn  from  Godstone, 

100  ;    at  Carlisle,  327  ;    from  Berks, 

356;  at  Boxted,  Kent,  357 
Pownall,  Rev.  A.,  exh.  Gold  ring  made 

from    a    touch-piece,   and    inscribed 

"The  King's  gift,"  76 
Prevost,   E.  W.,  comm.  Notes  on  the 

Composition     of     the     Plaster     at 

Fountains  Abbey,  239 
Price,  F.  G.  H.,  el.  F.S.A.,  35  ;   adm.  36 
Probus,  Anicius  Petronius  (Consul  A.D. 

406),  his   Diptych    the  earliest  with 

the  title  "Consul  Ordinarius,"  265; 

with  one  exception,  the  only  Diptych 

having  effigy  of  Emperor  (Honorius) 

instead  of  Consul,  ib. 
Processional  Cross,  Spanish,  267 
Ptolemy's  Geography  of   British   Isles, 

360 
Puritans,   not  alone    in   giving   quaint 

Scripture  names  to  children,  77 


Queen,  Her  Majesty  the,  Resolution  of 
Congratulation  on  Her  escape  from 
assassination  on  March,  2,  1882,  80, 
82 

Queenhithe,  Lamp-snuffers  found  at, 
312 


Ragault,  David,  his  Seal,  54 

Read,  C.  H.,  el.  F.S.A.,  35;  adm.  36. 

Read,  C.  H.,  exh.  and  pres.  Drawing  of 
a  "griffin's  claw"  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  250 

Reichel,  the  Chevalier  de,  exh.  collec- 
tion of  illuminated  Initial  Letters  and 
a  Book  of  Hours  of  the  B.  V.,  97 
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Relics,  Various  modes  of  depositing 
them,  31 

Richardson,  Morris,  (See  Errata),  169 

Richmond,  W.  B  ,  adm.  F.S.A.,  241 

"  Ridding,"  meaning  of  the  word  as  a 
field  name,  307 

Rigge,  S.  T.,  el.  F.S.A.,  34;  adm.  159 

Rings: — Early  Christian,  from  Dorset, 
68;  Gold  Ring,  inscribed  "The  King's 
gift,"  76;  Gold  Ring  used  as  a  charm, 
97 

Roberts,  O.,  el.  F.S.A.,  34  ;  adm. 
232 

Robinson,  G.  E.,  exh.  Matrix  of  Seal  for 
Commissary  of  Arwystley,  36 

Rock  Cave  at  Nottingham  described  and 
figured,  233 

Rolleston,  G.,  ob.  Notice  of,  120 

Roman  Antiquities: — Roman  Altars  at 
Over  Denton,  and  Burgh-by-Sands, 
Cumberland,  60 ;  Roman  Villa  at 
Fifehead  Neville,  66-70,  Roman  Camp 
at  Irchester,  Northants,  85  -  89  ; 
Roman  Villa  at  Walton-on-the-Hill, 
110;  at  Lower  Halstow,  Kent,  162; 
at  Gorsley  "Wood,  163  ;  at  Sanxay, 
164-169;  Waterpipes  from  Julia 
Csesarea  or  Cherchel  (Algeria),  248; 
Milestone  at  Llanfairfechan,  263;  Con- 
sular Diptych  of  Probus,  265  ;  at 
Chiddingfold,  Surrey,  307,308,334; 
Inscribed  Stones  with  figures  of  the 
Dese  Matres  at  Carlisle,  326  ;  Sepul- 
chral remains  between  N.  and  S. 
Fawley,  Berks,  356;  at  Boxted,  Kent, 
357 

Roppelye,  John  de,  his  seal,  366  ;  his 
wife's  ditto,  ib. 

Russel,  John,  his  seal,  245 


St.  Agatha,  her  martyrdom,  in  Needle- 
work, 276 

St.  Aidan,  supposed  connection  with 
Glastonbury,  22 

St.  Ansgar,  Seal  of  the  Provost  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of,  at  Bremen, 
251 

St.  Bartholomew,  Friars  Preachers  of, 
their  Seal,  207 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  Seal  of  Monas- 
tery of,  209 

St.  Florence,  Seal  of  Sub-prior  of,  49 

St,  George,  Representations  of,  in  Art, 
136 

St.  John  Baptist,  Hospital  of,  at  Chip- 
ping, or  High,  Wycombe,  102 

St  John's  Hospital,  Winchester,  Seal 
of,  37 1 

St.  Katherine-by-the-Tower,  Seal  for 
Royal  Peculiar  of,  39 
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St.  Leonard,  Seal  of  a  Hospital  of,  37 

St.  Malo.  Seal  of  Customs  at,  44 

St.  Stephen  "  ultra  Auserem,"  Seal  of 
the  Monastery  of,  246 

Sale,  John  de  la,  his  seal,  367;  his  wife's 
ditto,  ib. 

Salisbury,  Bronze  Seal  from  Wyndham 
Park  on  north  side  of,  76;  Seals  of 
the  Mayoralty  of,  361 

Salvin,  A.,  ofe.  Notice  of,  121 

Sanxay,  Gallo-Roman  Remains  at,  1 64- 
169 

Sass,  Raynard,  his  seal,  54 

Sawley  (Dioc.  Lichfield),  Seal  for  Pre- 
bend of,  39 

Seals,  Ecclesiastical: — Common  Seal  of 
Austin  Canons  of  Chalcombe,  37;  of 
Grey  Friars  of  Dunwich,  ib. ;  of  a 
Hospital  of  St.  Leonard,  ib.;  Seal  ad 
causas  of  the  Abbey  of  Creyke,  ib.  ; 
Seal  of  Consistory  Court  of  Lincoln, 
38;  of  Consistory  Court  of  Norwich, 
ib. ;  of  Archdeaconry  of  Suffolk,  ib. ; 
Various  Seals  ad  causas  Ecclesi- 
asticas,  39  ;  of  Deanery  of  West .  .  . 
C?),42;  "S.M.P.Cu"'  Paul,to"rest 
bring  ye  my  saul,"  ib.;  ?  Scottish 
Counter  Seal,  ib.  ;  of  Vincentius 
Port-icus,  Abp.  of  Ragusa,  1575-1579, 
45;  Onorato  Visconti,  Abp.  of  Larissa, 
ib.  ;  Leonard,  Bp.  of  Motula,  46 ; 
Tidemannus,  Abbat  of  Savigny,  ib. ; 
Prior  and  Convent  of  Monastery  of 
"Canussis"  (?),  47;  Dominican 
Friars,  Province  of  Holy  Land,  ib. ; 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Physic  in  Univ. 
of  Bologna,  ib. ;  Sub-prior  of  St. 
Florence,  49  ;  Vicar  General,  ib. ; 
Rural  Deanery  of  Chateau  du  Loir 
(Sarthe),  50;  Indulgence  of  Castle  of 
S.  Peter,  ib. ;  of  Abbats  and  Convent 
of  Burton-on-Trent,  172  ;  of  Thomas 
Fynyon,  Abbat  of  Combermere,  207  ; 
of  the  Friars  Preachers  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, ib.;  of  Commissary  of  Diocese 
of  Winchester,  208;  of  John  Cam- 
peggio,  Bishop  of  Bologna,  ib. ;  of 
Prioress  of  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Catherine  at  Siena,  i b.;  Rural  Dean 
of  Bicester,  244;  Guild  of  St.  Mary, 
Cambridge,  ib.;  of  Monastery  of  St. 
Stephen  "  ultra  Auserem,"  246;  Pro- 
vost of  Collegiate  Church  of  St. 
Ansgar,  at  Bremen,  251 

Seals,  Municipal  and  Official :—  Brass  Seal 
of  "  Chirurgeons'  Hall,"  30 ;  of  Glou- 
cester, 36  ;  Court  of  High  Commission, 
42;  Pseudo-official  Seal,  43;  Dunwich, 
ib.;  Chirk  Castle,  44;  of  a  Sheriff,  ib.'; 
of  Customs  at  St.  Malo,  ib.;  ditto  at 
Chepstow,  45  ;  Hubert  Berart,  pre* 
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vot  of  Crepy,  52;  of  a  Master  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  Baptist,  Bed- 
ford (?),  97;  Seals  under  the  Statute 
Merchant  for  Northampton,  Salisbury, 
Wigan,  Bristol,  Lincoln,  and  Nor- 
wich, 253-261  ;  of  Mayoralty  of  Salis- 
bury, 361;  Seals  of  Winchester,  363, 
371 ;  two  forms  of  the  Counter  Seal, 
372;  of  St.  John's  Hospital,  371 

Seals,  Personal: — Ga.  Petrezano,  Arch- 
priest  of  Modena,  48;  Andrew,  "Ple- 
banus "  of  Apollinaris,  ib.',  Friar 
Nicholas,,  of  Segouville,  49;  Azzo 
d'Este,  50;  Albert  d'Este,  ib.;  Carlo 
Malatesta,  51  ;  Hercules  Bolognettus, 
ib, ;  James  de  Ygnano,  ib. ;  Nicola 
de'  Conti,  "Comes  Palatinus,"  52; 
Pancras  Barbamayor,  53  ;  Fabricius 
Garzonus,  ib.;  G.  de  Guaslavilla,  ib. \ 
David  Rag'ault,  54 ;  Raynard  Sass, 
ib. ;  Visconti,  ib. ;  William  Pelhisier, 
76;  Ribaldo  Buonoscagno,  135; 
Gulielmus  Helie  Par.  (?)  ib.;  of  Ni- 
cholas, son  of  Nicholas  de  Wylintoh, 
173;  Richard  de  Terring,  244;  of 
John  Russel,  245 ;  Alessandro  de' 
Medici,  291;  of  Henry  de  Wodecot, 
363;  ofOsbertus  de  Cnowel,  and  wife, 
364;  of  John  de  Andover,  and  wife, 
364,  365  ;  of  Simon  Draper,  365  ;  of 
Avicia,  366;  of  John  de  Roppelye, 
and  wife,  ib.;  of  Ida,  Prioress  of  Ames- 
bury,  ib.  ;  of  Amabilia,  daughter  of 
Hugh  Pykard,  367;  of  John  de  la 
Sale,  and  wife,  ib. ;  of  John  de  Kyrke- 
by  and  wife,  368,  of  Thomas  le 
Wan-inner,  ib.;  of  Philip  Hampton, 
ib. 

Seals  of  Sovereigns: — Great  Seal  of  Si- 
gismund  III.,  73;  of  Lithuania,  ib. 

Seebohm,  F.,  adm.  F.S.A.,  112 

Sharp,  S.,  ob.  Notice  of,  120 

Sheffield,  Tomb  of  George  Talbot  fourth 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  at  St.  Peter's 
Church  at,  101 

Shelley,  Suffolk,  Flint  celt  from,  7 1 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley,  his  Shipwreck, 
A.D.  1707,  243 

Shrewsbury,  George  Talbot,  fourth  Earl 
of,  his  tomb  at  Sheffield,  101 

Sidbury  Hill,  bronze  axe-head  from,  227 

Sigismund  III.,  Grant  of  land  from, 
71-74 

Simpson,  Rev.  J.,  adm.  F.S.A.,  307 

Sittingbourne,  Anglo-Saxon  Remains 
from,  162 

Sleaford,  Excavation  of  251  graves  at, 
106 

Smith,  C.  Roach,  his  remarks  on  nails 
found  with  Roman  Sepulchral  Re- 
mains, 357 


Smith,  Ranulf,  his  Pedigree,  111 

Snuffers  for  a  lamp,  found  at  Queen- 
hithe,  312 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London : — Reso- 
lution of  congratulation  to  H.M.  the 
Queen,  80,  82  ;  ditto  on  proposed 
destruction  of  old  Watergate  at  Nor- 
wich, 80;  ditto  against  pulling  down 
Hospital  of  St.  John  Baptist  at  Chip- 
ping, or  High,Wycomb,  103;  ditto  on 
City  Churches,  130 ;  ditto  against 
proposal  to  carry  a  Railway  through 
Stonehenge,  249 

South  Wales,  Prehistoric  Monuments  in, 
351-355 

Spiers,  R.  P.,  el.  F.S.A.,  81;  adm.  82 

Spoon,  silver,  with  Exeter  hallmark, 
circa  1590,  268 

Sravanbelgola,  Carved  stone  elephant 
from,  18 

Staffordshire: — Deeds  relating  to  Abbey 
and  Borough  of  Burton  on-Trent, 
169-174 

Stanley.Rev.  A.P.,  Dean  of  Westminster, 
ob.  Notice  of,  118 

Stanton  Drew,  Mr.  Lukis's  remarks  on 
the  monuments  at,  347 

Statute  of  Acton  Burnell  De  Mercato- 
ribus,  Account  of  various  Seals  under 
that  Statute,  253-261  ;  the  date  of 
their  first  issue  discussed,  257 

Stenography,  MS.  Treatise  on,  circa 
1600,  25 

Stokes,  Miss  M.,  pres  Drawings  of  Irish 
Antiquities,  34 

Stonehenge,  Report  of  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  visit  it,  10-16;  Report  on, 
by  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  141-150:  pro- 
posal to  carry  a  Railway  through,  249 

Stow  Longa  (Hunts),  Early  Paten 
(1491-92)  from,  313 

Stratford-on-Avon,  Seal  for  Peculiar  of, 
39 

Street,  G.  E.,,ob.  Notice  of,  121 

Strigner,  a  London  Watchmaker  of  that 
name,  tern}).  James  II.,  214 

Stukeley,  Dr.,  his  proposed  Seal  for  the 
Society,  277 

Suffolk,  Seal  of  Archdeaconry  of,  38 

Suffolk  -.—Alabaster  Reredos  from  Ket- 
tlebaston,  71  ;  Flint  Celt  from  Play- 
ford,  ib. ;  ditto  from  Shelley,  ib.; 
Stone  Hammer  from  Lavenham  ib.; 
British  Urn  from  Henham,  361 

Sunning  Deanery,  Seal  for  Peculiar  of, 
39  '• 

Surrey  :  —  Glass  Quarry  from  Titsey 
Place,  66 ;  Urn  and  Armilla  found  at 
Godstone,  100;  Traditions  of  Danes  in, 
101  ;  Roman  Villa  at  Walton  on-the- 
Hill,  110;  Roman  Remains  at  Chid- 
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dingfold,  307,   308  ;    Oak   Panels   at 
Titsey,  309  ;  Communion  Plate  from 
Tatsfield  and  Titsey,  342,  343 
Sussex  :— Gold  Ring  found  in,  97 


Talbot.     See  Shrewsbury. 

Tatsfield,  Surrey,  Elizabethan  Com- 
munion Cup  from,  342 

Terring,  Richard  de,  his  seal,  244 

Tewkesbury  Abbey,  Memorial  from 
Restoration  Committee,  33 1 ;  Resolu- 
tion of  Council  in  reply  thereto,  333; 
Ditto  of  Society,  334 

Thame,  Drawing  of  a  tile  from  the  Pre- 
bendal  House  of,  335 

"The  King's  gift,"  Inscription  on  a 
Gold  ring,  76 

Thomas,  W.  G.,  comm.  Memoir  on  dis- 
coveries in  251  graves  at  Sleaford, 
Lincolnshire,  106 

Thomas,  W.  H.,  el.  F.S.A.,  35  ;  adm. 
277 

Tidemannus,  Seal  of,  46 

Titsey,  Surrey,  Elizabethan  Communion 
Cup  and  Flagon  from,  343 

Titsey  Place,  Surrey,  Glass  quarry  from, 
66 

Tobacco-stopper,  with  profile  of  William 
III.,  357 

"Touch-piece,"  Gold  ring  made  from  a, 
76 

Trotter,  H.  J.,  el.  F.S.A.,  226  ;  adm. 
249 

Trull,  Bench-ends  in  church  of,  181 

Tweedie,  A.  F.  H.,  exh.  Stone  axe-head 
from  China,  211 

Twigge,  R.  W.,  adm.  F.S.A.,  112 

Twywell,  Durobrivian  and  other  pottery 
found  at,  91,  92 

Tyssen  Collection  of  Seals,  36 

Uldale, Cumberland, ouir-louilli  Chalice 

case  from,  325 
tfUncus,"  a  Land-measure  in  Poland; 

meaning  of  word,  ib. 
Urn,  British,  found  at  Henham,  Suffolk, 

361 

Van  Keulen,  Jansons,  a  Painting  by  him, 
wrongly  attributed  to  Van  Dyck,  83 

Ventnor,  Stone  Cist  at,  247 

Viking,  Grave  of  a,  found  in  the  Isle  of 
Colonsay,  313 

Visconti,  his  Seal,  54 

Visconti,  Onorato,  his  Seal,  45 

Walford,'  W.  S.,  his  scheme  for  the 
Classification  of  Seals,  as  revised  by 
C.  S.  Perceval,  183,  184 


Walker,  S.  D.,  comm.  Notes  on  a  Rock 
Cave  at  Nottingham,  233 

Wall  Paintings  in  a  Canon's  House  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  74,  78 

Wall's  Castle,  Cumberland,  Account  of 
Roman  remains  at,  61 

Waller,  J.  G.,  comm.  Paper  on  a  tempera 
painting  of  B.V.  and  Child  in  church 
of  Great  Canfield,  Essex,  214-224; 
Ditto,  on  Wall  Paintings  in  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Guildford,  288 

Walton-on-the-Hill,  Surrey,  Roman 
Villa  at,  110 

Wansey,  W.,  his  Roll  with  symbols  of 
the  Passion,  74-75 

Ward,  Rev.  G.,  el.  F.S.A.,  35;  adm.  71; 
exh.  Coins  and  Nuremberg  Tokens, 
232 

Ward,  J.,  el.  F.S.A.,  35 ;  adm.  105 

Warren,  Rev.  F.  E.,  el.  F.S.A.,  34  ;  adm. 
232;  exh.  Photographs  of  Leofric 
Missal,  19  ;  his  Remarks  on  the 
Kalendar  and  on  the  entries  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Manumissions  therein,  19-24 

Warren,  Hon.  J.  B.  L.,  el.  F.S.A.  under 
Statutes  I.  §  5,  232  ;  adm.  244 

Warrinner,  Thomas  le,  his  seal,  368 

Waterpipes,  Roman,  from  Algeria,  248 

Watson,  C.  Knight,  his  Remarks  on 
Roman  Waterpipes,  248 ;  on  the 
Society's  Seal,  277  ;  his  letter  to  the 
President,  offering  to  make  a  new 
Catalogue  of  the  Library,  301 

Westerham,  Kent,  Elizabethan  Com- 
munion Cup  and  hanap  from,  342 

Westminster  Abbey,  Wall  paintings  in 
a  Canon's  House  at,  74,  78 ;  Pave- 
ment of  encaustic  tiles  under  wooden 
floor  of  the  Dean's  Library,  131 

Westropp,  H.  M.,  exh.  bronze  archaic 
statuette  of  Apollo,  161 ;  comm.  Note 
on  a  Stone  Cist  at  Ventnor,  247 

Wheatley,  H.  B.,  exh.  an  oval  box  bear- 
ing Royal  Arms  and  the  coat  of  Wol- 
stenholme,  180 

Wickenden,  Rev.  J.  F.,  adm.  F.S.A. , 
180 

Wilburton  Fen,  Hoard  of  Bronze  Imple- 
ments from,  112 

Willson,  T.  J.,  exh.  specimens  of  Eccle- 
siastical Embroidery  formerly  part  of 
the  altar  furniture  of  the  Chapel  at 
Kingerby,  Lincolnshire,  269-273 

Wiltshire:  —  Church  of  Manningford 
Bruce,  26 ;  Bronze  axe-head  from 
Sidbury  Hill,  227  ;  Report  on  Pre- 
historic Monuments  of,  344  347 

Winchester,  Seal  of  the  City  of,  363, 
371 ;  two  forms  of  the  Counter  Seal, 
372 
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Winchester  Diocese,  Seal  of  Commissary 
of.  208 

Winterbourne  Basset,  Mr.  Lukis's  re- 
marks on  the  Monument  at,  347 

Wodecot,  Henry  de,  his  Seal,  363 

Worcester,  Seal  of  Consistory  Court  of, 
39 

Wright,  T.,  his  Bust,  presented  by  a 
Committee  of  Subscribers,  8;  Resolu- 
tion thanking  them  for  the  same,  ib. 


Wycomb,  Chipping,  or  High,  Hospital 
of  St.  John  Baptist  at,  102;  Letter  to 
Governors  of  Grammar  School  at, 
103;  their  reply,  140 

Wylinton,  Sir  Nicholas  de,  his  son 
Nicholas's  Seal  described  and  figured, 
173 

Wyndham's  Park,  Salisbury,  Bronze 
Seal  found  at,  76 

Ygnano,  James  de,  his  Seal,  51 


EKRATA. 

P.  81, 1.  9,  for  "  Walter"  read  "  Walker." 
P.  81, 1.  10,  for  "  Montague  "  read  "  Montagu." 
P.  141, 1.  10,  for  "  Zingnonez"  read  "  Quignon."          < 

P.  169, 1.  1,for  "  Rev.  T.  Calvert,  F.S.A."  read  "  Morris  Richardson,  Esq.,  King's 
Standing,  Burton-on-Trent." 
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